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(Bigbth 


JULY 4.—THE F 


CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 

June 28.—Fair and hot. After General Fre- 
mont departed we assembled in the mess-tent 
to breakfast. While at table General Banks 
received a telegram, which he handed over to | 
me. It was from General Pope, requesting me | 
to come to Washington. I immediately start- | 
ed for Winchester in an ambulance. 

We found Winchester occupied by Colonel | 
Geary’s command, on the way to join Banks, 
While standing at the Quarter-master’s office I 
heard a pistol-shot in an adjoining cross-street. 
Ii was followed by loud outcries, a rushing of | 
te tsteps, and a rumbling of wagons in rapid 
iaution, Anon several heavy wagons drawn | 
by teams of mules came around the corner at 
speed, rushing against each other, running on | 
the narrow sidewalks, crushing a private car- | 
riage, and breaking the runiing gear of several | 
wagons. 

Meanwhile the pistol-shots continued, and 
the noise and confusion increased until it cre- 


Paper. ] 


AITHFUL ONES. 


| ated a panic in the vicinity. I awaited the dé- 


nouement, while the motley crowds of citizens, 
negroes, and army followers rushed by. Pres- 
ently I saw an organized squad of soldiers with 
fixed bayonets trotting down the street. They 
returned in a few minutes with a number of 
drunken soldiers in custody, whose fighting had 
caused the uproar. 

While waiting at the railroad dépét for the 


| train I was accosted by an old acquaintance 


whom I knew to have been an original Union 


|man, He was now in a terrible stew about 


the negroes, declaring that the army was sys- 
tematically employed in running them off, and 
the war had degenerated into an abolition raid. 
I denied that the army meddled oflicially or 
directly with the negroes, That its presence 
would inevitably abolish slavery in the border 
States I did not doubt. No reasonable man 
can doubt that the negroes, when the opportu- 
nity offers, will leave their masters and change 
their state and condition, even if it may be for 
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the worse. It is seldom that an educated and | 


considerate white man will deny himself the 
luxury of a change when tempted by opportu- 
nity. How much less may we expect this phil- 
osophic self-denial from the illiterate and in- 
considerate negro. To accuse the army of 
running them off is simply ridiculous. Its 
presence necessarily suspends the pressure of 
the local laws on the negro; he perceives the 
loosening of his bonds, and often, without feel- 
ing seriously discontented with his old place, 
packs his wallet and wanders off in search of 
something new—‘‘that better land”—the im- 
aginary goal of human hopes in all ages. 

The train, loaded with sick and wounded 
from the Winchester hospitals, started about 
half past five p.m. Some of the passengers 
had been wounded at Kernstown, others at the 
last battle ; all seemed to be doing well, and bore 
their sufferings with fortitude and even cheer- 


fulness. Got to Charlestown at eight o'clock | 


p.M., and surprised the family in the parlor. 

June 29, Sunday.—I spent this morning vis- 
iting some friends, and heard through seces- 
sionists some vague rumors of disaster to the 
National army before Richmond. As such re- 
ports seem to be the pabulum upon which seces- 
sion exists in this region they do not disturb 
me. In the afternoon I saw some officers on 
the way to Harper's Ferry in an ambulance, 
and begged a seat, which was politely accord- 
ed. At Harper’s Ferry I called to see Colonel 
Miles, who showed me a dispatch from General 
Wool at Baltimore, saying that he could not 
visit Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg, as in- 
tended, ‘‘on account of the news from Rich- 
mond.” This hints at some great military mis- 
fortune, and seems to give significance to the 
rumors I heard at Charlestown. 

June 30.—I took the train at half past two 
this morning, and reached Washington at nine, 
and immediately thereafter reported to General 
Pope at the War Department. He received 
me politely, but, being deeply engaged at the 
time, requested me to meet him at Willard’s at 
half past eight in the evening. During this 
short interview I was struck with the prepos- 
sessing manner and appearance of the General. 
He is of medium height, stoutly built, young 
and alert. My theory is, that the honors of 
this war will be gathered by the young. 

On the street I hear there has been heavy 
fighting before Richmond. McClellan, it seems, 
has changed his base of operations from the 
York River to the James. Whether this is 
strategy or weakness I can not tell, but it cer- 
tainly does not prove him to be master of the 
position. At the same time there may have 
been good reasons for making the move, and 
the incidental fighting is said to have been fa- 
vorable to us, 

At the appointed hour I reported at General 
Pope’s room, and found him engaged in ques- 
tioning an old Virginia loyalist in regard to the 
roads and topography of the country toward 
Gordonsville. The responses were correct, and 


in the main satisfactory; but at every cross 
road and stream our lower country gentleman 
would stop to expatiate on the character and 
genealogy of the residents, until the General. 
with some impatience, turned to me for a more 
brief and military description of the country. 
This I exhibited as clearly as possible, and ra 
much to the General's satisfaction that he ask; 
me to become a member of his Staff, saying that 
General Banks was in town, and he could ar 
range the transfer in the morning. I consent 
ed with alacrity, as I had already perceived 
from the direction of the questions asked that 
| the campaign would be a most important one, 
if not decisive. 

At this point we were interrupted by the en- 
trance of General M‘Dowell, who was limping 
from hurts received by a recent fall from his 
horse. M‘Dowell’s manner struck me as in 
dicating a lack of vigor; but his conversatior 
on military matters was beautifully clear and 

| concise, showing thorough knowledge of th 
subjects handled. He advised Pope agains: 
taking the 30-pounder Parrotts with him, say 
ing the 20-pounders would be found to answei 
every purpose and be more easily transported. 

The question of the amount of artillery nec 
essary was discussed, when General Pope ex 
pressed precisely the same views which I had 
done to the Secretary of War a short time be 
fore. He had observed that too great reliance 
on long-range guns weakened the morale of 
the infantry and cavalry. M‘Dowell said we 
allowed four batteries of six pieces to a division 
of twelve thousand men—two guns per thou 
sand men. He disapproved of mixed batteries, 
preferring to organize guns of the same weight 
and character in separate batteries. General 
Pope said a different system had prevailed in 
the West, where their batteries of six pieces 
were composed of two rifled sixes, two Parrott 
10-pounders, and two 12-pounder howitzers. 
This, M‘Dowell thought, was mixing with a 
vengeance. Yet, whatever theory prevails, it 
seems that the Western soldiers have thus far 
been most successful in practice. 

Afier General M‘Dowell took leave the sub 
ject of Virginia topography was resumed. Gen 
eral Pope asked, with some earnestness, why we 
had not advanced and covered the Valley by 
occupying Charlottesville. Was there any top- 
ographical or other reason for not doing what 
seemed so clear to any military man? I re- 
plied there was no topographical reason for it 
that I knew of; and the only military reason I 
could suggest was the lack of unity in the Arm) 
of Northern Virginia. The General then an- 
nounced that he expected to have seventy-five 
or eighty thousand men under his command by 
concentrating the whole force available in North- 

ern and Western Virginia. With this foree he 
will occupy Charlottesville, and from thence 
menace Richmond, with all its most important 
feeders, at the same time effectually covering 
the Valley of the Shenandoah and checking 
any northward move on Washington. 
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July 1.—I met General Banks and Colonel 
Clark to-day just down from the Valley. I 
«pent the evening with a number of officers in 
General Pope’s room, The conversation was 
familiar and desultory, in which the General 
joined with great vivacity, exhibiting himself 
1s a cool and clever man of the world, with a 
quick apprehension of motive and character, 
and a judgment penetrating but kindly withal. 

July 2.—I am now satisfied that the opera- 
tions before Richmond have resulted in a seri- 
ous check to the National arms. McClellan 
s beaten back to Harrison's Landing, on the 
James, where, instead of besieging Richmond, 
he is himself besieged. Politicians and capi- 
talists are evidently frightened, and the Presi- 
dent has issued a fresh call for three hundred 
thousand men. 

These are the headings of the situation, and 
the more I talk the less consolation I find. To 


turn my thoughts from this gloomy picture I | 


have betaken myself to the study of the special 
geography and topography of Virginia, filling a 
skeleton map with all the minute local inform- 
ation that my own memory suggests, and that 


. . . . | 
I can obtain by cross-questioning refugees, de- 


serters, and prisoners. 


July 2.—It is conclusive now that the news | 


from McClellan may be considered disastrous. 
The siege of Richmond is raised, and the Na- 
tional army safe under the protection of the 
gun-boats. The fighting has not been discred- 
itable to us, however, and our losses are not 


over fifteen thousand men, while that of the | 


enemy will exceed twenty thousand. His army 


has the field, however, and these results may | 


change General Pope’s programme to some ex- 
tent. 
July 4.—It is an evil omen that our national 


LIVING ON 


anniversary comes this year on hangman's day. 
The Fourth is still observed, however. and I 
was kept awake ali night by an unceasing rat- 
tle of squibs and crackers. The glory of the 
‘ever glorious” seems obscured for the present, 
at least, and the rattle of fire-arms is not cal- 
culated to suggest the most pleasant dreams, 
so that I have been in a humor to consign to 
| the hangman the untimely rioters and fizzle- 
| mongers that made the night hideous. 

| I repaired to General Pope's quarters, and 
had some conversation with him on‘the subject 
of the approaching campaign. He asks if a 
position at Sperryville would not cover the Val- 
ley. I doubt it, and still recommend Gordons- 
ville or Charlottesville. These points are more 
advanced and more exposed, and will not be 
| yielded to us without a struggle. It is proba- 
ble the situation on the James demands a mod- 
ification of our plans. 

I met 
been assigned to Banks’s command, and ac- 
companied him to his room. We found here 
several other officers, and the conversation turned 
on military movements and army baggage. All 
agreed that the Romans had properly charac- 
| terized baggage as ‘‘ Impedimenta,” and that 
individuals as well as armies should carry as 
| little as possible. This is one of the advant- 
ages which the enemy has had over us in the 
field. Our troops have been overloaded with 
provisions and material, while the enemy have 
The 
country through which we advance is enriched 
by the pickings of our camps and the reckless 
wastefulness of our soldiers; and when we re- 


Brigadier -General Prince, who has 


| nothing except what is barely essential. 


| treat the enemy is supplied from our offcast 
| superfluities. 
lin other aspects. 


Yet the question may be viewed 
An army that is well and 
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regularly supplied is more amenable to disci- 
pline, and if less active on occasions, is more 
reliable in a protracted contest. It will con- 
tinue to improve and strengthen. On the 
other hand, it is difficult if not impossible to 
maintain efficient discipline in an army which 
draws uncertain and meagre supplies from the 
country through which it campaigns, and the 
tendency of such a system is to resolve organ- 
ized corps into undisciplined hordes of pillagers 
and skulkers. We have seen and felt the evils 
of both extremes, and may hit upon the golden 
mean. But actual war plays the devil with 
armies as well as theories. 

July 5.—I feel a sense of relief that the 
Fourth of July with its crackers and drunken- 
ness is over. Several long trains of ambulances 
filled with wounded from the James passed the 
hotel yesterday. To-day I see numerous wound 
ed officers limping about the public rooms, as- 
sisted by their friends, or lying on the sofas 
lionizing and recounting their adventures to 
groups of earnest listeners. 

I understand that the Army of the Valley 
moves over the Ridge toward Sperryville to- 
day. 

I met an acquaintance on the street who 
asked me to visit a wounded officer with him. 
I consented, and on entering the room was sur- 
prised to find in the patient an acquaintance of 
my own, Lieutenant Arnold of the Regular Cay- 
alry, whom I had seen with General Thomas 
in the Patterson campaign. 

He was just from the Peninsula with a ball 
through his leg, received in a wild charge made 
by his regiment, which rode around and fired 
their revolvers in the faces of two divisions of 
the enemy. As gallant and useless a perform- 
ance as the charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaklava. My young acquaintance seemed 
quite contented to have escaped with an hon- 
orable wound, and enjoyed the neat picture- 
hung chamber and the society of his friends. 
He says the army is in good spirits and by no 
means defeated. His manly and unpretending 
deportment contrasts somewhat with that of an 
officer who dined at the hotel ordinary yester- 
day. He entered the dining-hall supported by 
three attendants, attracting all eyes by the clat- 
ter of crutches and chairs, He still ostenta- 
tiously wore the powder-grimed and_blood- 
stiffened garments of the battle-field, accom- 
panied by the oaths and loud swaggering per- 
taining to the camp. 

I met a number of officers at Willard’s, where 
recent military events and future prospects were 
freely discussed. The campaign against Rich- 
mond is an accepted failure, for the present at 
least. Some are disposed to charge the result 
to feebleness and incapacity of the military 
commanders. Others insist that all our mis- 
fortunes are due to political jealousy and inter- 
meddling. 
conclusive reasons for their respective opinions 
I believe they are both right. The patient 
died of a complication of diseases, either of 


As both parties are able to show | 


which would have been suifiicient to kill him 


But the nation is not dead. The good-nature) 


giant gives a yawn or two, opens his eyes 
little wider, and has begun to consider whet} 
er, after all, he will not be obliged to pull of 
I think it will be better for all par 
ties that he should do so immediately, 


his gloves. 


The only result of this feeble magnanimit 
on the part of the Government heretofore he 
been to increase the presumption of its enemi: 
and weaken the confidence of its friends. 'T) 
blatant rebel proclaims himself in the midst of 
our camps, carries on his brazen intrigues j 
the very capital of the nation and is safe. Th 
Southern loyalist, persecuted and menaced ; 
one hand, ignored or suspected on the other, 
remorselessly robbed by all parties, is the most 
unhappy of mankind. To him the future prom 
ises nothing but ruin and contempt. I hea: 
m all sides that the Union sentiment in Vir 
do not doubt it. In 
I know of hundreds who, after havin; 
courageously opposed secession, risking every 
thing in the contest, have at length succumbed 
in hopeless bitterness of heart, and forsaking a 
loyalty which their government seemed both 
unable and unwilling to protect, seek present 
safety by participating in a crime which that 
government dares not or cares not to punish 
That they have grievously erred in yielding 
thus we must admit, yet who can withhold pity 
from men so unhappily ¢ircumstanced ? 

If it were really true that the Southern people 
had determined to separate themselves from 
the United States, and had thrown themselves 
heart and hand into the revolution, twice the 
power of this Government could not prevent it 
In a military point of view it would be simpl) 
No army that the United States 
or any other country could set on foot and 
maintain would be sufficient to overrun, occupy, 
and hold in subjection an unwilling people, in 
habiting a territory so extensive, so abundant 
in all the material of warlike maintenance, so 
difficult and complicated in its topography, so 
defended by impassable swamps, forests, rivers, 
and mountains, so unconquerable in its physica! 
features. Most foreigners look at the contest 
by this light; and it is regarded from the same 
stand-point by many of our own officers and 
well-meaning citizens, all of whom insist that 


ginia is giving way; I 
deed, 


impossible. 


| the Government can not succeed, and should, 


after an honorable struggle and a victory or two, 
accept a reasonable compromise and consent 
to separation. This counsel is doubtless well 
meant, coming from persons who have accept 
ed in good faith the assertions of the rebel 
leaders, ‘‘ that the Southern people have made 
war for the purpose of obtaining their inde 
pendence.” 

We who know better, who are acquainted 
with the extent of the imposture thus put upon 
the country and the world—we who know that 
the rebellion was not a movement of the people, 
that it was not based upon any popular senti 
ment adverse to the National Government, nor 














any essential diversity of character, interest, or 
opinion between the sections, nor upon any 
we 





adequate cause nor respectable motive 
who know, on the contrary, that it was con- 
trived by the unscrupulous ambition of a few, 
und is maintained by the willing and unwilling 
victims of their frauds and their treachery, that 
even the leaders themselves are the disappoint 
ed dupes of their own hopes and contrivances— 
that they are even now irreconcilably divided 
in opinion, and sustained only by excited pas- 
sions and the desperate necessity of their posi- 
tion rather than by well-defined hopes and 
principles—we who know that a large propor- 
tion of the Southern people regard the whole 
affair with abhorrence, and will not support it 
under any circumstances—we laugh at the 
oft-repeated assumption ‘that the South can 
not be conquered.” Now I will risk my judg- 
ment on the assertion that the rebellion will fail 
because the Southern people can not be forced 
for any great length of time to uphold a cause 
which is sanctioned neither by their hearts nor 
their heads. They will abandon it before we 
can crush it, 
Again. 
which now controls them shall be overthrown by 
the combined action of their desertion and our 
arms, the mass of the Southern people will re- 


As soon as the despotic usurpation 


turn to their allegiance more rapidly and more 


willingly than they have appeared to abandon 
it. It is with these views that I ery out against 
the moral and political management of the war. 
The irritating violence and injustice of extreme 
party fanaticism at the North—the delays, inde- 
cisions, and seeming feebleness of purpose of 
our leaders, only serves to increase the number 
of victims which must in the end be sacrificed 
to the great necessity of national unity. 

During the three succeeding weeks I re- 
mained in Washington, occupied in collecting 
geographical, topographical, and statistical in- 
formation of Central Virginia, assisting in the 
correction and improvement of maps embracing 
the theatre of the proposed campaign. As our 
published maps are found too general and often 
incorrect, and my own knowledge of the Pied- 
mont country wanting in detail, I undertook to 
supply these deficiencies as far as possible by 
examining all the refugees who could be found 
from that region. I observe that, while the 
whites are usually more comprehensive in their 
knowledge, the negroes are far more reliable for 
local details. ‘They know nothing of maps, but 
a limited district, which they have traversed 
night and day visiting, hunting raccoons, and 
robbing hen-houses, they will describe with 
great accuracy, naming every house, blind path, 
bridge, and ford. When I got to the limit of 
one fellow’s beat I engaged him to bring an ac- 
quaintance from the adjoining estate, or village, 
and in this manner I was enabled to get a very 
satisfactory description of a whole district into 
which our troops had not yet penetrated. Hav- 
ing had an opportunity of comparing this sketch 
with a map of the same region, afterward cap- 
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tured from the enemy, I was myself astonisted 
at its accuracy. 

The concentration of the different commands 
had meanwhile been going on. Banks had 
crossed the Ridge at Chester's Gap, and had 
taken position at Litthe Washington in Rappa- 
hannock County. Sigel, with Fremont’s old 
command, by the same route had reached Sper- 
ryville. 
destroy the Virginia Central Railroad by cav- 
alry raids. One, ordered from Fredericksburg, 
had been indifferently successful. The other, 
against Gordonsville and Charlottesville, had 
failed entirely. 

General Pope during this interval had issued 
several general orders which indicated that the 
war was assuming a darker aspect, and would 
no longer be waged with gloved hands. I had 
been aware that there was a good deal of politics 
in the army as well as in Congress. During my 
service with the Army of the Shenandoah I had 
forgotten this ina measure; but never passed a 


Several attempts had been made to 


day in Washington without being reminded of 
It could hardly be 
otherwise in a voluntary force composed of free 


it in some form or other. 


citizens accustomed to the continual supervision 
and management of their own political affairs, 
and especially in that great army which was 
organized and nurtured within sight of the 
Federal Capitol. There it seemed also that 
the personal and military jealousies, common to 
the history of all great military organizations, 

n- 


were in a measure merged in the superior 
terests of national politics. The patriotism of 
the country had already begun to lose that uni- 
formity of color and consistency which it had 
exhibited at the first sublime uprising of the 
people. The nation, like a bottle filled with a 
solution composed of varied ingredients, had 
been so thoroughly shaken that for a while all 
In time, how- 
ever, the violently-mixed ingredients of opinion 
had begun to settle and crystallize; and the 
names of Conservative and Radical had al- 
ready begun to divide the supporters of the 
National cause. The Chiefs of the Army of 
the Potomac, supported by a large and respect- 
able party in the country, were Conservative. 
The orders of General Pope indicated that he 
was about to carry on the war according to the 
Radical programme. The most unfriendly criti- 
cism that they might have elicited under ordi- 
nary circumstances was, that one was a harm- 
less flourish, the other proposing many judicious 
and essential military measures, contained para- 
graphs that might have been considered inju- 
diciously suggestive and needlessly severe. The 
whole order containing nothing contrary to the 
ordinary usages of war, and nothing exceeding 
the practice which some other commanders had 
found necessary in the field. They were, how- 
ever, assailed with a tempest of ridicule and 
execration so exaggerated and uncalled for, that 
I was shocked and alarmed at the recklessness 
and malignity of a party-spirit which could seize 
upon so trivial a pretext to weaken the influence 


perception of diversity was lost. 
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and destroy the prestige of an officer just about 
entering upon a campaign, upon whose results 
the safety of the army, and perhaps that of 
the country, depended. 

During this interval General Halleck was 
called to Washington and placed in chief com- 
mand of the armies, which, in view of the po- 
litical and military jealousies manifested, is a 
wise arrangement. Halleck is older than either 
of the Major-Generals in the field, and brings 
with him a reputation which would seem to fit 
him expressly for the responsible position he 
assumes, 

July 29.—I received notice that we start for 
the field to-day, so I packed my kit, took leave 
of my wife, and reported promptly at head- 
quarters. The General told me the enemy had 
drawn in their advanced posts, and were forti- 
fying at Gordonsville and Charlottesville. He 
is much disgusted at the failure of the cavalry 
raid against these places, and believes their cap- 
ture was entirely feasible at the time it was or- 
dered. 

At the appointed hour we took carnages 
drove to the terminus of the Washington and 
Alexandria Railroad. Here we were detained 
some time awaiting the arrival of the train and 
ministering to the entertainment of a crowd of 
gapers and impertinent questioners. We got 
off at length, and passing through Alexandria 
with only a few minutes’ delay, took the Orange 
and Alexandria road for Warrenton Junction. 

The country through which we passed after 
leaving Alexandria is not very attractive at 
best, but at this time wears a most dismal and 
war-wasted aspect. There were neither fences 
nor cultivation to be seen, and no traces of former 
civilized occupation except the ruins of houses 
burned or gutted, standing in the midst of deso- 
late weed-grown fields. The only visible in- 
habitants were half-naked and filthy negroes 
huddling in the partially-ruined tenements, or 
in temporary shanties constructed of the wrecks 
of farm-houses and outbuildings. Bull Run, 
where we crossed it, is a small sluggish stream, 
bordered by thickly-wooded bluffs; but all its 
features on a smaller scale than I expected. 

From hence to the Junction the country is an 
open plain with gentle undulations, dotted over 
with camps, deserted cantonments built of poles 
and mud, and trifling, incomplete earth-works. 
In front of a group of shanties, occupied by a 
company of our troops, we saw a formidable 
piece of ordnance, made of a burned log mount- 
ed on cart-wheels, a stuffed artillerist with a 
pipe in his mouth leaning on the breech of his 
Quaker gun. As we neared the Junction the 
traces of long military occupation became more 
impressive, and the earth-works assumed a more 
formidable appearance. The best constructed 


and 


of these were riveted with hurdles and barrels | 


filled with earth, grown over with weeds, and 
much washed and weather-beaten. The rebel 
stronghold at Manassas, which has figured so 
extensively for a year past in people’s imagina- 
tions and the newspapers, seems on sight to be 


| justice. 


| ket. 
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a 
a very tame affair, exciting very general syr- 
prise and disappointment among those who say 
the place for the first time. At the Junction 
are a number of hastily-constructed buildings 
occupied by sutlers, and numerous soldiers 
shanties inhabited by negroes, who seem t 
make a living by keeping eating-houses, 

From this Junction to Warrenton Junction 
the road runs in a direct line through a country 
gently undulating, generally covered with scrub 
by pine and oak timber, a very poor soil, and 
apparently without cultivation or inhabitants. 
Turning from the main road on to the Warren 
ton stem we immediately find ourselves in a 
more fertile region of bolder natural features. 
pleasantly improved and well populated. Ar 
riving at the pretty viliage of Warrenton, w: 
were welcomed by a shower of rain, and con 
ducted through it to general head-quarters, 
located in a handsome building on the outskirts 
of the town, lately occupied as a female sem 
inary. 


Major Meline and myself found more accept 
able quarters in the village. Our host was re- 
signed, sociable, and complaisant. He was a 
lawyer, had a wife and six children, had been 
ruined by the war, and was reasonably cheerful 
under it all. After establishing we walked out 
to see the place—a straggling village, with some 
well-built cottage residences, all pleasantly em 
bowered in trees and adorned with shrubbery 
and flowers. The inhabitants were the 
streets, mixing freely with the officers and sol 
diers. 


on 


I heard from our host the following account 
of the death of Robert Scott, which seems to 
have left a deep and unfavorable impression 
upon the people of Fauquier County: Scott was 
an eminent jurist, and, in point of influence and 
popularity, the man of the county. He was a 
decided Union man, utterly repudiating the as- 
sumed validity and denying the expediency ot 
secession. When this region was first occupied 
by our troops two stragglers or deserters went 
ranging through the neighborhood, commit- 
ting numerous robberies and outrages upon the 
peaceful inhabitants. Robert Scott, doubtless 
relying on the protection due to his loyalty, 
headed a party of citizens and followed these 
marauders for the purpose of bringing them to 
They were caught in a vacant house, 
and one secured before he could reach his mus- 
The other retreated to a room where their 
arms were deposited, and stood on his defense. 
Scott boldly entered the room, and, ordering 
him to surrender, received a ball through his 
chest. As he fell he cried to his followers, ‘‘ I 
am killed; now rush in and seize him!” The 
next man that entered received a ball through 
the head. The others were dismayed, and the 
marauder escaped. The man first captured 
then endeavored to escape, and was shot by the 
followers of Scott. At this juncture a company 
of Federal cavalry came up, and, on being in- 
formed of the circumstances, the officer went in 
pursuit of the fugitive soldier. He managed 
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to escape, however, and takiag 
refuge with his regiment, lion- 
ized for several days as the hero 
of a great fight with guerrillas. 
He was ultimately arrested, but 
how disposed of I have never 
heard. 

July 30.—Our mess-chest hav- 
ing arrived, I made my breakfast 
on corn-bread and an egg. Our 
cook’s first attempt at biggin cof- 
fee is not a Joe is a 
Virginian, a native of these re- 
gions, and professes to have been 
a servant of General Longstreet. 

He also professes to be well ac- 

quainted with all the roads in 

this country, but he is so full of 

military conceit that I get but 

little information from him. He 

thinks we should “advance in three columns,” 
and we will assuredly take Richmond. But as 
he does not indicate the routes or the strength 
of the columns necessary I am but little en- 
lightened. After sifting Joe I am inclined to 
think that all the military knowledge he ac- 
quired while in the service of General Long- 
street is comprised in the single phrase, ‘‘ Ad- 
vance in three columns,” as he brings it in on 
all occasions, and with it foils all my attempts 
to get additional items for my map. I hope 
Joe’s acquaintance with the culinary art may 
be more varied and definite. 

To-day we had Colonel Beckwith, our Chief 
Commissary, to dine with us. The mess-chest 
was resplendent, but the dinner meagre enough 
Our cook had boiled a 


success. 


for a devotee in Lent. 


shin-bone of veal, consequently the soup was | 


watery and tasteless, and the bowil/é as dry as 
oak chips. 
other such dinner we would advance on him in 
three columns. The menace had its effect, and 
supper was unexceptionable. 

July 31.—I was aroused this morning by the 
drums of a brigade marching southward. Usu- 
ally these martial sights and sounds excite me 
grandly. This morning the sight of the bat- 
tered and thinned regiments was extremely 
saddening. Iam, perhaps, not so confident now 
as formerly, but fife and dram ring out “ Bully 
for us!” and “ Bully for you!” with unction, and 
the men march with a firm step and well-closed 
ranks, Who knows, after all, but we may be 
marching to glory and unity ? 

I repaired to head-quarters and found every 
thing in motion. As one of my horses was 
with General Banks’s command, and the other 
not yet arrived from Washington, I applied to 
Colonel Morgan, of the Staff, who kindly loaned 
me one of the extra horses, and in due time our 
cavaleade took the road. Passing through the 
village we stopped in front of a handsome house 
on the Sulphur Springs road, where General 
M ‘Dowell and Staff joined us. Thus reinforced, 
our cavaleade, numbering with officers and es- 
corts about two hundred men, headed by the 


Joe was informed if he served an- 
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THE WAR. 


A DUSTY RIDF. 


two Major-Generals, started 
turnpike, leaving in its train 
dense and suffocating as was 
an A.D.C. 

The country through which we passed was 
hilly and wooded, and but sparsely inhabited. 
The road was paved with knotty quartz, badly 
broken, and with no tendency to cement. Its 
surfate was consequently covered with loose, 
angular flints, exceedingly destructive to the 
horses’ feet. I am pleased to perceive that 
General Pope is an accomplished horseman, 


on the Sperryville 
a cloud of dust as 
ever swallowed by 


which he, shows by the quiet pace at which he 
moves. There is to my mind no surer indica- 
tion of a green-horn in the saddle than to see 
him staving recklessly through rocks, heat, mud, 
and dust. 

Crossing Hedgeman’s River at Waterloo by 
a temporary wooden bridge, we rode through 
forest for a mile, and then emerged into a 
charming grass-covered field surrounded by 
wood, where we found the head-quarters camp 
already pitched and the baggage unloaded. 
After a ride of eight miles through heat and 
dust the refreshment of this green and shaded 
spot was delicious. 

August 1.—Before sunrise we mounted and 
were off with the General to review the troops 
of M‘Dowell’s Corps stationed in the vicinity. 
Recrossing Hedgeman’s River by a ford we as- 
cended a hill, on the summit of which stood a 
regiment of cavalry (First Maine) formed in 
single lines. The view from this summit was 
magnificent. The neighboring slopes and crests 
were all occupied by batteries and lines and 
masses of infantry standing grim and motion- 
less, men and horses as if turned to stone by 
the imposing order of discipline. So absolute 
was the stillness that in the shadow the lines 
and masses might have been mistaken for in- 
animate hedge-rows or fields of standing corn; 
but as we advanced the slanting rays of the 
morning sun revealed the lines of glittering 
steel, and flashed on the polished surface of 
the brass guns and well-burnished equipments 
of the batteries. 
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On the moment, as if the charmed stillness 
had been broken by the first glance of sunlight, 
the bugles sounded, the drums rolled from hill 
and valley, columns of fire leaped from the 
brazen throats of the cannon, shaking the earth 
with reverberating thunder, and wrapping the 
hill-tops in a shroud of white smoke. Then 
came the brief, stern words of command, fol- 
lowed by the prompt clash of arms saluting, 
concluding with a stirring burst of music from 
the bands. It was a combination of sights 
and sounds calculated to thrill the meanest soul 
with a sense of martial glory. ‘The troops re- 
viewed were the brigades of Tawers, Hartsuff, 
and Duryea, composing Ricketts’s Division of 
M‘Dowell’s Corps. In appearance a most ef- 
ficient and well-disciplined body of soldiers, 

As soon as the review was ended we return- 
ed to our last night’s camping ground. Our 
canvas village had already disappeared, and we 
lost no time in following the march. Our ride 
was hot and dusty in the extreme, but as we 
approached the Blue Ridge the roads improved 
and the country became more picturesque. The 
hills increased to mountains, and the cultiva- 
tion in the valleys appeared fresher and more 
pleasing than in the region below. We passed 
through Amissville, a straggling village twelve 
miles fromi Warrenton, and six miles further 
on our road we passed Gaines’s Cross Roads, a 
small collection of houses, made up of a farm- 
house, negro quarters, a store, and a black- 
smith-shop. Near here we made a long halt 
beside a fresh stream, which opportunity I im- 
proved by taking a comfortable siesta under a 
tree and gathering a fresh lunch of blackberries 
from an adjoining field. 

Located in the edge of a wood, one mile from 
Little Washington, we found General Banks's 
head-quarters encampment. General Pope’s 
encampment was located on the edge of the 
same wood, about five hundred yards distant 
from General Banks, 

We have had since yesterday rumors of the 
evacuation of Richmond. I discussed the sub- 
ject with Colonel Beckwith, who doubts its au- 
thenticity, and says, moreover, if true, it will 
not be to our advantage. 

I was aroused from my slumbers by a mes- 
sage from General Pope. [armed my soul for 
a wearisome night-ride, but on reporting was 
relieved to hear that I had been called to re- 
ceive my pony, which had been forwarded from 
Washington by the Quarter-master. This af- 
fair disposed of I returned to my enjoyable 
sleep. 

August 2,—A sunbeam poked me in the eye 
this morning and roused me from a delightful 
night’s sleep. General Banks and Staff, with 
many Officers of his corps, have called on the 
commanding General to-day. 

In the course of the day I revisited General 
Banks’s camp, and was introduced to Major 
Pelouze, his Adjutant-General. While talking 
with Captain S , a German aid-de-camp 
I was astonished to perceive that after eight 


months of army life he had not learned 


swear. His servant having grossly misbehaved. 
the Captain addressed him as follows : 6 Y, 
rascal! dam’! you go immediately to the guar 
house! dam’! You very bad fellow; dam’! 
While the offended officer was struggling wit) 
the vernacular the reprobate snickered in his 
face, and only took to his heels in time to e 
cape a sabre-cut. 

General Buford, who has succeeded Hatch 
in command of the cavalry, has pushed to tl 
front to-day to feel and strike any weak point 
on the enemy’s railroad communications, T} 
next few days will probably be anxious ones 
for our commander, who already seems suffi 
ciently jaded and irascible. 

August 3, Sunday.—General Banks’s Corps 
is reviewed to-day, but as the General only 
takes half a dozen officers with him I am quite 
content to stay at home. 

Around the mess-chest to-day I advanced 
the opinion that the people of the Southern 
States were, as a rule, more warlike in thei: 
tastes and habits than those of the North, 
Smith agreed with me, but the others took a 
purely partisan view of the question, and the 
discussion degenerated into a wrangle. After 
dinner Colonel Smith and myself discussed our 
prospects and the character of our commander. 
General Pope is a Kentuckian by birth, but re- 
moved to Illinois in early life. He has beer 
educated at West Point, was distinguished in 
the Mexican War, and has been quite success 
ful in the West. He was formerly attached to 
the corps of Topographical Engineers, and | 
have already remarked the readiness with which 
he receives and comprehends all topographical 
information. When I have once described to 
him a district of-country with which I am fa 
miliar I am never called on to explain or reit 
erate, 

This talent is the essential basis of a compre- 
hensive soldier. Pope has always thought that 
the key of the rebellion lay in East Tennessee, 
and that region should have been occupied at 
all hazards in the beginning of the war. He 
believes in continued and determined aggres- 
sion, and thinks that large bodies of cavalry 
should penetrate the enemy’s lines from all 
quarters, their advance supported by masses otf 
infantry in good positions to relieve the cavalry 
when pressed, or to take advantage of their 
successes. The National armies should never 
accept the defensive, except when driven by 
temporary necessity. I am the more pleased 


| with these military views, as they have been my 


own from the beginning of the war. 

We hear that General Crawford, who leads 
the advanced brigade, has had a skirmish wit! 
the enemy about Orange Court House, killing 
and capturing about sixty, with a loss of only 
five on our side, 

August 4.—Breakfasted this morning on corn- 
bread and cold pork. Some of our Sybarites 
begin to growl, and declare that the elegance 
of our mess-service only mocks the poverty of 








our fare. To relieve our establishment from 
the opprobrium I got an ambulance, and, at- 
tended by John with an array of empty boxes, 
bags. and jugs, went in person to the Commis- 
gariat of Gordon’s brigade to lay in supplies. 
By hard bargaining I managed to get a quart 
if beans and ten pounds of soap! This will 
serve at least to make our cups and platters 
shine. 

In the evening I walked out alone upon the 
hills to enjoy the society of my own thoughts. 
Drum and bugle were sounding the retreat 
through the semicircle of camps. The thou- 
sand glimmering lights upon the hill-sides shone 
through the moonlit mist like the lamps of a 
great city. These disappeared, one after an- 
other, until the moon was left to reign alone 
over silence and sleep. I started to return to 
my quarters. After entering the wood I missed 
my way, and wandered for nearly an hour 
among cavalry camps and teamsters en bivouac, 
ul within a circle of not over two hundred 
vards’ radius. I at length returned to General 
Banks's camp, and taking my bearings thence 
got home without difficulty. I concealed this 
adventure lest it might injure my topographic- 
al reputation. Yet when a man goes out to 
snuff the moon, and lets his thoughts go wool- 
gathering among the stars, he is very apt to lose 
himself in the intricate by-ways of this dull earth. 

August 5.—This promises to be a day hotter 
even than yesterday, which was boiling. I 
passed an hour in the tent of Colonel Cleary, 
our chief Quarter-master. We told snake and 
fish stories, and our host is responsible for the 
following : 

Some years ago, while he was crossing the 
Mississippi in a boat rowed by some soldiers, he 
saw approaching them what appeared to be a 
large fish, bobbing up and down upon the sur- 
face of the water like a porpoise. He handed 
his sabre to one of the men, and told him to 
strike it as it passed. The soldier watched his 
opportunity and gave the fish a vigorous thrust, 
but the point glanced as if it had struck a blad- 
der. Resolved not to let the creature escape, 
the man jumped into the stream, and seizing it 
by the gills managed, with assistance, to get it 
into the boat. It proved to be a large cat-fish, 
which had swallowed a musk-rat. The animal’s 
tail still hung out of its mouth. In process 
of digestion the rat had swelled, and generated 
such an amount of gas in the fish’s stomach 
that it puffed him up like a bladder, and ren- 
dered it impossible for him to sink in the water, 
doubtless giving him the heart-burn in addi- 
tion. ‘The soldiers ate the cat-fish, which they 
declared’ was savory, notwithstanding its dis- 
gusting condition. 

A negro camé into camp with a fine horse, 
and telling a romantic story about his maltreat- 
ment by guerrillas. He exhibited a rope with 
which he had been tied for some days, and said 
also that he had been chained to a tree and shot 
at for amusement by his master and friends. 

He finally broke loose, leaped upon the guerrilla 
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leader’s horse, and escaped amidst a shower of 
bullets. He was ready to lead an expedition 
to capture his master and assistant guerrillas, 
and some of our officers determined to under- 
take it. 
gee, and after a few questions had convincin 

proof of what I was sufficiently assured of b« 

fore—that the whole story was a lie. The: 

were no traces of gyves upon the negro’s legs 
or arms, and the rope with which he had 
been bound for several days was evidently a 


I was requested to examine the refu- 


new one which had never been tied in a knot 
of any kind. He had broken loose when thus 
tied, and riding furiously had got into our camp. 
The fragment of rope he exhibited had been 
cut clean at either end with a sharp knife—the 
negro had no knife. On presenting these points 
to the company they were satisfied, and our 
refugee went to the guard-house. An hour 
after an old and respectable citizen, living 
within sight of our camps, came in to claim the 
horse, which had been stolen from his stable. 

August 6.—Banks’s corps moves forward to- 
day ten miles; we follow to-morrow. I visited 
some old friends residing in this neighborhood, 
and passed the evening in delightful social in 
tercourse, forgetting the war with all its bitter- 
ness and devastation, past, present, and to come. 

August 7.—This morning I was aroused at four 
o'clock, and for the two hours following our 
camp presented a busy scene—hasty cooking, 
breakfasting, packing, striking tents, and load- 
ing wagons, To escape this most disagreeable 
phase of camp life I rode forward to Little 
Washington, a sorry village of three or four 
hundred inhabitants, and there occupied myself 
in getting topographical and other information 
from the citizens. When the Staff cavalcade 
passed through I joined it, and swallowed hot 
dust until we arrived at Sperryville, where 
Sigel’s command lay. 

Sperryville is even smaller than Little Wash- 
ington—a mere cross-roads hamlet. We found 
Sigel’s corps under arms, ready for service. 





The drums beat, the cannon sounded, and the 
bands played as usual. The turn-out was quite 
imposing, showing eleven regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and four batteries. General 
Sigel’s head-quarters were located in a plain 
wooden house on a pretty bluff overlooking the 
village, and shaded by three majestic oaks 
worthy of an English park. The hospital tents 
were pitched under the shade of these trees, 
and numerous buckets of iced-water were set 
out to refresh us. While the juniors of the Stafi 
lolled in the shade I was sent for by the Gen- 
erals, who needed some topographical informa- 
tion. While there I remarked the entrance of 
a tall, slender, spectacled officer, with pale broad 
forehead, hazel eyes, and red mustache. His 
whole appearance struck me as indicating more 
of the poet and scholar than the soldier. He 
spoke English fluently, but with a marked Ger 
man accent, and used the German language in 
addressing some of the officers present. This 
was Brigadier-General Carl Schurz. 
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From hence we rode forward six miles to 
Woodville, where we reviewed Schenks’s, and 
afterward Milroy’s brigade. This last-named 
brigade was composed chiefly of Western Vir- 
ginians, the second, third, and fifth regiments 
of loyal Virginia infantry being present. 

This ceremony concluded we pushed forward, 
and passed through a collection of the most 
wretchedly dilapidated buildings that I ever 
saw. Seeing a soldier wandering about and 
peeping through the crevices of the doors and 
weather-boarding, I asked him what place this 
was. ‘The natives call it Boston,” said he. 
Then, winking facetiously, he said: “I am 
from the Old Bay State, and the name reminds 
me very much of Old Boston.” 

Late in the afternoon we reached the banks 
of Hazel River, and saw the encampment of 
Banks’s corps covering the green meadows and 
gently-sloping hills that border that beautiful 
stream. The scene was one of animated cheer- 
fulness. Thousands were grouped around the 
fires and camp-kettles preparing the evening 
meal. Thousands more were stretched upon 
the cool green carpet sleeping or enjoying the 
freshness after the hot and dusty march. The 


crystal stream was alive with joyous bathers, | 
while horses and mules were sharing the en- | 


joyment of grass and fresh water with their 
biped governors. 
and forest, rose the grand outline of the Blue 
Ridge, broken by lofty and fantastic peaks, 
beautifully contrasting in color and sentiment 
with the varied and animated fore-ground. 
The sight of our martial host enjoying the 
coolness of the evening halt had for the mo- 
ment thrilled me with pride and pleasure ; but, 
as I raised my eyes, how quickly our pomp 
and power, our hopes and fears, our plans and 
purposes, shrunk into insignificance in presence 
of the blue serenity of those eternal hills. 
Crossing Hazel River by a covered wooden 
bridge we shortly reached our head - quarters 
camp, already pitched, and occupied by a num- 
ber of officers who had ridden in advance to 
avoid the dust. Having selected and secured 
a tent, I walked down a green lane to the riv- 
er, where I had a delicious bath; and then, 
feeling giddy from hunger and doubtful of the 
ability of the mess-chest to afford relief, I re- 
solved to forage a little in my own behalf. 
ing an humble dwelling near a mill, I called and 
asked for something to eat. A young matron 


See- 


received me cheerfully, but declared there was | 


nothing eatable in the house. [ tried persua- 
sive arts, and finally induced her to exhibit a 
ehunk of cold corn-bread, some fresh butter, 
and a bowl of bonny-clabber. ‘‘ Now,” said I, 
“this would be delightful if I only had a hand- 
ful of sugar to season the bonny-clabber.” The 
young woman hesitated—looking first at me, 
and then at the three tallow-faced children that 


clung to her skirts—then said she was very sor- | 


ry, but she had no sugar. I did not press the 
question, but sat down to my meal; my hostess 
meanwhile moved about uneasily, looking at 


To the westward, over hill | 
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the cupboard-door and then at the children: 
and then she opened the cupboard-door, ang 
from behind some empty jars and cracked pitch- 
ers she took a tea-cup, and, with softening eyes 
and quivering lip, set it before me. It was hal 
filled with brown sugar, evidently long hoarded 
and quite dry. ‘‘My good woman,” I said, 
smiling, ‘‘ I knew you had sugar from the first,’ 
She answered, blushing: ‘* Indeed, Sir, that is 
all I have; and it is the only sweet thing I have 
about the house, or have had for a long time. 
A soldier gave me that in return for some milk. 
and I have kept it for my children. When the 
little ones are sick they cry for sweet things, 
and it grieves me when I have none to give 
them. When I went to the store, six months 
ago, sugar was a dollar and a half a pound, and 
I was too poor to buy any; and since that it is 
not to be had at any price.” 

While my hostess was talking I remorseless 
ly devoured the last grain of her sugar, and 
rising to depart laid a silver quarter on the 
table. She declined accepting remuneration. 
saying it had pleased her to see me eat. | 
gave the piece to one of the children and hasti 
ly returned to camp. 

I found the mess-chest open, and Joe stand 
ing by a fire over his empty pots and pans in : 
state of great perplexity. 
Calling my man John, I ordered a two-gallon 
jug to be filled with molasses, and several 
pounds of sugar in a box; loading him with 
these I bade him follow me, and returned di- 
rectly to the cottage by the mill. At the sight 
of these treasures the eyes of mother and chil 
dren sparkled with delight. She thanked me 
over and over, declaring she was prouder of 
the sugar than all she had in the house besides 
On taking leave I said: 
man, keep this carefully for your children, and 
don’t give it away to every idle soldier that 
comes prowling around for food.” 
Sir!” she exclaimed, ‘if the Lord always 
makes me as good a return as He has done for 
the handful I gave you, the children will nevei 
want !” 

August 8.—By sunrise this morning we were 
on the road to Culpepper Court House. We 
lost several animals by the heat yesterday, and 
this morning several of the staff-horses, in- 
cluding one or two belonging to the General, 
are badly foundered. 

Profiting by the experiences of yesterday, 
Colonel Beckwith and myself dropped behind 
the cavalcade far enough to avoid the dust, and 
in this way had an agreeable ride in defiance of 
the heat, pleasantly discussing great and little 
men, and matters of war and state policy. As 
we approached our destination the mountain 
spurs disappeared, and the country was more 
open and cultivated. 

Seeking for General Pope we were directed 
to the head-quarters of General M‘Dowell, es- 
tablished at the residence of Mr. Wallach, a 
loyal Virginian, and the well-known editor of 
the Washington Star, situated about three- 


There was no meat. 


“Now, my geod wo- 


** Bless vou, 
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fourths of a mile north of the town. Here we 
found Generals Pope and M‘Dowell, with their 
military families, grouped in front of their tents 
or stretched on the grass of the shaded lawn, 
talking, refreshing, writing, or sleeping, as cir- 
cumstances and duty permitted. The maps 
were called for; routes, fords, and positions 
discussed; and orders sent here and there in 
accordance with the plans adopted. 

Presently General Pope requested me to ride 
forward and ascertain where Colonel Butler 
had located his head-quarters encampment. I 
mounted and rode through the village, to the 
southern extremity, without being able to hear 
any thing of Colonel Butler or the camp. See- 
ing a signal-station some distance ahead, I rode 
up to it, and found an officer of my acquaint- 
ance in charge. He inquired earnestly the 
whereabouts of General Pope, and showed me 
a signal-message from the front, stating that 
the enemy were advancing by Robertson’s Riv- 
er, and were already engaged with our advance. 
A few moments after I met a negro fugitive 
carrying a bundle and much blown with the 
heat. He had come from near Burnett’s Ford, 
and said the rebels were across the Rapidan, 
and face to face with the Union troops. 

I at length found our camp, pitched in a 
pleasant inclosure about a mile in front of Cul- 
pepper and the mass of M‘Dowell’s forces, with 
nothing between us and the enemy, that I was 
aware of, but our cavalry and a line of infantry 
pickets. As I judged this location would pres- 
ently be abandoned I did not unpack, but or- 
dered Joe to cook some dinner, and, pending 
that operation, sat down to write up my journal. 

Lieutenant Brown, of Banks’s Staff, called 
me out, and, with some mystery, informed me 
that he had arrested a rebel spy, and was taking 
him before General Pope. I walked down to 
the wagon to see the prisoner, and recognized 
a young man of our own secret-service, whom I 
had seen in General Banks’s tent some even- 
ings since. He recognized me also, and I pri- 
vately signaled him to be quiet until carried 
before the General. 

Before our dinner was served stragglers and 
fugitives, white and black, horse and foot, be- 
gan to appear on the Orange Court House road, 
hastening back toward Culpepper. They came 
by ones and twos at first; then the stream 
thickened into squads and companies—ail re- 
porting the advance of the enemy in great force 
and immediate proximity. Presently a mes- 
senger came ordering us to strike tents and re- 
tire behind the town. This was executed in a 
manner which indicated an approaching stam- 
pede among teamsters and underlings. 

Joe meanwhile brought in the dinner—a pair 
of stewed chickens, corn-bread, and coffee, 
flanked by a bottle of Catawba. Major Meline 
and myself sat down and finished our meal with 
a zest, in spite of the sword suspended over our 
heads. Turning the bottle bottom upward and 
pledging ‘‘the cause” to the last drop, we 
mounted and started for M‘Dowell’s head- 


quarters—the riff-raff still straggling in from 
the front with most discouraging reports. I 
think at least two hundred have passed, looking 
unusually scared and jaded. 

As we entered the street of the village, how- 
ever, we met a superb dramatic contrast to this 
sniveling crowd. This was Crawford’s brigade 
moving to the front, with drums beating and 
colors flying. I recognized the gallant com- 
mander and his adjutant, D’Hauteville, in the 
van. As they passed the General saluted me 
** Lieutenant-Colonel.” I turned and rode with 
him a short distance, when he informed me that 
Governor Pierpont had forwarded me a com 
mission of Lieutenant-Colonel of Cavalry, which 
was now with General Banks. 


Promotion is 
always agreeable to a soldier, and I was espe- 


cially gratified to receive it from the Govyernoi 
of my native State. 

Returning to my companion we waited to see 
the brigade pass. It was the most inspiriting 
sight I ever beheld. There were four regi- 
ments of infantry and two batteries. The reg- 
iments were the Forty-sixth Pennsylvania, Fifth 
Connecticut, Tenth Maine, and Twenty-eighth 
New York, with Roemer’s and Knapp’s batteries. 

Riding on to Mr. Wallach’s residence, we 
found the Generals there as usual. Our host 
presented me to some young ladies visiting at 
his house, who claimed kindred which I, of 
course, was delighted to acknowledge. While 
in Washington I had several lengthy interviews 
with a refugee from this vicinity from whom I 
obtained a great deal of valuable information 
of various kinds. On reporting the result of 
my examinations to the General one day, he said, 
abruptly, ‘‘ 1 am told that your man is a scoun- 
drel. When he calls again arrest him and turn 
him over to the Provost Marshal.” I remon 
strated warmly, insisting that the man was true 
and had furnished a deal of valuable informa 
tion. The General then said, ‘‘ Very well, if 
you have faith in him make what you can of 
him,” 

This afternoon my refugee appeared at head- 
quarters and called me aside. He was just 
from Louisa Court House, and said there were 
no Confederates there. He suggested that the 
present was a favorable opportunity to direct a 
cavalry raid against the railroad at that point. 
He said Jackson was across the Rapidan with 
about thirty thousand men and seventy guns, 
some of them twenty or thirty pounders, My 
man had moved among the troops for half a day, 
and said, from the talk among them, it was 
Jackson’s intention to toll Pope across the 
Rapidan. I immediately mentioned this in- 
formation to General Pope, who said that King 
had already sent out an expedition from Fred- 
ericksburg and destroyed the railroad below 
Louisa. The estimate of Jackson’s force he 
said accorded with his own opinions.. I then 
mentioned the source from whence I had got 
the news, which I imagined may have dashed 
the Commander's faith in it, but he said no- 
thing. 
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August 9.—Saturday. I slept well, disturbed 
only with the half-consciousness of hearing 
wagons moving on the road all night. This I 
understand was Banks’s corps moving. The 
trains were all parked in the fields between us 
and town, but the troops had passed on to the 
front, 

After breakfast I retired to my tent for the 
purpose of writing some letters of personal im- 
portance. In the midst of my occupation I was 
startled by the boom of artillery apparently 
about five miles distant to the southward, I 
immediately buckled’on my equipments, ordered 
my horse to be saddled, and then returned to 
finish my letters. Meanwhile the cannonading 
continued from time to time with repeated in- 
tervals of silence. After dinner 

“The war which for a space did fail 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale.” 
The thuds of the guns became more rapid and 
continuous, and seemed at times to be ap- 
proaching Culpepper; but this might probably 
be from a change of the wind. I became very 
restless, feeling assured there was a battle going 
on, and called on my friend, Colonel Beckwith, 
who said that the sounds indicated it very 
Clearly. 

General Pope meanwhile sat quietly smoking 
and reading at his tent door. Concluding that 
he must have all the needful information on the 
subject I retired to my tent, and throwing my- 
self on my bed endeavored to go to sleep, not 
the less convinced that a battle was in progress. 
About four o'clock p.m. the order was sudden 
ly given for the Staff to mount. In a few min- 
utes we were on the road. Passing through 
the village I observed the inhabitants thronging 
the doors and windows, their faces ghastly with 
anxiety and terror. 

M‘Dowell, who started with us, now gave 
orders to the divisions of his command lying 
around Culpepper to move forward without de- 
lay. The head of Sigel’s column was not yet 
in from Sperryville, but the General and Staff 
had ridden forward to report. The troops of 
this command were said to be much jaded by 
the heat and fatigue, consequently General Pope 
allowed them one hour to halt and refresh, after 
which they were ordered to move immediately 
to the front. 

As we rode forward toward the scene of ac- 
tion the pounding of the cannon became more 
and more furious. The regiments of M‘Dowell’s 
command were moving rapidly by the highway 
and through fields, cheering us heartily as we 
passed. Approaching still nearer the field we 
were met by a column of wounded on foot, on 
horseback, and in ambulances, with the usual 
accompaniment of assistants and non-combat- 
ants. The Staff and escort immediately drew 
sabres, and went in to drive back the stragglers. 
But the bloody bandages and stout counte- 
nances of the men, many of whom still carried 
their arms, showed there had been no stampede. 
Few were found who were not legitimately going 
to the rear. 
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Meanwhile the thunder of the cannon had 
been succeeded by rapid and continuous volleys 
of musketry. We had already entered the bat. 
tle-cloud. The setting sun looked red through 
the dust and sulphurous smoke. The ghast- 
ly procession of bandaged and bloody soldiers 
and dripping ambulances still continued, 

As messengers and staff-officers reported ti 
the General our pace was quickened. Mean 
while the sounds of the combat had ceased, and 
we arrived on the field just about sunset, meet- 
ing General Banks attended by a single aid-c 
camp. The General halted in an open field 
just behind the wood held by our troops, Thi 
roughly-handled brigades and batteries of 
Banks’s command had fallen back to the pos 
tion from which they had advanced in the mor: 
ing. A further retrograde was checked by th. 
arrival of the Commander-in-Chief and the fre) 
column of M‘Dowell. As the troops passed to 
occupy the positions assigned them they rent 
the murky air with repeated and defiant cheers, 
The Commanders at length dismounted and 
seated themselves on the rocky ledges of a gen- 
tle eminence, while Staff and escort followed 
their example, glad to escape the weariness of 
the saddle. 

In the mean time the full moon in her glory 
had risen on our left. We lay here for an hour, 
probably, during which time I heard at inter- 
vals a dropping fire of musketry in the wood in 
front, and an occasional volley apparently fired 
At the same time I had ob- 
served numerous stragglers and some organized 


by a company. 


companies issuing from the wood and moving 
to the rear by the main Culpepper road and 


across fields. At length we were startled by 
the screaming of a shell just over our position, 
exploding a hundred yards or more beyond. 
Another and another followed, and then they 
flew by half dozens, hurtling and crashing in 
nervous proximity to us. The word was given 
to shelter ourselves, and we crouched as near 
the ground as possible on the slope opposite the 
batteries, with no other advantage that I could 
perceive than that of avoiding the direct fire by 
exposing more surface to the fragments of shells, 
spherical, case, and other deadly missiles which 
showered around and among us, so close that 
we were frequently peppered with the dirt and 
gravel they scattered in their fall. 

We lay here holding our horses by the bridles 
for a half or three-quarters of an hour, watching 
the fiery tracks of these death-dealing meteors 
athwart the sky, listening to the thuds of the 
falling fragments, and making neat calculations 
as to our chances of being missed. That is, I 
suppose other people were thus occupied, as 
there was little said beyond an occasional nerv- 
ous attempt at a joke. Our respected Chief of 
Engineers had brought an umbrella to the field, 
which unmilitary utensil had excited some mer- 
riment. In the thickest of the storm a voice 
was heard desiring him to hoist it for the pro- 
tection of the company. A stunning explosion 
near enough to make our ears sing was the only 
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response. Another got up sufficient noncha- 
lance to observe, that the scene, with the glori- 
ous moon hanging on the verge of that mass of 
clouds contrasting with the red glare of the 
bursting shells, was sublime. Quoth a com- 
rade at his elbow, ‘* Yes, sublime as hell!” 
And the aptness of his ilustration was verified 
by a chorus of demoniac howls that pierced the 
shuddering air. I had once or twice remarked 
in the pride of my heart that I would rather 
take a shot myself than have my mare hit. 
Yet when the faithful creature in her tremor 
put her nose close to my face, and stood over 
my prostrate body, I experienced a sentiment 
of involuntary gratitude for the slim protection 
thus afforded, even considering the probability 
of being crushed by her falling. 

While the cannonade continued the dropping 
fire of musketry was occasionally resumed in 
the wood, and stragglers might still be seen 
dribbling to the rear in considerable numbers. 
Meanwhile the moon had become obscured Ly 
the rising clouds, and to the relief of all the 
firing from the batteries ceased. Stimulated 
by the excitement our party resumed their con- 
versation, which sparkled with facetious cheer- 
fulness. 

In the partial darkness which enveloped the 
field I observed a body of cavalry emerging 
from the wood by the Culpepper road. They 
moved at a walk, and when the head of their 
column had passed our position they halted, the 
nearest part of their line being not over forty 
yards distant. I remarked to an officer that I 
felt annoyed at seeing our troops continually re- 
tiring from the front in this manner. At the 
same moment there was a sharp fire of musketry 
opened from the wood which extended at right 


SKEDADDLE. 


angles across the Culpepper road, the balls hiss- 
ing through the bushes under whici we sat, and 
covering us with leaves and twigs. Immedi 
ately our whole company, officers and escort, 
numbering probably a hundred persons, sprung 
to their feet. As we rose I heard the words of 
command passing along the column of cavalry 
on the road, which instantly wheeled into line 
and opened fire with pistols and carbines, rat 
tling like forty barrels of Chinese crackers ig 
nited at once. 

There was a general scrambling for horses 
Perceiving that 
we were exposed to a concentrated fire from a 


and a mounting in hot haste, 


long line on the Culpepper road and a cross-fire 
from the wood, I did not see the advantage of 
being on horseback, but concluded to wait and 
take my chances where I stood until the pistols 
were emptied and there was a slackening of the 
fusillade. 

Near me stood Captain Menkin of the escort. 
Observing that a number of his troopers had 
leaped into their saddles at the first alarm, he 
shouted, authoritatively, ‘‘ Who dares to mount 
without orders? Dismount!” Down came 
the abashed offenders. With a stern and brief 
rebuke for their unsoldierly haste he gave the 
order with studied deliberation, ‘*‘ Prepare to 
mount! Mount!” 

It was executed with the cool precision of a 
field parade, although the very air was hot witl 
the hissing lead, and the ground beneath and 
around sparkled with lines of fire where thé 
balls struck and ricochetted over the surface of 
flinty gravel stones. I mounted at the same 
moment, seeing the Staff and escort moving off 
in a body and at a trot, which as they de- 
scended the little slope broke into a gallop. As 
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we moved obliquely out from the angle in which 
we had been enveloped, and across the open 
field, I perceived that the fire of the enemy in- 
creased in intensity, at the same moment a regi- 
ment of our own lying on a little elevation just 
across our route rose to its feet and opened fire 
in our faces, at forty yards distant. 

This new dahger stampeded and scattered 
our cavaleade. The body of the troop swerving 
to the left, bent over their saddle-bows and 
going it with bloody spurs and loose reins. I 
had hung back thus far curbing the wild excite- 
ment of my mare with considerable difficulty, 
and rather disdaining to bow my head in defer- 
ence to the enemy’s balls. 

At the first crash of musketry in this new di- 
rection I drew rein firmly, and observing that 
the line of fire, delivered by companies from the 
right, was beautifully ranged, evidently passing 
over our heads and directed at the enemy’s 
cavalry, I changed my course only enough to 
turn the right of the regiment, at the same time 
kissing my mare’s mane to allow the friendly 
bullets a clear sweep. I presently overtook a 
squad composed of half a dozen juniors of our 
Staff going it handsomely and all together. 
Taking note of a worm fence a short distance 
ahead, and six or seven rails in height, I held 
back and let the youngsters strike it with a 
crash. The rails flew in every direction and 
two or three horses went down, but they quick- 
ly righted, leaving the fence demolished and 
nobody killed. Riding several hundred yards 
further, until we found ourselves entirely clear 
of the ‘‘ echauffourée,” we stopped in the mid- 
dle of a field to rally and count noses. 

Quite a number of officers and several rider- 
less horses gathered at this point, but no one 
who could give any account of General Pope, 
Colonel Ruggles, or Major Meline. The last 
glimpse I had had of our Commander and his 
Adjutant, by the blaze of our own musketry, 
they were going with heads down and loose 
reins, inclining considerably to the left of the 
route we took. Major Meline was last seen as 
reported, afoot, streaking it across the flat be- 
tween our position and the Federal regiment, 
his horse having escaped through the careless- 
ness and trepidation of an orderly. Officers 
and orderlies were immediately dispatched in 
every direction to ascertain the fate or the 
whereabouts of the Coinmander-in-Chief. 

While we speculated in anxious uncertainty 
as to the fate of our comrades the enemy opened 
fire from a battery planted on the spot we had 
just vacated. In response two batteries of ours 
quickly opened at short range, and for the next 
half hour the earth shook with their continuous 
and rapid discharges. Half a mile to the rear 
a third battery of ours, located on a summit, 
commenced firing; but as it was feared the 
shells might injure our own men, Colonel Mar- 
shall, of the Staff, rode back to stop it. Our 
Staff being scattered in all directions in search 
of the Commander, I determined to take my 
position on the Culpepper road, a short distance 
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behind our fighting batteries, assured that jr 
afforded the best opportunity of obtaining cur 
rent information and effecting a reunion with 
our Chief. Indeed, I was not without grave 
apprehensions that both General Pope and (ol 
onel Ruggles had been killed or perhaps cap- 
tured. 

The moon, which had hitherto been obscured, 
now rolled her broad disk above the bank of 
clouds, illuminating a scene of terrific beauty. 
Over each of the batteries engaged was pil: d: 
mountain of smoke like the cumulus clouds afte; 
a storm, the summits lying white as driven snow 
in the moonlight. Below, these cloud mount 
ains were of a glaring red from the incessant 
blaze of the guns, recalling descriptions of the 
snow-capped volcanoes of the Andes. 

But apart from this pictorial splendor the 
scene on the Culpepper road was not encour 
aging. Regiments of infantry, troops of caval- 
ry, batteries, and innumerable individual strag 
glers were passing to the rear in a continued 
stream. I was the more disturbed as I did not 
understand the reason of this retrograde myself, 
and knew that it must be unknown to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

I stopped an officer commanding a battery, 
who informed me he was retiring to replenish 
his stock of ammunition and to obtain a better 
position. Another whom I stopped told me 
General Pope had gone to Culpepper. I doubt- 
ed this, and determined not to move. I after- 
ward ascertained these were Banks’s troops re- 
tiring by order to a position in the rear. Pres- 
ently a foot straggler addressed me in a lachry- 
mose tone, desiring to know if I had seen a 
drum lying any where along the road? I an 
swered yes, I had seen a drum lying in a fence 
corner about a hundred yards distant, pointing 
to the spot. He then yolunteered to tell me 
that he was drummer to such a regiment, and 
having been sick in the hospital and very weak 
and nervofis, he had dropped his drum and run 
when the guns first opened ; but he hated to go 
back to the regiment without it. I told him to 
get it then—it looked badly to see drums and 
equipments lying about; it looked as if the men 
were scared, ‘* Well, Captain,” said he, ‘ 
no use to talk; I can’t stand this sort of thing, 
specially since I had the typhoid so bad, it’s left 
me nervous like.” I determined that he should 
get his drum, however, and made him accom 
pany me to the spot, where he found it and 
went to the rear rejoicing. 

Captain Piatt of the Staff, who had been wan- 
dering, now joined me, and we determined to 
remain here until further information. The 
fire of the batteries at length ceased, and a few 
minutes after one of our Staff officers, carrying 
orders back to Culpepper, passed, and informed 
us that General Pope with the other Command- 
ers was on this road some short distance ahead. 
Pushing forward we presently came upon the 

| group of officers dismounted and sitting under a 
tree by the road-side. The Commander-in- 
Chief, with the three corps Commanders, Banks, 
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M ‘Dowell, and Sigel, were in consultation, while 
orderlies, officers, and attendants sat around. 


[t was now about twelve, midnight, and my own 


hunger, which I had nothing to satisfy, reminded 
me of the wants of my steed ; so I got some corn 
from one of the orderlies, and, slipping the bit 
out of my mare’s mouth, set her to feeding in 
the fence corner, and with the rein in my hand 
leaned against a rail, hoping to get a short nap. 
Fatigued as I was it was not long before the 
realities around me melted into dreams. From 
these I was suddenly aroused by the sound of 
musketry near at hand, the balls pattering 
against the trees and fence rails just over my 
head. 

The Generals, it seems, had a second time 
been doing picket duty for the army. We got 
aut of this speedily, but quietly retiring to an 
assured position in the midst of an open field 
behind our lines. We were ordered to remain 
here while Generals Pope and M‘Dowell rode 
forward alone to reconnoitre the ground to our 
right. 

I conversed with General Banks here, and 
found him suffering extremely from a contusion 
received early in the evening, in the melée with 
the unexpected advance of the enemy’s column. 
The orderly standing by his side was killed ; the 
horse, rearing, struck the General with his fore- 
feet, inflicting a painful if not serious injury. 
We endeavored to persuade him to retire, but 
he would not leave the ground. 

Two or three of our escort 
killed outright. General Crawford rode into 
the enemy's advance cavalry, receiving their 
fire in his face, which killed two of his orderlies. 
Colonel Clark, whose horse had escaped, lay close, 
and was run over by the rebel charge, but es- 
caped unhurt. I could not hear that a single 
oficer of our large party was hit, which, con- 
sidering the proximity and intensity of the fire, 
It furnishes a strik- 
ing example of the futility of fire-arms in the 
hands of mounted men. If these fellows had 
charged, sabre in hand, they might probably 
have killed and captured all the chiefs of the 
army at one haul. As it was, whatever may 
have been the motive of the enemy or the force 
engaged in that movement, it has met with a 
signal repulse. 

Finding several sheafs of cut wheat I collect- 
ed them and made a bed, upon which I lay 
down to sleep with bridle in hand. I was in 
time aroused by my mare, who was regaling her- 
self upon my couch. The moon was sailing 
grandly through the quiet sky, edging with sil- 
ver some dark cloud-mountains which rose in 
the western horizon. Orion with his belts of 
triple stars suggested the goal of a soldier's 


troopers were 


seems almost incredible. 


ambition —a Lieutenant -General’s shoulder- | 


straps, or a silver-studded coffin. An occa- 
sional meteor streaked the azure dome with its 
fiery trail, brilliant and evanescent as a war- 
rior’s fame. Even Mars, the ascendant planet, 
drowned in the prevailing flood of chilling light, 
burned with a pale and sickly red. The earth- 


ly fires of death are quenched, and the opposing 
hosts lay face to face silent as nature. To- 
morrow is Sunday—a day.in Christian coun- 
tries sacred to the God of Battles. The san- 
guinary combat just concluded is but the pre- 
lude to the bloodier and more decisive struggle 
that waits upon to-morrow's dawn, 

The increasing coolness of the air warned 
me that the awful hour was already at hand, 
and I was thrilled with a sudden pang as I saw 
the morning-star glittering in the East. I re- 
membered many a gallant and warm-hearted 
comrade who now slept chill and gory on yon- 
der field, and thought, ‘‘Who of us shall see 
that star again? May God deal kindly with 
the widows and orphans!” 

August 10, Sunday.—It was broad daylight 
before Generals Pope and M‘Dowell returned. 
We then rode back to Colvin’s Tavern, and there 
took our frugal breakfasts. Mine consisted of 
two cakes of hard-tack and a handful of red 
clover—not a bad meal when one can do no bet- 
ter. 

Riding forward again we took position in the 
edge of a wood, anxiously awaiting the opening 
cannon. The approaching battle and its chances 
were discussed in undertones, and with serious 
countenances, At length about six o’clock the 
cannon sounded, but after half a dozen shots, 
delivered at intervals, it ceased, there being no 
response from the enemy. A line of skirmish- 
ers was then pushed forward, and, for a while, 
there was a scattering fire of musketry, but it 
presently became apparent that the enemy had 
withdrawn from our front during the night. 

Some further information induced the Gen- 
eral to think that they might be making an at- 
tempt to turn our right. 
with a message to M‘Dowell advising him of 
this report, and requesting him to send out Col- 


I was sent forward 


onel Bayard with the cavalry to ascertain the 
nature of the enemy’s movement. Op deliver- 
ing my message to General M‘Dowell I found 
the order had been anticipated. 
had already gone out. 

The General's quarters were in a handsome 
brick house helonging to a Mr. Nolle, late 
Purser in the United States Navy. This house 
had lately been the home of plenty and refine- 
ment. 
lawn, shrubs, and flowers, indicated the pres- 
ence of feminine taste and attention. On the 
immediate verge of the battle-field it had been 
converted into a hospital. 
sembled a butcher’s shambles than a gentleman's 
dwelling. Beside the piano stood the ampu- 
tating table. Rich carpets, hurriedly torn up 
and huddled into corners, were replaced by 
| bloody sheets and blankets. The remaining 
furniture dabbled with blood—cases of surgical 
instruments lay upon the tables and mantle- 
piece lately dedicated to elegant books, curious 
rarities, and flower-vases. Outside the tree- 
tops were riven by the cannon-shot, while the 
green lawn was covered with dead and dying 
men, with blood-soaked mattresses and gory 


The cavalry 


Its surroundings of handsome trees, 


The parlor more re- 
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AMONG THE ROSES, 


stretchers, and dabbled garments and equip- | 


ments. Death among the roses. The surgeons 
spoke in glowing terms of the sympathy and 
assistance afforded by the ladies of the family, 
who showed that the cultivation of the tastes 


of elegant life is in nowise incompatible with | 


the exalted courage necessary to fulfill the no- 
bler duties of humanity. 
Returning to our position in the wood we 


waited for some time longer, until it became | 


evident that the enemy had no intention of at- 
tacking us. 

Our troops had been disposed to meet the 
flank movement apprehended, but nothing came 


of it, and, about mid-day we rode over to Ver- | 
non’s, where we lunched from baskets sent for- | 
ward by our servants from the head-quarters’ | 


train. We were caught here by a thunder- 


shower, which cooled the air and afforded me 


an opportunity to get a nap on a mattress, vaca 
ted by a dead soldier just carried out for burial. 
When the rain ceased the General moved across 
to another wood occupied by Sigel’s head-quar 
ters. On the way the storm recommenced, the 
rain pouring down in a manner that rendered 


| the shelter of trees and gum over-coats entirely 


nugatory. We took it in the open road with 
soldierly impassiveness. 


After the visit to Sigel the General rode over 


| to Nolle’s house, and established himself there 


with General M‘Dowell. The heat had becom 
more insufferable since the rain, and the two 
Major-Generals sat beneath an apple-tree on a 
wagon-tongue, while several of the Staff offi 
cers occupied themselves watching the enemy's 
movements on Cedar Mountain, in full view 


IN THE RAIN. 



















from this point. I saw several regiments mov- 
ing from the vicinity of Slaughter’s house, ap- 
parently descending the mountain by a road to 
the right. This I was satisfied was a retrograde 
march, and so reported to General Pope. As 
we were talking together a file of soldiers passed 
bearing the body of a man on a stretcher. The 





General asked : 

‘‘Ts that man dead ?” 

‘* Dead, certainly,” I replied. ‘‘Observe the 
ashen hue and rigid pose of that hand as it 
drops below the blanket.” 

He watched the party until they deposited 
the body in a grave beneath a tree in sight, and 

en remarked with a softened manner which 
[ had not before remarked in him: ‘ Well, poor 
fellow, there seems to-be devilish little that is 
attractive about the life of a private soldier !” 

‘*Tn fact, you might say, General,” responded 
M ‘Dowell, “‘ very little that is attractive in the 
life of a soldier of any grade.” 

Five bodies were carried by from Nolle’s 
yard and buried under the same tree; but the 
chiefs had turned their thoughts in other chan 
iels, and no further comments were made. 

August 11.—The dead of both armies are 

till lying on the field where they fell, blacken- 
ing and putrefying under the sweltering sun. 
There are some badly wounded still lying on 
the ground. Ours, who are brought in from 
time to time, report that the rebel pickets had 
treated them kindly, bringing them water to 
drink and washing the clotted gore from their 
faces. One man, to escape the torment of the 
burning sun, had managed to build himself a 
shelter of green corn-stalks, into which he crept 
and died. The Stoic patience of our wounded 
is surprising, as among them all I have heard 
no ery nor complaint beyond an occasional sti- 
fled groan. 

The late field being now neutral ground held 
by neither army, a sort of voluntary truce has 
been observed extending to those seeking to 
relieve the wounded still lying there. ‘The en- 
smy, Lam told, have demanded a truce for bury- 
ing the dead. It is accorded, although we all 
believe he will make use of it to retire behind 
the Rapidan. 

General Buford, commanding the cavalry, 
arrived to-day, having retired from Madison 
Court House, through Sperryville, and thence 
to Culpepper. General King, with two fine 
brigades, has also arrived from Fredericks- 
burg. 

A number of our officers have been to the 
front, and have met under the truce with old 
friends and acquaintances on the other side. 
General J. E. B. Stuart, commanding their 
cavalry, was on the ground and talked with 
Colonel Marshall of our Staff in a cheerful, 
friendly manner. Marshall says, however, that 
they are very much down, and their gayety as- 
sumed. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon General 
Pope went out to reconnoitre the front of our 


position. A dozen or more prisoners of the 
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enemy were brought in, good-looking fellows 
physically, but dirty and squalid. They seemed 
pleased with the chance of getting ‘something 
to eat. 

August 12.—We were afoot early this morn 
ing. The apprehended shelling had not taken 
place, and, moreover, the enemy had entirely 
disappeared from our front. This I had felt 
assured of when the truce was proposed. Since 
leaving our trains at Culpepper on the after- 
noon of the ninth the Staff had been existing 
without any visible means of support, leading a 
life which in civil circles would have been termed 
“genteel beggary.” 

We have positive intelligence that the enemy 
is in full retreat and crossing the Rapidan. Bu 
ford was immediately ordered to follow with his 
cavalry, and to the still greater satisfaction of 
many we hear the Staff train is en route for 
this place. 

To-day we saw a copy of Jeff Davis's procla- 
mation, declaring that General Pope and his 
officers when capture d are to be treated as felons 
and not as prisoners of war. I do not perceive 
that the general joy at the prospect of rejoining 
our mess-chests is at all dampened by this tre- 
I was sent forward with 
Having 
delivered my message I took the opportunity of 


mendous manifesto. 
an order to hasten Buford’s advance. 


riding over the late battle-field. On the spot 
where the evening’s advance fell upon the Staff 
on Saturday night, afterward occupied by one 
of their batteries, I saw fourteen dead bodies of 
horses, swelled and corrupting, in close contigui- 
ty. There were also four dead bodies of the 
artillerists, supposed to be a captain, a lieuten- 
ant, and two privates. There were altogether 
twenty-seven horses lying in this vicinity, and 
the field and road were stained with blood and 
covered with scattered hats, equipments, broken 
wheels, and vehicles. The wood behind was 
terribly shattered by our artillery fire, not among 
the tree-tops, as is usually the case ; but all our 
missiles seem to have struck near the ground, 
with an accuracy fatal to any body of infantry 
which may have occupied the wood as a sup- 
port for the artillery. The effect of the fire 
was further indicated by the quantities of blood- 
stained rags, clothes, and equipments that lay 
in the wood. I here observed, in half a dozen 
instances, that our 12-pounder shells had pene- 
trated the trunks of trees from 12 to 18 inches 
in diameter, and remained sticking there un- 
exploded, which proves that a forest affords 
very good protection against the direct fire of 
artillery, and that the fuse of a shell is apt to 
be extinguished by penetrating a tree. Pass- 
ing through this wood I crossed a brook, and 
observed the open ground beyond strewed with 
broken belts, cartridge-boxes, knapsacks, bay- 
onet-scabbards, blood-stained blankets, over- 
coats, hats, and shoes. The shoes had appar- 
ently been left by the rebels who exchanged 
with our dead and wounded. There were a few 
graves here and there of our men and officers 
buried where they fell. 
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EFFEOT OF BATTERIES. 


By this time the intensity of the heat had | apparently in entire ignorance of each other's 
overcome my curiosity and I returned to head- | forces and intentions, The battle was. fought 
quarters, stopping by the way to sketch the | without any adequate motive on either side, and 
position of the rebel battery before described. | was apparently the result of an accidental meet- 
At Nolle’s house I proceeded to retouch my | ing, where they fell to fighting naturally like 
drawing, when I observed General M‘Dowell | game-cocks. From the equality of the losses, 
looking over my shoulder with appreciative in- | the division of the burial honors, and the ab 
terest. When completed he took it and wrote | sence of all tactical or strategic advantage re 
under it with a pencil, ‘ Effect of Hall and | sulting to either party, it might be called a draw 
Thompson’s Fifth and Second Maine Batteries, | battle; but Jackson’s retreat gives the Federal 
M‘Dowell’s Corps, on Enemy’s Artillery.” Commander a right to claim the victory before 

August 13.— Buford is following Jackson | the country; and, considered purely as a test 
closely, capturing stragglers and menacing his | of manhood, the honors are decidedly with the 
trains. In the afternoon I rode out with Ma- | National troops. 
jor Meline to visit the battle-field. Reviewing Hearing that General Banks was confined to 
the ground lately described we rode over the | his bed, I rode back to Culpepper to visit him. 
space where the bloodiest contest had occurred, | On the way I turned aside to look at a burial- 
and beyond to the lines occupied by the enemy. | ground of rebel soldiers who died of wounds 
The dead men were all buried; but the bodies | and sickness during their occupation of Manas- 
of at least a hundred horses lay scattered over | sas. There were about three hundred graves, 
the field, and the stench was insupportable. | arranged in straight lines, each headed by a de- 
The ground was rutted in every direction with | cent board recording the name, regiment, and 
the wheels of the artillery, and thickly strewed | State of the deceased. The inclosure was gone, 
with débris. The graves and trenches we saw | and some of our men, attracted by curiosity, 
did not seem to indicate the large number of | were straggling over the ground reading the in- 
dead reported. The enemy’s graves were near- | scriptions. I overheard an officer warning them 
ly all in the woods, and hidden among secluded | particularly to respect the place. 
thickets; while those of the Union troops were On an open common just outside the village 
in the open fields. I passed Banks’s Corps, paraded for inspection 

August 14.—General Doubleday tells me | review. General Williams, as the oldest Brig- 
that Burnside’s forces are on their way to join | adier left standing, was in command, ‘Th 
us, While the General went out to review | regiments looked fuller and in better trim than 
King’s Division the officers in camp entertained | I expected. 
themselves discussing the late battle. | On entering the street I met General Craw- 


The commanders at Cedar Mountain were | ford moving out at the head of his brigade; at 
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the same point I had met him on the afternoon 
of the eighth. After him followed Gordon’s. 
The regiments looked thinner than when I last 
met them; but their gallant array and stern 
eountenances gave promise of future victory. 
The march of this fine column was cadenced to 
the music of a superb brass band, belonging to 
one of Gordon’s regiments, which made old Cul- 
pepper ring with the air of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
while from door and casement looked many a 
pale and anxious face, silently cursing them with 
their eyes. Here might be seen the elements 
of this irrepressible conflict brought face to face 
in dramatic contiguity. The sons of the old 
Puritans marching with the tread of remorse 
less fate, shaking the time-honored seats of the 
Ancient Dominion with the music of the grand- 
est anthem that ever Genius has consecrated to 
freedom. 


THE UNSPOKEN COURSE. 


Turning from the scene with feelings of min- 
‘led pride and sadness I rode on to General 
Banks's quarters. I found the General in bed 
suffering considerably, and entirely disabled 


to render his condition more comfortable. Ob 
serving a smile upon my face he stopped ab 
ruptly, exclaiming: ‘ Damn it, I’ve got nothing 
to send to any body!” 

August 16.—I spent the day in writing, study- 
ing topography, and pleasant social intercourse. 

August 17, Sunday.—Tents were struck at an 
early hour this morning, and head-quarters were 
moved to Hutson’s House, situated in full view 
of Cedar Mountain, and in the midst of the late 
battle-field. Leaving the Staff cavalcade I 
rode over to the mountain and visited the house 
of the Reverend Dr. Slaughter, late rebel head- 
quarters, afd commanding a beautiful and com- 
prehensive view of the country from Culpepper 
to the Rapidan. This house has been com- 
pletely gutted; and it was pitiable to see the 
fragments of a tastefully-selected library flut- 
tering over the fields on the mountain side. 
Among these I recognized the torn leaves of a 
valuable Italian collection called ** Il Vaticano.” 
The plates illustrating the frescoes, paintings, 
and statuary of St. Peter's and the Vatican were 
all gone. The furniture of the establishment 
had received no better treatment. Our men 
charged this destruction on the rebels, who were 
outraged at finding among the reverend gen- 


| tleman’s papers some Abolition correspondence, 


as they characterized some letters on the sub- 
ject of African colonization. Of this I know 
nothing. 

At the corner of a wood I found a large par- 
ty of our soldiers industriously engaged in ex- 
huming something from under a mound of fresh 
earth, supposed to conceal silver plate and oth- 
er treasures. The sun was broiling, and they 
sweltered considerably at their voluntary labor. 
They presently stirred up the putrid body of a 
horse. This instead of disenchanting them 
only served to create fresh hopes. Whatmore 
adroit and natural way of concealing treasure 
than by burying it under this offensive body ? 
Suffocated by the intolerable odor I left them, 
still in high hopes, declaring that every stroke 
of their mattocks gave forth a hollow sound. 
Doubtless their hopes proved as hollow as the 


| sound. 


from bruises received on Saturday night. We | 
discoursed confidentially on matters connected | 
with the late battle and the general policy of the | 


war; and I left him more than ever impressed 
with a sense of his firm and lofty patriotism. 
While there an old gentleman of the neigh- 
borhood called to pay his respects. In him I 
recognized a personal acquaintance, and one 
not unknown to fame in former times. He 
talked with great volubility, declaring his prop- 
erty had been wasted to such an extent that he 
must get permission to leave the country, or 
see his family starve. When rising to take 


| unhealthy a location. 


leave, with the irrepressible hospitality of his | 


class he ecommiserated the General's bruises, 
and offered to send him any thing in his power 


Returning to head-quarters I found our tents 
pitched around a queer old-fashioned cuddy of 
a house which had been used as a temporary 
hospital during the fight. The yard was filled 
with blood-stained rags, clothes, and bedding, 
and the grass in and about our tents soaked 
with blood. In close proximity were three 
positions lately occupied by Augur’s batteries, 
furnishing an aggregate of thirty slaughtered 
horses in various stages of decomposition ; so 
every breeze that blew came richly laden with 
I can not imagine that any strategic 
advantage could compensate for so filthy and 
At M‘Dowell’s sugges- 
tion an attempt was made to abate the nitisance 
by burning the bodies; but this being imper- 
fectly executed only gives us roasted carrion 
instead of raw, which, I hereby certify on honor, 
is no improvement. 


odors. 
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HUTSON 


Walking out to view the extreme left of our | 


position I stopped at a negro cabin and ques- 
tioned a woman about the battle. She said 
she was at home when it commenced, but as it 
grew hotter she escaped with the children to a 
neighbor's house a mile distant. 
the action she said: ‘* Their cannons did not 
kill many of your men; the bombs all flew over 
their heads. But your cannons killed a great 


many of them, making lanes through them as | 
they marched; one bomb killed fifteen men. | 


The most of your men were slaughtered when 
they fit over the hill thar with the little guns.” 


This account accorded precisely with what our | 


officers had told me. 


As these loose and somewhat disjointed notes 
of personal experiences give but an imperfect 
view of the operations about Cedar Mountain, 
it is essential that I should complete them by a 


brief but more comprehensive account, the ad- | 


ditional material for which was obtained from 
officers on both sides who took part in the ac- 
tion, official reports carefully sifted and com- 
pared with what I saw on the ground and heard 
discussed at head-quarters. 

It appears that Jackson was ordered to oc- 
cupy and defend Gordonsville against the men- 
aced attack of the Federal Commander. He 
moved with two divisions—Ewell’s and Win- 
der’s—arriving at Gordonsville between the 16th 
and the 19th of July. He was subsequently 
reinforced by A. P. Hill’s division, his cavalry 
under the command of General Robinson. On 


In describing | 


Fag) 


‘8S HOUSE 


the 2d of Angust a detachment of the rebel cay 
alry under Colonel Johes, moving to take posi 
tion on the Rapidan, had a collision with Bay 
ard’s cavalry at Orange Court House, and was 
badly thrashed, Colonel Jones being wounded 
and Major Marshall captured, with a loss’ of 
fifty or sixty men. 

Receiving information that only a portion 

of Pope’s army had reached Culpepper Court 
House Jackson resolved to advance and attack 
it, hoping to crush the detachment before con 
| centration could be effected ; and with this view 
| he moved from Gordonsville on the 7th. 
On the 8th Robinson’s cavalry crossed the 
| Rapidan, Bayard slowly falling back, but at the 
same time exhibiting ssch dangerous activity 
| that the rebel Commander became alarmed fo1 
| the safety of his trains, and was obliged to de- 
| tach a brigade of infantry to protect them. 
| Simultaneously on the afternoon of the Sth 
General Crawford moved out on the Orange 
| road to support Bayard, and met his retiring 
}column at Colvin’s Tavern. Turning about, 
|the forces took a position facing the enem) 
on Cedar Run, about six miles from Culpep- 
per. 

On the forenoon of the 9th the enemy ad- 

vanced some guns, and opened on the cavalry 
| of Bayard displayed on a ridge. Four guns 
| of Knapp’s battery returned the fire, and about 
eleven o'clock a.m. the enemy withdrew. At 
this point General Crawford received orders 
from the General commanding to hold the en- 
emy in check until the arrival of General Banks, 


| 
| 
| 












who was moving out to his support with the 
whole corps. 

About noon General Williams, commanding 
the First Division, to which Crawford's brigade 
belonged, arrived on the field with Gordon’s 
wigade and took command, posting Gordon on 
the right of Crawford, and subsequently draw- 
ing the whole of Crawford's brigade to the right 
of the Culpepper road. Between one and two 
o'clock General Banks arrived on the field, fol- 
lowed by Augur’s Second Division, composed of 
three brigades—First, Second, and Third—com- 
manded respectively by Brigadier - Generals 
Geary, Prince, and Green. This command 
took position on the left of the Orange road, 
Geary next to the road, and Prince on the left— 
Green’s brigade, being reduced by detachments 
to the strength of a small regiment (457 men), 
was left to guard a battery posted to protect the 
left flank of the division. 

While this was going on the enemy was 
equally active in bringing up his batteries, ma 
neuvring his cavalry, and placing his infantry 
in position. Winder, commanding Jackson’s 
old division, with three brigades, took position 
n the edge of a thick wood commanding open 
fields in front from three to five hundred yards 
across. These brigades faced Crawford and 
Gordon; Ewell, moving around Cedar Mount- 
ain, came in on Winder’s right, confronting and 
outflanking Prince ; Early’s brigade confronted 
Geary. The division of A. P. Hill was on the 
road moving up. For several hours the fight 
was waged with artillery with occasional skirm- 
ishing as the day advanced. The National in- 
fantry, in position to support the batteries, and 
taking advantage of ground as far as possible 
to protect them from the adverse fire, sustained 
very little loss; while our artillery, although in- 
ferior in the number of guns, and less advan- 
tageously posted, maintained itself handsome- 
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ly, inflicting considerable loss on the enemy's 
masses concealed in the woods: f 

Augur, during the cannonade, had deployed 
as skirmishers a battalion of Prince's brigade, 
composed of the Eighth and Twelfth Regulars, 
who advanced gallantly to within thirty yards 
of the enemy’s concealed line of battle, oblig- 
ing him to discover his force and position, and to 
use his batteries with grape and canister on the 
skirmish line. The Regulars maintained their 
position, however, in spite of the artillery and 
the close volleys of musketry discharged against 
them, until Captain Pitcher, their commander, 
and nearly all their officers were hors de com- 
bat, and the general advance of the National 
lines placed them between two fires, when they 
retired slowly and in order, to resume. the fight 
later in the evening. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon General 
Crawford received orders to advance his bri- 
gade to a position in the woods preparatory to 
an attack upon the enemy's left flank. In ex- 
ecuting this preliminary order he formed his bri- 
gade in line of battle directly opposite the ene- 
my’s left. Perceiving that he would be obliged 
to advance over open ground for three hundred 
yards before reaching the enemy, posted in the 
opposite wood, and that he would during this 
advance be exposed to a fire of infantry and 
artillery, front and flanks, he sent a Staff officer 
to the General commanding requesting a sec- 
tion of Napoleon guns to clear the woods be- 
fore making his attack. Before this messenger 
could return an officer of the General Staff rede 
up and urged the immediate execution of the 
order. Leaving the Tenth Maine under the 
orders of the General Staff officer, General Craw- 
ford, with his three remaining regiments and 
six companies of the Third Wisconsin of Gor- 
don’s brigade, moved upon the enemy with fixed 
bayonets, crossing the open ground at a double- 
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quick in face of a murderous fire front and 
flank. The battalion of the Third Wisconsin 
suffering most from the enemy’s flank fire, and 
losing its gallant Lieutenant-Colonel, with many 
men and officers, broke and fell back to its 
original position, where it re-formed. The three 
regiments, under Colonels Knipe, Donnelly, and 
Chapman, gained the wood and overthrew the 
enemy in a hand-to-hand fight, driving several 
brigades of infantry and the batteries back pell- 
mell upon the reserves under A. P. Hill. 

The vigor of this attack can only be proper- 
ly appreciated by referring to the accounts which 
the enemy themselves give of it. They repre- 
sent their left overwhelmed and broken by a 
furious attack of an enemy greatly superior it 
numbers. The brigades of Talliaferro, Camp- 
bell, and the left of Early’s line, being driven 
back in confusion, their left turned, their artil- 
lery, and the rear of their position entirely ex- 
posed. The guns were hastily withdrawn, and 
for the moment the day appeared to be lost to 
the Confederates. So great was the tremor 
that Jackson hastened to the front in great ex- 
citement, as described by a Southern writer, 
‘*amidst the ‘fire of hell’ hurled against his 
broken and disordered lines now rapidly giving 
way before the onset of the enemy.” 

In brief, Crawford’s three small regiments, 
aggregating about twelve hundred men in the 
outset, having wasted themselves by their super- 
human effort, having lost every field-officer on 
the ground, and half-their company officers and 
men, were at length faced by two fresh brigades 
of the enemy—Branch’s, of Hill’s division, and 
Winder’s—and their shattered remnants driven 
back over the ground by which they had ad- 
vanced. These two brigades of the enemy, fol- 
lowing Crawford's retiring troops to the edge 
of the wood, found themselves confronted by 
Gordon’s brigade and the Tenth Maine of 
Crawford’s, advanced to the middle of the open 


ground, who engaged them in a sanguinary con- | 


test. Although the enemy was presently rein- 
forced by Archer’s and Pender’s brigades—four 
fresh brigades against the same number of reg- 
iments already badly cut up—the National troops 
maintained their ground until dusk, when they 
fell back unpursued to the position from which 
they had advanced in the morning. Simulta- 
neously with this advance of Crawford, General 
Geary on the centre and General Prince on the 
left moved against the enemy confronting them, 
pressing their respective attacks with great vig- 


or, but hopeless of success against the masses | 


opposed to them. Geary was wounded early 
in the attack, having an arm shattered. He 
had his wound dressed on the field, and remained 
to assist in the withdrawal of his command, 
which was done about 7.30 p.m. General 
Prince held his own against heavy odds until 
about the same hour, when observing that the 
fire in other parts of the field had ceased, and 
finding himself the only mounted man present 
(his Staff having all fallen), he rode toward 
Geary’s position to ascertain something of the 








fight. Passing through a field of tall corn his 
bridle was suddenly seized, and he was sum- 
moned to surrender. Looking up he saw he 
was surrounded by the enemy’s cavalry, and re- 
signed himself to his fate. He observed th 
enemy in force moving silently over the ground 
lately occupied by Geary and enveloping his 
own troops, whom he had left loading and firing 
with the coolness of veterans. The Genera] 
not returning, the regimental officers presently 
discovered the danger of their position and fel] 
back with but little disturbance. 

After having put his division into action Gen 
eral Augur, about seven o'clock, received a s 
vere wound, and was borne from the field. 
Knowing that Geary had been wounded pri 
viously he sent a messenger to inform General 
Prince that the command devolved upon him. 
Before the messenger reached General Prince 
he had been captured, and the command of the 
division devolved on Brigadier-General Green, 
the only general officer remaining out of four 
in the Second Division. 

As the whole of Banks’s shattered command 
fell back the enemy advanced to occupy th 
ground vacated, but so cautiously that it could 
hardly be called a pursuit; where a disposition 
to press was manifested by Talliaferro’s bri- 
gade it was checked by a spirited charge of 
Bayard’s cavalry. There was nothing like 
route or panic among them; and except those 
regiments which had been left almost entirel; 
without officers, they retired in order, sullen 
and defiant, leaving nothing on the field bu: 
their dead, the graver cases of the wounded, a 
couple of empty caissons where the horses had 
been killed, and a disabled gun spiked and 
overthrown. 

General Pope, at the head of Ricketts’s di- 
vision of M‘Dowell’s corps, met the retiring 
troops just emerging from the belt of wood ly- 
ing across the Culpepper and Orange road, and 
immediately north of Cedar Run, the original 
position occupied by them in the morning. 
This, as before stated, was between sunset and 
dark. On the report of General Banks his 
weakened corps was ordered to contract its ex 
tended front, massing its right wing, which had 
suffered most, on the centre, while Ricketts’s di 
vision was ordered to fill the space thus va- 
cated. Pending the execution of these orders, 
the Generals, with their attendants, dismounted 
and seated themselves upon the rocks in the 
open field. 

Jackson, imagining no doubt that he had 
beaten Pope’s whole command, although his 
army was much jaded and cut up in the con- 
test, determined to push on to Culpepper, and 
A. P. Hill’s division, less used in the action than 
the others, headed the forward march. After 
battering our front for half an hour or more 
from a position on the rising ground south of 
Cedar Run, his column moved forward, pre- 
ceded by cavalry on the Culpepper road, flanked 
by infantry, skirmishers advancing cautiously, 
exchanging shots with our pickets, and firing 
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an occasional volley, but without meeting any 
serious resistance, the broken and over-fought 
troops of Banks’s command retiring so silently 
that it excited no comment from the command- 
ers sitting within forty or fifty yards of the main 
road. 

I had myself observed and commented on 
these suggestive sights and sounds; and, al- 
though at the time but imperfectly acquainted 
with the location of our forces, had serious ap- 
prehensions that we (the General and Staff) 
were in a false position. As it was, the head 
of the enemy’s column—horse, foot, and artil- 
lery—had penetrated our lines for some distance 
before either party was aware of it. Then fol- 
lowed the strange ‘ echauffourée” which has 
already been described—the volcanic combat of 
artillery, and the enemy’s final and bloody re- 
pulse, 

On the morning of the 10th, when Milroy’s 
skirmishers advanced to open the battle, the | 
field was found occupied only by the dead and 
dying. The enemy had retired during the 
night several miles to what was thought an un- 
assailable position on Cedar Mountain. 

The force under Jackson’s command, accord- | 
ing to our most authentic information, was twen- 
ty-seven thousand men of all arms, and sixty | 
guns, of which about twenty-five thousand were 
present in the action. Banks’s force in the 
field is cfficially stated at six thousand two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine mén, with thirty guns— | 
to which may be added a brigade of cavalry, 
whose strength is not reported, but may be ap- 
proximately stated at a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred men, giving an aggregate of seven thou- 
sand five hundred men of all arms, less than | 
one-third the force of the enemy. With.this 
feeble column General Banks advanced upon 
an enemy twenty-five thousand strong, judi- 
ciously posted, and assailed him with a fury 
which for a brief moment seemed about to tri- 
umph over all odds and advantages, but which, 
without supports or reserves, presently expend- 
ed itself, and fell back from the unequal con- 
test exhausted and impotent. A Confederate 
officer, who was present, said to me, ‘‘ Your at- 
tack came very near ruining us, yet, under the 
circumstances, it was rash and meaningless.” 

General Banks justifies the attack by the fol- 
lowing order : 

“Cutreprer, 9.45 a.m., Aug. 9, 62. 

“General Banks to move to the front immediate- 
ly, to assume command of all forces in the front, de- 
ploy skirmishers if the enemy approaches, and attack 
him immediately as soon as he approaches, and be 
reinforced from here.” 
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and acquiescing in the operations; that the 
Commander-in-Chief himself, continually re- 
ceiving information from the front, sat “quiet 
and unconcerned in his tent until late in the 
afternoon ; that the ample supports of M‘Dow- 
ell’s corps, lying around Culpepper and on the 
Orange road, were neither called for by the 
officers in the field, nor ordered forward by the 
Commander-in-Chief, would seem to afford un- 
answerable proof that neither General Pope, 
nor General Banks, nor General Roberts sus- 
pected the presence of a large force of the ene- 
my in their front until the truth was developed 
by our attack. 

This was decided before the supports could 
be brought upon the field. There was, how- 


ever, in the case of General Banks, another mo- 


tive underlying and perhaps controlling his 
judgment on this occasion, Neither he nor 
the gallant troops under his command were at 
all satisfied with the verdict of an exacting and 
ungenerous public upon their actions in the 
Valley of the Shenandoah. They felt the in- 
justice of that judgment which, without regard 


| to circumstances or contingencies, accepts suc- 


cess as the only test of merit, and were burn- 
ing for an opportunity to wipe away unmerit- 
ed opprobrium. They were consequently in no 
mood to discuss discretionary powers or pru- 
dential suggestions, and upon the first explicit 
order to attack they burst upon the foe with a 
valor so splendid and devoted that caviling 
criticism is silenced in admiration, and History 
will mark the day of Cedar Mountain as one 
of the proudest upon her illustrious record. 

The losses of the National troops in the whole 
action are officially stated at 1661 killed and 
wounded, and 732 missing. Of those reported 
missing about one-half fell into the hands of 
the enemy as prisoners; the remainder were 
stragglers, many of whom rejoined their colors. 
This gives a total loss of about two thousand 
men and officers. The enemy unoflicially ac- 
knowledges a loss of about 1300 killed and 
wounded without reporting the missing. We 
have nevertheless good reasons to estimate the 
total of his casualties as fully equal to if not 
exceeding ours. 

We have always regarded the battle as one 
equally costly and unproductive to both parties. 
We are not aware that it had any influence, 
favorable or otherwise, on the plan or results 
of General Pope’s campaign; and when Jack- 
son, ascertaining himself confronted by our con- 
centrated forces, went tumbling back across the 
Rapidan under cover of night, abandoning many 


| wounded and stragglers by the way, and bare 


The explicit character of this message ; the | 
fact that Brigadier-General Roberts, an old and | 
experienced soldier, General Pope’s Chief of 
Cavalry, was, by orders, on the field assisting 


ly saving his baggage, calling for reinforce- 
ments, and thanking the Lord for the victory 
in the same breath, we are at a loss to imagin 
the grounds for his pious gratitude. 
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THE TURKS, THE GREEKS, AND THE SLAVONS. 
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SERBIAN BODY-GUARD. 


WO ladies, quitting England to spend a| Montenegro, which lies between them, are in- 
winter in Athens in order to secure the | habited by races speaking the Slavonic tongue. 
benefit of its warm yet bracing climate, trav- | Those in Austria inhabit the Slavene country, 
eled homeward through Bulgaria and Serbia, | and the so-called “‘Triune Kingdom of Sla- 
and visited the South Slavonic peoples occu- | vonia,” Croatia, and Dalmatia, besides several 
pying those geographical districts. From their | districts in Hungary; those in Turkey are be- 
narrative, end other sources, we propose to give | tween Macedonia and the Danube, and are di- 
some account of a people who have yet a part | vided according to their dialects into Bulgari- 
to play in the world’s history. |ans and Serbs, Altogether they number from 
The north of Turkey in Europe, and the | ten to twelve millions, and have occupied their 
south of the Austrian Empire, together with | present seat for more than a thousand years. 
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Until the end of the fourteenth century they 
mostly remained independent, and, in respect 
of civilization, stood fairly on a level with neigh- 
poring lands. Thencame the Mohammedan del- 
uge, wherein those parts of Europe lying near- 
est Asia had the ill luck to be overflowed, and 
when, except the rocks of Montenegro, almost 
every Slavonic district south of the Danube sank 
under the power of the Turk. Croatia, by al- 
liances with Hungary and Austria—Dalmatia 


being taken by*Venice—escaped subjection to | 


the Mussulman yoke. As for their Eastern 


kinsmen it was not until the beginning of this 


century that a handful of Serbians dwelling on 
the south bank of the Danube succeeded in 
wringing from the Porte a recognition of their 
right to govern themselves. At present their 
chosen native ruler acknowledges the Sultan as 
Suzerain; in other respects their self-government 
is complete. But the number of free Serbians 
scarcely exceeds a million; the Danubian Prin- 
cipality is a portion of their land. The dis- 
tricts called Old Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and the whole of Bulgaria-—with a population 
of from six to eight millions—are still admin- 
istered by Mohammedan officials. 

It was these Turk-ruled provinces that our 
travelers were most anxious to visit ; and while 
in their travels they omitted no portion of 


Greece or Turkey in Europe, their narrative | 


more particularly applies to that part of their 
journey which extended from the A®gean to 
the Adriatic, taking old Serbia by the way. 
It was in May, 1863, that, taking a Greek 
steamer at the small Turkish sea-port of Volo, 
they arrived early in the day at Salonica. The 
deck of their steamer afforded them a fine view 
of this famous port. But though cities that 


rise in amphitheatre round a bay are always | 


most favorably seen from the sea, a Turkish 


city has a charm of its own whatever its situa- | 


tion, and looked at from what point you please. 
I'rue to the fostered instincts of his ancestors, 


the Turk ever seeks to absorb the prosaic town 
into the poetry of nature ; he multiplies spires | 


to atone for roofs, and wherever he builds a 
house he plants a tree. For the ground, in- 
deed, he cares not, provided his home be good ; 
so in roughness his street outdoes a quarry, and 
in filth exceeds a swine-yard. But potent is 
the magic of outward beauty. After a time 
one consents that nose and feet should suffer of- 


fense, if only, when the labors of the day are | 


done, one may recline on the cool, flat house- 
roof, and feast one’s eyes on masses of white 
and green, fringed by tapering cypresses and 
glistening minarets. 

The antiquities of Salonica occupied two 
days’ sight-seeing. Almost every street, ev- 
ery fountain shows fragments of colored mar- 
bles and sculptured stones; and on the Var- 
dar Gate and Arch of Constantine may still 
be seen the processions of Roman triumph. 
Among the principal objects of interest we may 


enumerate the churches of the Twelve Apos- | 


tles, of St. Sophia, and of St. Demetri; the 


pulpit wherein St. Paul is supposed to have 
| preached ; the so-called Rotunda ; and the five 
figures (called by the Jews ‘ Incantados” 
| which formed the Propylaum of the Hippo- 
| drome. Except the two latter relics, which 
| though ruined are not transformed, all that is 
| of the Pagan period has been Byzantinized, and 
jall that was Byzantine has been Mohammed 
| anized, 

But the real curiosity of Salonica is its poy 
ulation, that strange medley of antipatheti: 
races, The Therma of ancient history, and 
the Thessalonica of St. Paul’s Epistles, yields 
at present the curious instance of a city his 
| torically Greek, politically Turkish, geograph 
ically Bulgarian, and ethnographically Jewish 
Out of about 60,000 inhabitants some 40,000 
j are Hebrews. These came from Spain, whence 
they were expelled by the Inquisition. The 
Hebrews settled in Salonica are handsome, 
many of them auburn-haired, and their women 
often delicate and even fair. 
Next in interest to the Hebrew comes the 
| Greek community. Although it can not vie in 
| number or wealth with the Jews it counts some 
rich merchants. Besides these there are cer- 
tain families which, from intermarriage for 
| generations, are to all intents Greek, yet claim 
Western descent, and enjoy the protection of 
foreign powers; this, by sheltering them from 
Turkish interference, gives them great advant- 
age in trade. 

Salonica is described as geographically Bul 
| garian; in other words, it is one of the ports ot 
that country, with a Slavonic speaking popula 
tion, which stretches from the A®gean to th 
Danube. By Bulgaria we understand not that 
insignificant portion of the province of Bulgaria, 
but the whole tract of country peopled by Bul- 
|}garians. The population is estimated as be- 
\tween five and six millions. The Bulgarians 

are distinguished in all essentials from their 
| neighbors—the Greek, the Rouman, and the 
Turk—they differ in a few points of character 
from their own Western kindred, the Croato- 
The chief of these latter points is a 
| deficiency in what is called esprit-politique, and 
}a corresponding superiority in the nature of 
| material comfort. Unlike the Serb, the Bul 
| garian does not keep his self-respect alive with 
memories of national glory, nor even with as 
pirations of glory to come; on the other hand, 
no amount of oppression can render him indif- 
ferent to his field, his home, his flower-garden, 
nor to the scrupulous neatness of his dwelling. 
How strongly difference of race can tell under 
| identical conditions of climate, religion, and 
government, is exemplified in towns where 
Greeks have been dwelling side by side with 
Bulgarians for centuries. The one is 
mercial, ingenious, and eloquent, but fraudu 
lent, dirty, and immoral; the other is agricul 
tural, stubborn, and slow-tongued, but honest, 
| cleanly, and chaste. 

The rural population of Bulgaria is Christian, 
and hereabout the rayah has a down-look and 
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a dogged stolidity which give one the impres- 
sion that heart and mind have been bullied out 
of him. 
sented an unflagging resistance to the Porte’s 


imposition of foreign bishops; and those who | 


have instructed him, both in his own country 


and out of it, assert that he is of excellent un- | 
The | 


derstanding, zealous, and apt to learn. 
Christian Bulgarian is reproached as timid, but 
at least his is the timidity of shrinking, not of 


servility ; he hides from those he fears, he does | 
His country, lying as it | 
the | 
Danube, has been subject to unceasing spolia- | 


not fawn on them. 


does on the road of Turkish armies to 


Of late years, however, he has pre- | 
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| tion, and nothing is more melancholy than the 
tale told by its desolate highways, and by the 
earefulness with which villages are withdrawn 
| from the notice of the passers-by. 

Under the old East Roman Empire the peo 
ple of Bulgaria appear both as subjects and as 
rulers. Justinian’s birth-place was, as it still 
is, a Slavonic village, in the neighborhood of 
| Skopia, and his Latin name is a translation of 
| the Slavonic Upravda. The great Belisarius is 
said to have beer the Slavonic Velisar. The 
Emperor Basil and his line were Slavs. 

A romantic incident is told concerning the 
Christianization of the Bulgarians. In the 
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ninth century there lived in Salonica the broth- 
ers Cyril and Methodios. Cyril, the elder, was 
jearned and studious; the younger, Methodios, 


enterprising and energetic. Both were inspired 


to make known the Gospel to the Slavonic popu- | 


jation outside the walls, and while at home 
Cyril prepared himself by study and cultivation 
of the language, Methodios went forth as a mis- 


sionary. The latter presented himself at the 


court of Boris, King of the Bulgarians, and—as 
the legend goes—caught the humor of the mon- 
arch by offering to paint the walls of a favorite 


hunting lodge. Boris came to examine the 
work, expecting to see wolves, bears, and regal 
huntsmen; instead, he beheld the picture of a 
Great Day of Judgment, such as are still cus- 
tomary among those peoples where justice is 
dispensed by the monarch in person. On the 
throne sat a King, not like Boris, frowning in 
wild pomp ; but majestic and mild. His court- 
iers stood around him, but they did not flaunt 
Bulgarian horse-tails, nor flourish bloody weap- 
ms; they had soft waving hair, and gold cir- 
clets, and white wings dipped in rainbow hues. 
The approved servants were being received on 
the right hand, above them opened a golden 
gate; the condemned were dragged off on the 
left, and beneath them yawned a pit of fire. 
But the strangest part was, that among the 
honored and accepted were to be seen many 
frail and shrinking forms, the weak, the de- 
fenseless, the sick, the blind, and even figures 
in vile raiment; while among the reprobated 
was more than one fierce warrior, not altogether 
unlike to Boris and his lords. The King called 
the artist to give him the interpretation of this 


picture, and Methodios expounded it thus: | 


“The Great King is the God of the Christians. 
He made the earth, and for a while dwelt on it 
in the likeness of man; but as He took on Him 
an humble form, and was holy and truthful, 
wicked men hated Him, and He suffered of 
them all that the evil still inflict on the truthful 
and the good. At the ‘Last Day’ He shall 
come again in His glorious majesty and shall 
judge both the living and the dead. He knows 
the sufferings of the oppressed, who Himself 
was once suffering and poor; He knows the 
cruel and violent deeds of great men, such men 
ill-treated Him and crucified Him on a tree.” 
Boris considered the judgment throne, the 
winged messengers, the golden light that played 
over the throne; he felt himself in the presence 
of power and glory, higher, other than his own. 
Then he considered the dress and countenances 
of the guilty, and the grisly monsters that were 
carrying them away, and his conscience gave 
him an uneasy twinge as to his own mode of 
treating the weak and defenseless. He turned 
to Methodios and said, ‘‘ Canst.ghou teach me 
how I and my subjects may escape being sen- 
tenced to the pit of fire?” Methodios answered, 
‘Send to Constantinople, and pray the Emper- 
or that he give thee wise men who can instruct 
thee, and show thee how to tame thy wild peo- 
ple.” One year from this time King Boris and 


his nobles bowed their proud heads in Christian 
baptism, and to this day the Bulgarians attribute 
their conversion to the picture-sermon of Me- 
thodios. Therefore he is represented in their 
schools and churches with his painting in his 
hand. 

From Salonica our travelers proceeded on 
their inland journey, passing through Yenidjé, 
a small town half Bulgarian half Turk, and 
reached on the second day Vodena, the Bul- 
garian ‘**City of Waters,” once Macedonian 
Edessa. Wodena is situated on a rock at the 
base of a series of cascades, its glittering mina- 
rets, as viewed from the valley below, seeming 
to rise besprayed out of the water. The town 
might be called a miniature Venice but for the 
difference between still canal water and rushing 
mountain streams. Straight out of the water 
rise the handsome honses of the wealthier citi 
zens. Such is the steepness of the bank where- 
on the city stands that it cost less to wind up 
the stones for building with a windlass than 
to bring them thither by road. On each side 
of Vodena the mountains widen, and through 
gradual descents of glen and valley subside into 
the Vardar Plain, which in the purple distance 
melts into the sea. Such is a view to the left. 
On the right from the cascades and mulberry 


*groves of Vodena rises a low range of wooded 


hills; above this a higher range, and a higher, 
till all culminate in the Mount Olympus, with 
its broad, snowy brow. 

From Vodena to Monastir, and thence to 
Ochrida, the “ hundred-bridged city” of ancient 
Bulgaria. Monastir is beautifully situated at 
the extremity of a great plain, flanked by a ma- 
jestic range of mountains, amidst which the 
snow-clad crest of Peristeri attains a height of 
7500 feet. 

Ochrida was built in the tenth century by 
Samuel, Czar of the Bulgarians, who established 
here the capital of a really formidable mon- 
archy in defiance of the Byzantine Empire. 
He pushed his conquest so far as to become in- 
volved in war with Vladimir, the young Serbian 
king. Vladimir was captured and carried to 
the prison at Prespa, near Ochrida, where en 
sued a pleasant love-story. Kosara, the daugh- 
ter of Samuel, praying in the palace, was bidden 
by an angel to visit the prison, and humble her- 
self by washing the captives’ feet. ‘In the 
process of this her good work she came on 
Vladimir, and was struck with his noble looks, 
his dignity, his calmness ; she spoke to him, and 
was equally astonished with his wisdom and pi- 
ety; then, hearing that he was of royal rank, 
and filled with pity for his misfortunes, she felt 
her heart move toward him, and bade him fare- 
well, bowing herself before him. Resolved to 
free the noble captive, she hastened to the czar 
her father, threw herself at his feet, and be- 
sought him, saying: ‘My lord and father, I 
know that thou art thinking to provide me with 
a husband, as is the custom at my years; there- 
fore I beseech thee of thy goodness give me thy 
captive the Serbian Vladimir, or know that rath- 
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er than wed any other than he I will die.’ The 
ezar, Who dearly loved his daughter, and knew 
that Vladimir was a king her equal, rejoiced at 
her saying, and resolved to fulfill her petition. 
He sent for Vladimir, and after he had been 
bathed and dressed in royal apparel he was 
brought before the czar, who looked on him fa- 
vorably, and before all his great men received 
him with a kiss, and gave him to his daughter. 
After the marriage had been celebrated right 
royally Samuel restored Viadimir to his king- 
dom, and gave him, besides his patrimonial 
lands, Durazzo and the district thereof.” 

The Mohammedans of Monastir and Ochrida 
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are more numerous than the Christians. Wher- 
ever this is the case the state of the disarmed 
and disfranchised rayah is most pitiable, and 
open murder occurs frequently and unpunished. 
So long as the victims are rayahs the authori- 
ties take no notice; and even if they did the 
conviction of the assassin is hopeless, for a 
Christian can mot give evidence in criminal cases. 
The Christians can not resist; they are un- 
armed; and if they should injure a Mussulman 
even in self-defense they are rigorously pun- 
ished. 9 

Notwithstanding the comfort and kindness 
experienced by our travelers at Monastir, it was 
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no unwelcome change for them from a modern 
furkish town to that atmosphere of poetry and 
romance which surftounds the medieval sites of 
Serbian power. Prilep, or Perlepé, is common 
ground for Bulgarians and Serbs; and near it 
stands the castle of Marko Kralievitch, i. e., 
the king’s son Marko, who has been described 
by some as the Serbian King Arthur. His 
name is interwoven with a world of Serbian 
myths and memories, 

The history of Serbia is marked by four great 
epochs; and each epoch has its representative 
man. The first of these is Stephen Némania, 
who, in the middle of the twelfth century, weld- 


ed several detached and vassal governments 
into an independent monarchy. The second is 
Czar Stephen Dishan, who, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, raised the monarchy 
into an empire, and aimed to defend the whole 
peninsula against the attacks of Turkish Mus- 
sulmans by uniting its peoples in one strong 
The third epoch is marked by the fall of 
Czar Lazar, who, in 1389, lost the decisive battle 
of Kossovo; after which Serbia became.tributary 
tothe Turks. The fourth epoch dates from the 
opening of the present century, and is identified 
with the name of Milosh Obrenovitch. An in- 
surrection of Serbian rayahs had ended in dis- 
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aster, and its heroic leader, Kara George, worn- 

out and disieartened, fled into Austria. Then 

Milosh took up the lost game, tore from under 

the Turk a fragment of Serbian land on the | 
south bank of the Danube, and made that frag- | 
ment the germ of a European State. 

From Velessa to Skopia our voyagers had 
traveled in a taktaravan, a sort of rude litter, | 
without seats, unpadded sides, and too short to | 
lie flat in. The supporting poles were fastened | 
to each side of the wooden saddles of the horses, 
who went before and behind between the poles. 
The knots were ill-tied, and constantly slipped, | 
so that now the equilibrium of the conveyance | 
was overthrown on one side and now on the! 
other. From Skopia to Katchanik they trav- | 
eled in a litter-cart on four wheels, without 
springs or seats. Four poles supported its can- | 
opy, from which hung the curtains, The cur- 
tains were cut in strips, and devoid of buttons 
or strings, so that they kept out neither sun nor 
rain. 

At Katchanik they were entertained by a 
Mussulman; and a description of the apart- | 
ments they occupied may be interesting. The | 
windows were supplied with paper panes. The | 
ceiling was carved, and both it and the plaster 
walls were painted in the gayest hnes. Near 
the windows was a divan covered with cushions, 
and in front of the divan a raised part of the | 
floor, carpeted, upon which it would be ill-man- 
nered to tread in shoes. Between the raised | 
floor and the door intervened a lower gradation, 
uncarpeted; this subdivided into a standing- 
place for servants, a cupboard, and a stove. 
The Turks, even in good houses, are in the habit | 
of sleeping fn rooms where they also sit and | 
zat, and by day hiding away their bed-clothes | 
in cupboards. They also tolerate accumulated | 
filth of one sort or another, under windows, 
under divans, in short, every where. Of the 
Slavons the least cleanly are the Montenegrines, 
who, however, are ashamed of it, excusing them- 
selves from the fact that during a great part of 
the year their villages are ill-supplied with wa- 
ter. The Bulgarians are more cleanly than any 
people between them and the Dutch. 

Our travelers are now at Prishtina, in the 
very heart of old Serbia. They here visited a 
Christian school. The school-room was large, 
airy, clean, properly fitted up, and embellished 
with texts from the Slavonic Bible written scroll- 
wise on doors and walls, The books were from 
Belgrade, but as they seemed adapted for young 


children, we asked if they had not some his- | 


tories of Serbia. The master looked furtively 


around, and then said that he had some, but | 
“Why not?” | 
*“ Because the officers of the Turkish regiments 


dared not to use them openly. 


frequently come and loll about in our school, 
and the cavalry officers are often Hungarians 


or Cossacks or Poles, and can read the Slavic | 
‘** But these brief, dry histories con- | 


books.” 
tain nothing revolutionary, and surely the offi- 
cers who are your fellow-Christians would not 
wish to calumniate you.” ‘‘The rest would 
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not, but the Poles are more Turkish than the 
Turks themselves, One day a Polish office; 
looked over the shoulder of one of the children. 
and called out ‘ Halloa, master, what do I seo 
here? These books are different from th 


ose 


}used in Bulgaria; they come from the Princi- 


pality, and here is something about the hist 
of Serbia. If I catch you at this again I shail 
report you to the authorities.’ I trembled from 
head to foot, and knew not what I should say 
or do; but luckily there was also present 3 
Cossack, a deserter from the Russian service, g 
good man who had always befriended ys; he 
got the Pole out of the room, and said to him 
in displeasure that they were not sent to Prish 
tina to meddle with the Serb school. Since 
then all reading of our country’s history has 
been in private.” It need not be pointed out 
what ill service this Polish officer was doing the 
Sultan, in thus angering the Christians by sup- 
pressing the open school study of Serbian | 
tory, on a spot where its most exciting details 
are known to every man, woman, and child, 
through the medium of national song. 

The name of Serbia is ordinarily limited t 
the free districts. Old, or Stara Serbia, is a 
term ignored by the Turks in the districts to 
which the Slavonic Christians apply it. The 
Turks give it the name of Arnaoutluk. Both 
names are used by the people themselves. If 
some act of lawlessness is spoken of, both Turks 
and Serbians alike reply, “What do you ex- 
pect in Arnaoutluk ?” If the traveler halt in 
admiration at the sight of an ancient church 


| and exclaim, ‘* Who would have thought to find 


such a building hereabouts!” the friend who 
acts as cicerone will remind you in a whisper 
that this is Stara Serbia. 

At Vuchitern the travelers had an opportuni- 
ty of visiting a Mohammedan girls’ school, and 
|alsoa harem. Having hinted their wish to see 
| a display of the beauty and splendor of Albanian 
| costume, of which they had heard much, a grati- 
| fication of their wishes was promised. Arriving 
jat the gate of the harem they were conducted 
| through a court to the chardak, on which car- 

pets and cushions lay prepared. In a few mo- 
| ments a troop of ladies crowded in, and squatting 
| on the chardak stared at the visitors. Many 
of them were old and withered, and wore a het- 
erogeneous costume; others were gayly coifed 
with seed pearls, and coins, but enveloped in a 
black serge pelisse. These younger dames were 
painted to that degree that at first the travelers 
supposed they wore masks, and as their mask- 
like faces represent the ideal of beauty in this 
part of the world, it may be stated that this con- 
sists of cherry lips and cheeks, a very fair com- 
plexion, and jet black eyebrows strongly drawn. 
Among them ail stood one unpainted, fresh- 
looking girl—a bride—and she it was who pro- 
duced the fine clothes. Her trousseau was 
brought forth, bit by bit, and all wrapped in 
| pretty handkerthiefs, for it is a coquetterie de 
toilette that the handkerchief should be hand- 
some enough to correspond with the garment 
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itenfolds. After a little coaxing she went in 
and dressed, reappearing in a suit of rose-col- 
ored under-robes, with the over-robe of dark 
green velvet; a charming ensemble of which 
the idea seems to be taken from a rose-bud 
half folded in its leaves, 

The experience of the travelers convinced 
them that if Turkish women value their pres- 
tige as beauties they must oppose every attempt 
to draw them into public view, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Most Oriental women have 
dark eyes, bright enough to look bewitching 
through the slit of the yoshmak, and all can 
paint well enough to produce a complexion 





which seems roses and lilies when half seen 
through muslin folds. But alas for their charms 
should the veil be torn away, and the wearers 
be called on to show their faces honestly beside 
those of European women—the whole face, in 
broad daylight, exposed to sunshine, wind, and 
rain! Of course in the wealthy harem, where 
a high price is paid for beauty, and the faded 
rose is discarded or passed on, one sees exqui- 
site forms arrayed with taste and splendor. But 
many of the officials in the European provinces 
can not afford polygamy, nor to buy Circassian 
or, as sometimes happens, they have in- 
herited the favorite of some higher official— 
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hence in this class, as a rule, the women are un- 
pleasing to behold. 
how they could be otherwise. They destroy 
their teeth by smoking and eating bonbons, ever. 
when they do not blacken them on purpose. 
They dock their hair, they cultivate fatness, 
they bedaub their finger and toe nails with a 
coating that looks like red mud. Then, unless 
they have what is much admired, a broad, flat, 
featureless countenance, they exhibit the Turk- 
ish long nose, retreating brow, cut away chin, 
and sallow complexion. Absence of intellectual 
occupations, and exclusion from cultivated so- 
ciety, deprive plain faces of a redeeming expres- 


Indeed it is hard to see | 


} 
| 





sion of intelligence, while even fine features bear 
the stamp of sloth, triviality, and too often of 
unbridled passion. 

One of the most picturesque towns in Serbia 
is Prizren, its ancient capital. It now contains 
about four thousand inhabitants, and is without 
political or commercial importance. But fo1 
two hundred years it was the residence of the 
sovereign and the seat of government. During 
this period it was a prosperous city; Bulgaria 
and Serbia exchanged their products at its 
fairs; between it and Venice there was con- 
stant intercourse. Its strong frontier in the 
heart of the Serbian lands left it undisturbed 












hy wars on the frontier. Three hundred and 
ixty churches and monasteries stood in its 
neighborhood. Four centuries of Turkish rule 
have stripped it of architectural ornament ; 
jut it retains something of its ancient majesty 
of attitude and general effect. The traveler 
as he approaches it sees before him a great 
white city enthroned on the Slanina, with its 
.kirts sweeping the plain. From a picturesque 
mass of white and green there stands out im- 
yosingly a broad platform. Does it support 
he “Dvor” of the Nemanides? No! a mod- 
ern Turkish fortress, which, like Turkish for- 
tresses in general, is more formidable to the 
town than to outward foe. Behind this castle 
spear-like rock shoots upright, rearing on its 
summit the tatters of a tower. On entering 
the town each telling feature speaks of an Arna- 
out present and a Serbian past. The minaret 
of the principal mosque is a wooden pepper- 
ox, but it has for base a broad stone tower; 
behind the tower rise the five cupolas of a 
church. The portico of another mosque rests 
on pillars torn from an adjacent monastery, 
nd the stones still bear the sign of the cross. 
hen, if from the lower street you raise your 
yes to the houses on the hill, which here 
eem to crowd one above another in perpen- 
icular steepness; among them, too, stand out 
ere and there the unmistakable arches and 
aomes, 

From old Serbia the travelers entered Bosnia, 
lying to the north and westward of Serbia, and, 
like that district, under the sway of Moham- 
medan officials. Their description of a guard 
of Arnaouts, sent to conduct them into Spek, is 
picturesque. The leader of the band was noted 
as one of the greatest villains in. Arnaoutluk, 
and on that account was probably made an- 
swerable for their safety from the banditti and 
hands of semi-robbers that infested that region. 
Sanditti, indeed, were common throughout 
Turkey in Europe, with the exception of Free 
Serbia. The red figure of the leader as they 
irst saw him starting up in the green wilds 
inight have done duty for that of Zamiel in the 
‘Freischiitz.” Tall, weedy, and of a livid 
complexion, he had lank black hair, and black 
eyes hidden by the lids, He was quite young, 
hut cruelty and pitiless greed had effaced every 
trace of youthful geniality ; the nose was sharp, 
the under-lip protruding, the voice shrill. 
Among the Slavonic race, both Mussulman 
und Christian, we saw many a man famed for 
ferocity, but never one without some trace of 
human heart, some turn of countenance that 
suggested he might be kind to children, gentle 
in his own family, and—when his suspicions 
were not roused—hospitable. But in this Ar- 
naout and other of his species, the smile is more 
hideous than the frown, the laugh more cruel 
than the threat, the whole instinct seems prey. 
-\mong beasts the Bosniac would answer to the 
bear—the Arnaout to the wolf or the hyena. 
So much for the man, but his dress was ad- 
mirable: they were now entering the region of 
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Ghegga costumes, and one description may do 
for a specimen. Their guide rode a milk-white 
horse, which was splendidly accoutred. His 
tunic was of scarlet cloth, bordered with gold, 
and reached to the knee; round the waist it 
was girded with a shawl, hiding a leathern 
belt, whence issued the usual complement of 
silver-mounted arms, His sleeves hung so long 
behind that, when riding, he had to draw them 
through his girdle, but in front they flew open, 
displaying to the shoulder a wide under-sleeve 
of silk gauze, white and gleaming in its rich- 
ness, and bordered with a fine-wrought fringe. 
On his head he wore a scarlet fez, with a dark- 
blue tassel of enormous size ; in addition to this 
a yellow silk handkerchief, which ought to have 
been wrapped around it as a turban, but in def- 
erence to new fashion was fastened under the 
fez, tying up the neck and jaws. This last ad- 
dition to the toilet proved an unlucky one, for 
it gave the wearer, with his drawn and sallow 
features, the air of a corpse dressed out in its 
best clothes. 

At Ipek they found the Christian schools, 
under the zealous care of a remarkable wo- 
man named Katerina, more advanced and pros 
perous than elsewhere. The subject of educa- 
tion, indeed, actively concerns all the Christian 
Slavs. ‘They ask for schools, for books, for 
teachers, and lament continually the disadyan- 
tages under which they labor. Katerina, say 
our travelers, was one of the most remarkable 
persons they met in Turkey. She was a woman 
advanced in middle age, above middle height, 
with a pale, calm face and singularly refined 
expression. She has nothing saintish about 
her, still less any thing wheedling and sly ; but, 
perfectly self-possessed and gentle, the authori- 
ty of her presence makes itself felt. Her story 
is, that she was taught to read by a pope—wheth- 
er her own husband or her sister's was not clear. 
She became a widow, and her only child died. 
Then, in her own words, ‘* Having no children to 
bring up of my own, I began to teach the chil- 
dren of others. At last the bishop came from 
Prizren. It happened that he understood Serb, 
and he said to me, ‘ Would you not like to be 
a nun, and to give up the world, and dedicate 
yourself to God's work?’ I answered, ‘If I 
become a nun, can J go on teaching children ?’ 
He said, ‘Assuredly you can; nay, you will 
teach them better.” So nun I became, and 
what he said proved true. My religious char- 
acter gave me authority; the people listened, 
and sent their children, and other women join- 
ed themselves to me.” Katerina was asked 
how she contrived to get her school-girls through 
the streets, since elsewhere this proved so great 
an obstacle. She answered it was at first a 
great difficulty; it could only be overcome by 
making up one’s mind to put up with any thing 
rather than relinquish a good purpose, trusting 
that God would help at last. Of course the 
Arnaouts did all they could to oppose her, and 
twice they had broken into her school and car- 
ried off whatever they could find; luckily it 
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was so poor that they had little inducement to | 


rob it often. 

Leaving Ipek under an escort consisting of a 
red-tunicked Arnaout, with his bashi bazouks ; 
an Uzbashi of nizam, with six troopers carry- 
ing flags ; 
a Latin elder and a Serb pope, the travelers 
drew up before the Mohammedan girls’ school. 
A door in the garden wall was opened by its 
turbaned keeper, and as they entered it each 
was seized by a hodgia (teacher), more like a 
harpy. 
through the court into the house, and finally 
deposited on a low divan in the corner of a 


mounted citizens, among whom are | 


They were embraced, dragged, carried | 
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small close room stuffed with women. The 
harpies began tearing off their riding things 
and fanning them. The first was enormously 
fat and red-faced; another, haggard and vul 
ture-beaked, was coifed with a pale-green veil. 
The noise they made was stunning ; and among 
their outcries could be distinguished, ‘‘ Are you 
Mohammedans? are you Mohammedans?” At 
first, not feeling sure of consequences, no notice 
was taken of this query; but rendered despe- 
rate by their civilities they at last cried out, 
‘*No; we are Christians!” These words acted 
like a spell. The three **hodgias” fell back, 
the crowd closed on them, even the voices un- 




















jerwent a lull; and profiting by this result they 
ontemplated the tenants of the school-room. 


Except a few puzzled-looking children, all were | 


srown up, and many past their prime, evident- 
y an assembly of the Arnaout ladies of Ipek. 
Presently they asked, in Serbian, if they would 
-indly show them their books. Thereupon the 
a pies-in-chief reappeared. ‘“ What was want- 
|? Coffee was coming.” Suddenly a voice 
ounded behind, and they perceived outside the 
»w window a woman holding a baby, who look- 
| into the room over their shoulders. She 
yoke Serbian, and said, *‘ You wish them to 
ead Then lifting up her voice 
» shouted into the room, ‘*'They want you to 
wh—teach, I say.” General hubbub, every 
ne with a different outcry. ‘*What do you 
vant?” ‘* Books,” ** Coffee,” “‘Teach.” At 
his juncture the fat hodgia leaned over, and, 
th hospitable intent to make their seat more 
mfortable, began clawing up the fusty cush- 
ns behind and clapping them. 
‘avelers sprang to their feet, and, as courte- 
isly as the crisis permitted, dived and waded 
hrough the squatting forms. At the door they 
net the coffee, but were not tempted to do more 
han put their lips to it. The turbaned keeper 
aughed good-naturedly at their suffering as- 
ect, and hastened to undo the garden entrance. 
Once without, the red-coated Arnaout and the 
Uzbashi, the nizam, the Serbs, and the Latins, 
ll appeared saints and angels after the crew 
vithin the school. 
We can not follow our travelers in their long 


do you not?” 





A nanprut of moss from the wood-side, 
Dappled with gold and brown, 

I borrowed to gladden my chamber 
In the heart of the dusty town; 

And here, in the flickering shadow 
Traced by my window-vine, 

it nurses to life and freshness 

The germ of a giant pine. 


I turn from the cool-bosomed lilies, 
Dewy the whole day through; 

From the flaunting torches of tulips, 
Flame-like in form and hue; 

From the gorgeous gcraniums’ glory— 
From the trellis where roses twine, 

To welcome this sturdy stranger— 

This poor little exiled pine. 


Out of this feebie seedling 

What wonders the years may bring! 
Its stem may defy the tempest, 

Its limbs in the whirlwind sing; 
For age, which to men comes laden 

With weakness and sure decline, 
Will add only strength and beauty 
And growth to this tiny pine 


Stifled, the | 
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jand slow journey to the Adriatic. The inci- 
| dents of the road were not striking, and in no 
instance does their narrative become intense or 
| thrilling. The scenery of their route was pic- 
| turesque ; the towns and villages often roman- 
tically situated; the habits of the people, of 
course, peculiar; and many of the minor inci- 
dents and experiences of the journey not with- 
out attractive interest. 

At the present moment, when the attention 
of all is fixed upon the Christians in those re- 
gions, and when rumors of wars and rebellions 
against the Turk are reaching us, we are glad 
to learn more than we have known of a people 
likely soon to fill an important part in the world’s 
history. The Greeks have always excited our 
| Sympathy, but of the southern Slavons we have 
known but little. According to the accounts 
of the ladies whose travels we have been fol- 
lowing, the Slavs are even more entitled to our 
aid and sympathy than their Greek neighbors. 
In Free Serbia they have proved their ability 
for self-government; and in the other districts, 
even while suffering under the galling despot- 
lism of the Turk, educating their children al- 
most in secret, studying their national annals 
by stealth, practicing their worship under for- 
eign bishops, hiding their means from legal de- 
spoilers, without security of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, taxed, imprisoned, and persecuted at the ca- 
pricious pleasure of venal magistrates, they have 
| still labored for education, hoped for ffeedom, 
| cherished their faith, and retained those simple 
| personal virtues which characterize their race. 


Hark! is it an airy fancy? 
The roar of its storm-wrung limbs— 
Then the sigh of the tender tassels 
To the twilight’s zephyr-hymns: 
The rain on its thick soft greenness, 
When the spring skies weep and shine— 
Oh, many and mighty the voices 


Haunting this tiny pine! 


Shops, and the jar of machinery ; 
Mills, and the shudder of wheels; 
Wharves, and the bustle of commerce ; 
Ships, and the rushing of keels; 
Towns, and the hurry of living, 
The murmur which none may define— 
1 see and hear as i listen 
Watching this tiny pine. 


1 will take it again to the wood-side, 
That, safe with its kindred there, 
Its evergreen branches may broaden 
Yearly more strong and fair; 

And long after weeds and brambles 
Grow over this head of mine, 

The wild birds will build and warble 
In the boughs of my grateful pine. 
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‘* Before mentioning the object of my y 
said Dick, bowing courteously, “I owe you ; 


DICK THINKS [IT OVER. 


XXXVI. 


DICK MAKES ANOTHER EFFORT, AND BEGINS TO FEEL 


ENOCOUBAGED., 


EPITA’S little visit was beneficial to Dick. | 
It showed him that he was not altogether | 


cut off from her. - Before that he had grown 


to think of her as almost inaccessible ; now she | 


seemed to have a will, and, what is better, a 
heart of her own, which would lead her to do 
her share toward meeting him again. 
it not be better now to comply with her evident 
desire, and leave Rome for a little while? He 
could return again. But how could he tear 
himself away? Would it not be far better to 
remain and seek her? He could not decide. 
He thought of Padre Liguori. He had grossly 
insulted that gentleman, and the thought of 
meeting him again made him feel blank. 
he was in some way or other a protector of 


Pepita, a guardian, perhaps, and as such had 
. 
If he could only 


influence over her fortunes. 
disarm hostility from Padre Liguori it would 
be undoubtedly for his benefit. 
fluence Pepita’s family in his favor. So he de- 
cided on going to see Padre Liguori. 

The new turn which had been given to his 
feelings by Pepita’s visit had benefited him in 
mind and body. 
for a long walk. Arriving at the church he 
had no difficulty in finding Liguori. The priest 
advanced with a look of surprise. 


Would | 


Yet | 


Perhaps Padre | 
Liguori would become his friend, and try to in- | 


He was quite strong enough | 


Sit, 


humble apology for a gross insult. 
will forgive me.” 
| The priest bowed. 
| ** After I left here I succeeded in my object. 
continued Dick. i 
“T heard so,” said Liguori, coldly. 
** And you have heard also that I met wit 
a terrible punishment for my presumption, « 
whatever else you may choose to call it.” 
‘*T heard of that also,” said the priest, ster 
‘*And do you complain of it? Tell m 


I hope yo 


ly. 
| Was it not deserved ?’ 

**If their suspicions and yours had been coy 
rect, then the punishment would have been wel 
| deserved. But you all wrong me. I entrea 
you to beliéve me. I am no adventurer, | 
am honest and sincere.” 
| ‘*We have only your word for this,” sai 
| Liguori, coldly. 

** What will make you believe that I am si 
| cere, then?” said Dick. ‘‘ What proof can | 
give ?” 

**You are safe in offering to give proofs in a 
| case where none can be given.” 

**T am frank with you. Will you not be s 
with me? I come to you to try to convince yo 
of my honesty, Padre Liguori. I love Pepit 

}as truly and as honorably as it is possible fi 
|man to love. It was that feeling that so b 
| wildered me that I was led to insult you. | 
went out in the midst of danger, and woul 
have died for her. With these feelings I ca 
not give her up.” 

**T have heard sentiment like this often b 
fore. What is your meaning?” 

*“*T am rich and of good family in my ow 
country; and I am determined to have Pepit 
for my wife.” 

** Your wife!” 

“Yes,” said Dick, resolutely. ‘I am hor 
orable and open about it. My story is short. 
| I love her, and wish to make her my wife.” 
| The expression of Liguori changed entirels 

** Ah! this makes the whole matter different 

| altogether. I did not know this before. No 
did the Count. But he is excusable. A sud 
den passion blinded him, and he attacked you 
I will tell you”—and at each word the priest's 
manner grew more friendly—‘“‘I will tell yo 
how it is, Signore. The Giantis were once 4 
| powerful family, and still have their title. I 
consider myself as a kind of appanage to the 
family, for my ancestors for several genera 
tions were their maggiordomos. Poverty at last 
| stripped them of every thing, and I, the last 
of the family dependents, entered the Church. 
But I still preserve my respect and love fi 
them. You can understand how bitterly | 
would resent and avenge any base act or an) 
wrong done to them. You can understand 
| Luigi’s vengeance also.” 











“J thought as much,” said Dick. “ Ithought | 
vou were a kind of guardian, and so I came here 


to tell you frankly how it is. I love her. I 
can make her rich and happy. ‘To do so is the 
desire of my heart. Why should I be turned 
? Or if there be any objection, what is 


away 





‘There is no objection—none whatever, if 
Pepita is willing, and you sincerely love her. 
[ think that Luigi would give his consent.” 

“Then what would prevent me from marry- 
ng her at once ?” 

** At once!” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You show much ardor; but still an imme- 
liate marriage is impossible. There are vari- 
us reasons for this. In the first place, we love 
Pepita too dearly to let her go so suddenly to 
some one who merely feels a kind of impulse. 
We should like to know that there is some pros- 
pect of her being happy. We have cherished | 
her carefully thus far, and will not let her go | 
vithout having some security about her happi- | 
ness.” 

‘Then I will wait as long as you like, or 
send for my friends to give you every informa- 
tion you desire to have: or if you want me to 
give any proofs, in any way, about any thing, 
I'm ready.” 

“There is another thing,” said Liguori, | 
“which I hope you will take kindly. You are 
young and in a foreign country. This sudden 
impulse may be a whim. If you were to mar- 
ry now you might bitterly repent it before three 
months were over. Under such circumstances 
it would be misery for you and her. If this 
happened in your native country you could be 
betrothed and wait. There is also another rea- 
son why waiting is absolutely necessary, It will 
take some time to gain her brother's consent. 
Now her brother is poor, but he might have 
He is a Liberal, and belongs to the 
National party. He hates the present system 
here most bitterly. He took part in the Roman 
Republican movement a few years ago, and wus 
imprisoned after the return of the Pope, and 
lost the last vestige of his property by confisca- 
tion. He now dresses coarsely, and declines 
to associate with any Romans, except a few who 
are members of a secret society with him. He 


been rich, 


is very closely watched by the Government, so | 


that he has to be quiet. But he expects to 
rise to eminence and power, and even wealth, 
before very long. So you see he does not look 
upon his sister as a mere common everyday 
match. He expects to elevate her to the high- 
est rank, where she can find the best in the 
country around her. For my own part I think 
this is doubtful; and if you are in earnest I 
should do what I could to further your inter- 
est. But it will take some time to persuade 
the Count.” 

“Then, situated as I am, what can I do to 
gain her?” asked Dick. 

‘* Are your friends thinking of leaving Rome 
soon ?” 


| away. 
be glad at having escaped ; if you do you will 
rejoice at having proved your sincerity.” 


| known to intelligent foreigners. 
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= Yes, pretty soon.” 


**Do not leave them. Go with them. Pur- 


| sue the course you originally intended, just as 
though nothing had happened. 
tour is finished you find that your feelings are 
as strong as ever, and that she is as dear to you 


If after your 


is you say, then you may return here.” 
** And you?” 
**T think all objections may be removed.” 
**Tt will take some weeks to finish our tour.” 
**Some weeks! Oh, do not return under 


three months at least.” 


“Three months! that is very long!” 
“Not too long. The time will soon pass 
If you do not really love her you will 


Some further conversation passed, after which 
Dick, finding the priest inflexible, ceased to per 


suade, and acceded to his proposal. 


—_——_.@——_—_ 


XXXVII. 

SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT IT 18 TO GET A LAUNDRESS, 

FOR THE SENATOR WANTED ONE, AND NOT KNOWING 

THE LANGUAGE GOT INTO A SORAPE, NOT BY HIS OWN 

FAULT, FOR HE WAS CAREFUL ABOUT COMMITTING HIM- 

SELF WITH THE LADIES ; BUT PRAY, WAS IT HIS FAULT 

IF THE LADIES WOULD TAKE A FANOY TO Him? 

Signora Mrranporina Rocca, who was the 
landlady of the house where the Club were lodg- 
ing, was a widow, of about forty years of age, 
still fresh and blooming, with a merry dark eye 
and much animation of features. Sitting usual 
ly in the small room which they passed on the 
way to their apartments, they had to stop t» 
get their keys, or to leave them when they we- 
out, and Buttons and Dick frequently stopped 
to have a little conversation. The rest, not 
being able to speak Italian, contented them- 
selves with smiles; the Senator particularly, 
who gave the most beaming of smiles both on 
going and on returning. Sometimes he even 
tried to talk to her in his usual adaptation of 
broken English, spoken in loud tones to the 
benighted but fascinating foreigner. Her at- 
tention to Dick during his sickness increased 
the Senator’s admiration, and he thought her 
one of the best, one of the most kind-hearted 
and sympathetic of beings 

One day, toward the close of their stay in 
Rome, the Senator was in a fix. He had not 
had any washing done since he came to the 
city. He had run through all his clean linen, 
and came to a dead stand. Before leaving for 
another place it was absolutely necessary to at- 
tend to this. But how? Buttons was off with 
the Spaniards; Dick had gone out on a drive. 
No one could help him, so he tried it himself. 
In fact, he had never lost confidence in his pow- 
ers of making himself understood. It was still 
a fixed conviction of his that in cases of neces- 
sity any intelligent man could make his wants 
If not, there 
is stupidity somewhere. Had he not done so 
in Paris and in other places ? 
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THE BENATOR IN A BAD FLX, 


So he rang and managed to make the servant 
understand that he wished to see the landlady. 
The landlady had always shown a great admi- 
ration for the manly, not to say gigantic charms 
of the Senator. Upon him she bestowed her 
brightest smile, and the quick flush on her 
face and heaving breast told that the Senator 
had made wild work with her too susceptible 
heart. ; 

So now, when she learned that the Senator 
wished to see her, she at once imagined the 
cause to be any thing and every thing except 
the real one. Why take that particular time, 
when all the rest were out? she thought. Evi- 
dently for some tender purpose. Why send for 
her? _ Why not come down to see her? Evi- 
dently because he did not like the publicity of 
her room at the Conciergerie. 

She arrayed herself, therefore, in her bright- 
est and her best charms; gave an additional 
flourish to her dark hair that hung wavingly and 
luxuriantly, and still without a trace of gray over 
her forehead ; looked at herself with her dark 
eyes in the glass to see if she appeared to the 
best advantage; and finally, in some agitation, 
but with great eagerness, she went to obey the 
summons. 

Meantime the Senator had been deliberating 
how to begin. He felt that he could not show 
his bundle of clothes to so fair and fine a creat- 


ure as this, whose manners were so soft a; 
whose smiles so pleasant. He would do an 
thing first. He would try a roundabout way, 
of making known his wishes, trusting to hj 
own powers and the intelligence of the lady fo 
a full and complete understanding. Just as he 
had come to this conclusion there was a timj 
knock at the door. 

‘*Come in,” said the Senator, who began ¢ 
feel a little awkward already. 
‘* EF’ permesso ?” said a soft sweet voice, “ s 
puo entrare?” and Signora Mirandolina Rox 
advanced into the room, giving one look at t! 
Senator, and then casting down her eyes. 

**Umilissima serva di Lei, Signore, mi coin- 
mandi.” 

3ut the Senator was in a quandary. What 
could he do? How begin? What gesture woul 
be the most fitting for a beginning ? 

Ty 
lady, however, as yet was calm—calmer, in fact 
than when she entered. 

So she spoke once more. 

66 Di che ha Ella bisogna, Tllustris simo ?” 

The Senator was dreadfully embarrassed 
The lady was so fair in his eyes. Was this 
woman who could contemplate the fact of soiled 
linen? Never. 

“Ehem!” said he. 

Then he paused. 

** Serva devota,” said Signora Mirandolina 
“Che c’e, Signore ae 


The pause began to be embarrassing. 


Then, looking up, she saw the face of tl 
Senator all rosy red, turned toward her, with 
strange confusion and embarrassment in hi 
eye, yet it was a kind eye—a soft, kind eye. 

“ Egli e forse innamorato di me,” murmur 
the lady, gathering new courage as she saw th« 
timidity of the other. ** Che grande zza!” sh 
continued, loud enough for the Senator to hear, 
yet speaking as if to herself. ‘* Che bellezza! 
un galantuomo, certamente—e quest’ e molto p 
cevole,” 

She glanced at the manly figure of the Sen 
ator with a tender admiration in her eye which 
she could not repress, and which was so intelli 
gible to the Senator that he blushed more vio 
lently than ever, and looked helplessly aroun 
him. 

“ EF innamorato di me, senza dubio,” said th 
Signora, ‘‘ vergogna non vuol che si sapesse.” 

The Senator at length found voice. Ad 
vancing toward the lady he looked at her ver 
earnestly, and as she thought very piteously— 
held out both his hands, then smiled, the 
spread his hands apart, then nodded, and smiled 
again, and said: 

“ Me—me—want—ha—hum—ah! You 
know — me — gentleman— hum — me——Con 
found the luck,” he added, in profound vexa 
tion. 

** Signore,” said Mirandolina, “‘ la di Lei gen- 
telezza me confonde.” 

The Senator turned his eyes all around, ev 
ery where, in a desptrate half-conscious search 
for escape from an embarrassing situation. 
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“ Signore noi ci siamo sole, nessuno ci senti,” 
remarked the Signora, encouragingly. 

‘‘Me want to tell you this!” burst forth 
the Senator. ‘*Clothes—you know—washy— 
vashy.” Whereupon he elevated his eyebrows, 
smiled, and brought the tips of his fingers to- 





gether. 

‘ Jo non so che cosa vuol dir mi, Illustrissimo,” 
said the Signora, in bewilderment. 

‘You—you—you know. Ah? Washy? 
Hey? No, no,” shaking his head, ‘ not washy 
ut get washy.” 

The landlady smiled. The Senator, encour- 
ged by this, came a step nearer. 

"6 Che cosa? Ti cuor me palpita. To tremo,”’ 
murmured La Rocca. 

She retreated a step. Whereupon the Sena- 
or at once fell back again in great confusion. 
‘*Washy, washy,” he repeated, mechanically, 
as his mind was utterly vague and distrait. 

‘ Vassi-Uuassi?” repeated the other, inter- 





gatively. 

“Me—” 

‘‘ Tu,” said she, with tender emphasis. 

‘*Wee mounseer,” said he, with utter despe- 
ration. 

The Signora shook 
her head. ‘* Non ca- 
nsco. Ma que lle, ba- 

laggini ed intormen- 

nte, che sono si 
segni manifesti 
d rnore “ya 

“[T don’t under- 
stand, marm, a single 
word of that.” 

The Signora smiled. 
The Senator took cour- 
age again. 

“The fact is this, 
marm,” said he, firm- 
ly, “I want to get my 
clothes washed some- 
where. Ofcourse you 
don’t do it, but you 
can tell me, you know. 
Hm ?” 

** Non capisco,” 

“Madame,” said he, 
feeling confident that 
she would understand 
hat word at least, and 
thinking, too, that it 
might perhaps serve as 
a key to explain any 
other words which he 
might append to it. 
‘““My clothes—I want 
to get them washed 
—laundress—washy— 
soap and water—clean 
‘em all up—iron ’em 
—hang ‘em out to dry. 
Ha?” 

While saying this he 
indulged in an express- 


ive pantomime. When alluding to his clothes 
he placed his hands against his chest, when 
mentioning the drying of them he waved them 
in the air. The landlady comprehended this. 
How not? When a gentleman places his hand 
on his heart what is his meaning ? 

“oO sottig lic zza d amore!” murmured she. 
‘* Che cosa cerca,” she continued, looking up 
timidly but invitingly. 

The Senator felt doubtful at this, and in fact 
a little frightened. Again he placed his hands 
on his chest to indicate his clothes; he struck 
that manly chest forcibly several times, look- 
ing at her all the time. Then he wrung his 
hands, 

‘6 Ah. Signore,” said La Rocca, with a melt- 
ing glance, ‘‘ non € d’uopo di de spe razione.” : 

*“Washy, washy—” 

“* Eppure, se Ella vuol sposarmi, non ce diffi- 
colta,” returned the other, with true Italian 


frankness. 

** Soap and water—” 

** Non ho il coraggio di dir di no.”’ 

The Senator had his arms outstretched to in- 
dicate the hanging-out process. 
feeling doubtful if he were altogether under- 


Still, however, 





THE SENATOR IN A WORSE FIX. 
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pear he thought he would try another form of 
pantomime. Suddenly he fell down on his 
knees, and began to imitate the action of a 
washer-woman over her tub, washing, wringing, 
pounding, rubbing. 

* O gran’ cielo!” cried the Signora, her pity- 
ing heart filled with tenderness at the sight of 
this noble being on his knees before her, 
she thought, wringing his hands in despair. 
cielo! 
puo parlar Italiano e cosi non puo dirmelo.” 

Her warm heart prompted her, and she obeyed 
its impulse, What else could do? She 
flung herself into his outstretched arms, 
raised himself to hang out imaginary clothes on 
an invisible line. 

The Senator was thunder-struck, confounded, 
bewildered, shattered, overcome, crushed, stupe- 
fied, blasted, overwhelmed, horror-stricken, won- 
der-smitten, annihilated, amazed, horrified, 
shocked, frightened, terrified, nonplused, wilt- 
ed, awe-struck, shivered, astounded, 
founded. He did not even struggle. 
paralyzed, 

* Ah, carissimo,” 
in his ear, a low, 


and, as 


**O gran’ Egli e innamorato di me non 


she 
as he 


dumb- 
He was 


said a soft and tender voice 
sweet voice, “‘ se veramenta me 
ami, saro lo tua carissima sposa—” 

At that moment the door opened and But- 
tons walked in. In an instant he darted out. 
The Signora hurried away. 

“ Addo, bellissima, 
sighed, 

The Senator was still paralyzed. 

After a time he went with a pale and anx- 
ious face to see Buttons. That young man 
promised secrecy, and when the Senator was 
telling his story tried hard to look serious and 
sympathetic. In vain. The thought of that 
scene, and the cause of it, and the blunder that 
had been made overwhelmed him. Laughter 
convulsed him. At last the Senator got up in- 
dignantly and left the room. 

But what was he to do now? 
could not be explained. How could he get out 
of the house? He would have to pass her a 
she sat at the door. 


eet cane pe? 
carissima quja ‘ 


The thing 


He had to call on Buttons again and implore | 


his assistance. The difficulty was so repug- 
nant, and the matter very delicate, that 
Buttons declared he could not take the respons- 
ibility of settling it. It would have to 
brought before the Club. 

The Club had a meeting about it, and many 
plans were proposed. The stricken Senator 
had one plan, and that prevailed. It was to 
leave Rome on the following day. For his part 
he had made up his mind to leave the house at 
once. He would slip out as though he intended 
to return, and the others could settle his bill 
and bring with them the clothes that had caused 
all this trouble. He would meet them in the 
morning outside the gate of the city. 

This resolution was adopted by all, and the 
Senator, leaving enough money to settle for 
himself, went away. He passed hurriedly out 
of the door. He dared not look. He heard a 


so 


be 


she 
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soft voice pronounce the word * Gija!l” Yi 
fled. 
Now that one who owned the soft voice afte, 
ward changed her feelings so much toward he) 
**gioja” that opposite his name in her 
book she wrote the following epithets : 
Villano, Zolicaccio, Burberone, 


chino, Briconaccio, Anemalaccio. 


house- 


Mes 


Gaglioffo, 
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Rome.—A neient History.— Tue PREHISTORIC ERA.—¢ 
ICAL EXAMINATION OF NIEBUHR AND HIS SCHOOI 
EARLY HISTORY OF ROME PLACED ON A RIGHT BASI 
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BARBARIANS.—RISE OF THE PAPACY. 

Topograph TRUE 
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INATION OF 
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ADJUSTMENT OF BOUNDS OF 
BABLE POPULATION.—Geolog EXAM 
FORMATION.—TUFA TRAVERTINE ROMAN 
OEMENT. — TERRA - COTTA. — Special consideratic 
Roman Catacombs, BOSIO, — ARRINGHI, OARDINAL 
WISEMAN.—RECENT EXPLORATIONS, INVESTIGA1 
EXAMINATIONS, EXHUMATIONS, AND RESUSCIT 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY SET ON A TRUE 
MARTYRS, REAL ORIGIN 
AND RELIABLE EXTENT (WITH MAPS 
Remarks on Art.—THE RENAISSANCE. 
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MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI.—TIU 
THE MICHELANGELO. BELLINI 
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THIS DEVELOPMENT.—THE FOSTERING SPIRIT OF 1 
CHURCH. ALL MODERN ART .CHRISTIAN. WHY THIS 
WAS A NEOESSITY.— FOLLIES OF MODERN ORITIOS 
NOLDS AND RUSKIN. —HOW FAR POPULAI 
WORTH ANY THING.—CONCLUDING REMAR 
CELLANEOUS DESCRIPTION. 


ANOLEN 


BASLS 
108. OF CATACOMBS, 

THE EARLY PAINT 
RAFAELLE SAN 
TRANSFIGURATION 
MOSES OF SAIN 
COLONNAD 


TASTI 
KS OF A MIS 


(There! as a bill of fare I flatter myself that the 
above ought to take the eye. It was my intention, o1 
the departure of the Club from Rome, to write a chap- 
ter of a thoroughly exhaustive character, as will be 
seen by the table of contents above; but afterward, 
finding that the chapter had already reached the di- 
mensions of a good-sized book before a quarter of it 
was written, I thought that if it were inserted in th s 
work it would be considered by some as too long; ir 
fact, if it were admitted nothing more would ever be 
heard of the Dodge Club; which would be 
pity, as the best of their adventures did not wd place 
until after this period; and as this is the real charac 
ter of the present work, I have finally decided to et 
large the chapter into a book, which I will publish 
after I have given to the world my “ History ee the 
Micmacs,” “‘ Treatise on the Greek Particles,” ‘‘ Course 
of Twelve Lectures on Modern History,” I 


great 


new ec or 
of the “‘ Agamemnonian Trilogy” of Aischylus, with 
new readings, ‘‘ Harmony of Greek Accent and Pros 
ody,” “Exercises in Sanscrit for Beginners, on the 
Ollendorff System,” ‘‘ The Odyssey of Homer trans! 

ed into the Dublin Irish dialect,” ‘ Dissertation on the 
Symbolical Nature of the Mosaic Economy,” “ Ele- 
ments of Logic,” ‘‘ Examination into the Law of Neu 
trals,” “‘ Life of General George Washington,” ‘“ His- 
tory of Patent Medicines," ‘‘ Transactions of the ‘Sac 
Association for the advancement of Human Learning, 
particularly Natural Science’ (consisting of one arti- 
cle written by myself on ‘The Toads of Maine’),” and 
“ Report of the ‘Kennebunkport, Maine, United Con 
gregational Ladies’ Benevolent City Missionary and 
Mariners’ Friend Society,’ which will all be out some 
of these days, I don't know exactly when; but after 


| they come out this chapter will appear in book form 


And if any of my readers prefer to wait till they rea 

that chapter before reading any further, all I can say 
is, perhaps they'd better not, as after all it has no ne 

essary connection with the fortunes of the Dod 
Club.) 
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TRAVELING 


XXXIX. 
ITALIAN TRAVEL, ROADS, INNS. A GRAND BREAK-DOWN, 
AN ARMY OF BEGGARS. SIX MEN HUNTING UP A OAR- 

RIAGE WHEEL; AND PLANS OF THE SENATOR FOR THE 

GOOD OF ITALY. 

On the following morning the Senator was 
picked up at the gate, where he had waited pa- 
tiently ever since the dawn of day. His seat 
His friends were around him. 
They rolled on merrily all that 
And their carriage was ahead of that of 
the Spaniards. They stopped at the same inns. 
Buttons was happy. 

The next day came. At nine o'clock A.M. 
on that next day there was a singular scene : 

A vettura with the fore-wheel crushed into 
fragments; two horses madly plunging; five 
men thrown in a 
sand-bank ; and a driver gazing upon the scene 
with a face of woe. 

The Senator tried most energetically to brush 
the dust from his clothes with an enormous red 
silk handkerchief; the Doctor and Mr. Figgs 
looked aghast at huge rents in their nether gar- 
ments; Buttons and Dick picked themselves up 
and hurried to the wreck. 

The emotions of the former may be conceived. 
The wheel was an utter smash. No patching 
however thorough, no care however tender, could 
place it on its edge again a perfect wheel. A hill 


was secured. 
He was safe. 
day. 


different directions on soft 


IN ITALY. 


rose before them, behind which the Spaniards, 
hitherto their companions, had disappeared half 
an hour previously, and were now rolling on over 
the plain beyond that hill all ignorant of this 
disaster. Every moment separated them more 
widely from the despairing Buttons. Could he 
have metamorphosed himself into a wheel most 
He had wild 
thoughts of setting off on foot end catching up 
to them before the next day. 


gladly would he have done it. 


But, of course, 
further reflection showed him that walking was 
out of the question. 

Dick looked on in silence. They were little 
more than a day’s journey from Rome. Civita 
Castellana lay between; yet perhaps a wheel 
In that 
case a return tou Rome was inevitable. Whata 
momentous thought! Sack to Rome! Ever 
since he left he had felt a profound melancholy. 
He 


had amused himself with keeping his eyes shut 


might not be got at Civita Castellana, 


The feeling of homesickness was on him, 


and fancying that he was moving to Rome in 
stead of from it. He had repented leaving the 
Better, he thought, to have waited. He 
might then have seen Pepita. The others grad- 
ually came to survey the scene. 

“Eh? Well, what’s to be done now ?” 
Buttons, sharply, the 
** How long are you going to wait ?” 

‘**Signore makes no allowance for 


city. 


said 


as driver came along. 


a poor 
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man’s confusion. Behold that wheel! What 
is there for me to do—unhappy? May the bit- 
ter curse of the ruined fall upon that miserable 
wheel!” 

**The coach has already fallen on it,” said 
Dick. ‘Surely that is enough.” 

“Tt infuriates me to find myself overthrown 
here.” 

** You could not wish for a better place, my 
Pietro.” 

** What will you do?” said Buttons. ‘We 
must not waste time here. Can we go on?” 

** How is that possible ?” 

‘* We might get a wheel at the next town.” 

‘*We could not find one if we hunted all 
through the three next towns.” 

‘** Curse your Italian towns !” 
in a rage. 

**Certainly, Signore, curse them if you desire.” 

‘* Where can we get this one repaired then ?’ 

** At Civita Castellana, I hope.” 

* Back there! What, go back!” 

**T am not to blame,” said Pietro, with res- 
ignation. 

‘* We must not go back: We shall not.” 

“*If we go forward every mile will make it 
worse. And how can we move with this load 
and this broken wheel up that hill ?” 

That was indeed a difficulty. The time that 
had elapsed since the lamentable break-down 
had been sufficient to bring upon the scene an 
inconceivable crowd. After satisfying their 
curiosity they betook themselves to business. 

Ragged, dirty, evil- faced, wicked - eyed, 
slouching, whining, impudent—seventeen wo- 
men, twenty-nine small boys, and thirty-one 
men, without counting curs and goats. 

** Signo-o-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0! in the name of 
the Ever Blessed, and for the love of Heaven.” 
**Go to thunder.” “For the love of.” ‘*We 
have nothing, nothing, NoTHING! Do you hear?” 
**Of the Virgin.” ‘‘Away! Be off.” 
me.” ‘Go to blazes!” ‘*Me miserable.” 
‘Will you be off?” ‘Infirm, blind, and.” 
*““T'll break your skull!” ‘“ Altogether des- 
perate.” ‘If you torment us any more, I'll.” 
**Only the smallest charity.” ‘‘ Smash your 
abominable bottle-nose!” ‘Oh, generous no- 
bles!” ‘* Don’t press me, you filthy.” ‘ II- 
lustrious cavaliers!” ‘Take that! and if you 
say any more I'll kick you harder.” ‘I kneel 
before you, oppressed, wretched, starving. Let 
these tears.” ‘Ill make you shed more of 
them if you don’t clear out.” ‘* N-n-n- Sig- 
no-0-0-0-0!" “Away!” ‘Behold a wretch- 
ed villager from the far distant Ticino!” ‘ You 
be hanged! Keep off!” ‘*Oh, Signo-o-0-0-0! 
Oh per amor di Dio! Carita! Carita-a-a-a 
—solamente un mezzo baroccho—oh, Signo-o-o! 
—datemi.” 

“Pietro! Pietro! for Heaven's sake get us 
out of this at once. Any where—any where, 
so that we can escape from these infernal vaga- 
bonds !” 

The result was, that Pietro turned his cour- 
age round. By piling the baggage well behind, 


cried Buttons, 


** Give 


and watching the fore-axle carefully, he con- 


trived to move the vehicle along. Behind the 
followed the pertinacious beggars, filling the aj 
with prayers, groans, sighs, cries, tears, lament 
ations, appeals, wailings, and entreaties. Thus 
situated they made their entry into Civita Cas- 
tellana, 

Others might have felt flattered at the rec p- 
tion that awaited them. They only felt an- 
noyed. The entire city turned out. The main 
street up which they passed was quite full 
The side-streets showed people hurrying up to 
the principal thoroughfare. They 
centre of all eyes. .Through the windows of 
the café the round eyes of the citizens were vis- 
ible on the broad stare. 


were the 


Even the dogs and 
‘ats had a general turn-out. 

Nor could they seek relief in the seclusion 
of the hotel. The anxiety which all felt to re 
sume their journey did not allow them to rest, 
They at once explored the entire city. 

Was there a carriage-maker in the place ? 
A half hour’s search showed them that ther 
The next thing then was to try 
and find a wheel. About this they felt a littl 
hopeful. Strange, indeed, if so common a thing 
as this could not be obtained. 

Yet strange as this might be it was even so. 
No wheel was forthcoming. They could not 
find a carriage even. There was nothing but 
two ancient caléches, whose wheels were not 
only rickety but utterly disproportioned to the 
size of the vettura, and any quantity of bullock 
carts, which moved on contrivances that could 


was not one. 


searcely be called wheels at all. 

Three hours were consumed in the tedious 
search. The entire body of the inhabitants be- 
came soon aware of the object of their desires, 
and showed how truly sympathetic is the Ital 
ian nature, by accompanying them wherever 
they went, and making observations that wer 
more sprightly than agreeable. 

At first the Club kept together, and mad 
their search accompanied by Pietro; but after 
a time the crowd became so immense that they 
separated, and continued their search singly. 
This produced but slight improvement. Th« 
crowd followed their example. <A large num- 
ber followed the Senator: walking when he 
walked ; stopping when he stopped; turning 
when he turned; strolling when he strolled ; 
peering when he peered ; commenting when he 
spoke, and making themselves generally very 
agreeable and delightful. 

At every corner the tall form of the Senator 
might be seen as he walked swiftly with th 
long procession following like the tail of a com 
et; or as he stoppe: at times to look around in 
despair, when 

“He above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower. His form had not yet lost 

All its original brightness ;” 


although, to tell the truth, his clothes had, and 
the traces of mud and dust somewhat dimmed 
the former lustre of his garments. 
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THE SENATOR'S ESOOR’. 


The appalling truth at last forced itself upon 
them that Civita Castellana could not furnish 
them either with a new wheel or a blacksmith 
who could repair the broken one. Whether the 
entire mechanical force of the town had gone 
off to the wars or not they did not stop to in- 
quire. They believed that the citizens hax 
combined to disappoint them, in hopes that 
their detention might bring in a little ready 
money and start it in circulation around the 
community. 

It was at last seen that the only way to do 
was to send Pietro back to Rome. To delay 
any longer would be only a waste of time. 
Slowly and sadly they took up their quarters at 
the hotel. Dick decided to go back so as to 
hasten Pietro, who might otherwise loiter on 
the way. So the dilapidated carriage had to 
set out on its journey backward. 

Forced to endure the horrors of detention in 
one of the dullest of Italian towns, their situa- 
tion was deplorable. Mr. Figgs was least un- 
happy, for he took to his bed and slept through 
the entire period, with the exception of certain 
intervals which he devoted to meals. The 
Doctor sat quietly by an upper window playing 
the devil’s tattoo on the ledge with inexhausti- 
ble patience. 

The Senator strolled through the town. He 
found much to interest him. His busy brain 
was filled with schemes for the improvement 
of the town: 

How town lots could be made valuable; how 
strangers could be attracted; bow manufac- 
tures could be promoted ; how hotels started ; 


815 
how shops supported; how trade increased; 
how the whole surrounding population enriched, 
especially by the factories. 

‘““Why among these here hills,” said he, 
confidentially, to Buttons—‘‘ among these very 
hills there is water-power and excellent location 
for, say—Silk-weaving mills, Fulling ditto, Grist 
ditto, Carding ditto, Sawing ditto, Plaster 
crushing ditto, Planing ditto.—Now I 
locate a cotton-mill over there.” 

“Where would you get your cotton ?” mum- 
bled Buttons. 

“Where?” repeated the Senator. 
it on the Campagna, of course.” 

Buttons passed the time in a fever of im- 
patience. 

For far ahead the Spaniards were flying fur- 
ther and further away, no doubt wondering at 
every stage why he did not join them. 


would 


** Grow 


XL. 


TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS OF DICK GENDARMES POILFT 
THE DODGE OLUB [8 ATTACKED BY BRIGANDS, ANI 
EVERY MAN OF IT ¢ HIMSELF WITH GLORY 


SOREAM OF THE AMERIOAN EAGLE! 


OVERS 


Ir was late on the evening of the following 
day before Dick made his appearance with 
Pietro. Another vettura had been obtained, 
and with cracks of a long whip that resounded 
through the whole town, summoning the citi- 
the with 
over the pavements; with prancing and snort 
ing of horses; Pietro drove up to the hotel. 
Most conspicuous in the turn-out was Dick, 
who was seated in the coupe, waving his hat 
triumphantly in the air. 

The appearance of the carriage was the sig- 
nal for three hearty cheers, which burst involun- 
tarily from the three Americans on the court- 
yard, rousing Mr. Figgs from sleep and the 
inn-keeper from his usual lethargy. One look 
at the horses was enough to show that there 


zens to streets ; thunder of wheels 


was no chance of proceeding further that day. 
The poor beasts were covered with foam, and 
trembled excessively. However, they all felt 
infinite relief at the prospect of getting away, 
even though they would have to wait till the 
following morning. 

Dick was dragged to the dining-room by his 
eager friends and fiercely interrogated. He had 
not much to tell. 

The journey to Rome had been made with- 
out any difficulty, the carriage having tumbled 
forward on its front axle not more than on 
hundred and fifty-seven times. True, when it 
reached Rome it was a perfect wreck, the frame- 
work being completely wrenched to pieces ; and 
the proprietor was bitterly enraged with Pietro 
for not leaving the carriage at Civita Castellana, 
and returning on horseback for a wheel; but 
Dick interceded for the poor devil of a driver, 
and the proprietor kindly consented to deduct 
the value of the coach from his wages piece- 
meal. 
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Their journey back was quick but uninterest- 
ing. Dick acknowledged that he had a faint 
idea of staying in Rome, but saw a friend who 
advised him not to. He had taken the reins 
and driven for a great part of the way, while 
Pietro had gone inside and slumbered the sleep 
of the just. 

As it was a lonely country, with few inhabit- 
ants, he had beguiled the tedious hours of the 
journey by blowing patriotic airs on an enor- 
mous trombone, purchased by him from a mis- 
cellaneous dealer in Rome. ‘The result had 
been in the highest degree pleasing to himself, 
though perhaps a little surprising to others. 
No one, however, interfered with him except a 
party of gendarmes who attempted to stop him. 
They thought that he was a Garibuldino trying 
to rouse the country. The trombone might 
have been the cause of that suspicion. 

Fortunately the gendarmes, though armed to 
the teeth, were not mounted, and so it was that, 
when they attempted to arrest Dick, that young 
man lashed his horses to fury, and, loosening 
the reins at the same moment, burst through 
the line, and before they knew what he was 
about he was away. 

They fired a volley. The echoes died away, 
mingled with gendarmerian curses. The only 
harm done was a hole made by a bullet through 
the coach. The only apparent effect was the 
waking of Pietro. That worthy, suddenly 
roused from slumber, jumped up to hear the 
last sounds of the rifles, to see the hole made 
by the bullet, the fading forms of the frantic 
officials, and the nimble figure of the gallant 
driver, who stood upright upon the seat waving 
his hat over his head, while the horses dashed 
on at a furious gallop. 

This was all. Nothing more occurred, for 
Pietro drove the remainder of the way, and 
Dick’s trombone was tabooed. 

On the following morning the welcome de- 
parture was made. To their inexpressible joy 
they found that the coach was this time a strong 
one, and no ordinary event of travel could de- 


lay them. They had lost two days, howe, 
and that was no trifle. 
the second stage, and passed on without diff 
culty. 

In fact, they didn’t meet with a single inci 
dent worth mentioning till they came to Peru 
gia. Perugia is one of the finest places in Ita 
ly, and really did not deserve to be overhaul 
so terrifically by the Papal troops. 


Every bi ay 
remembers that affair. At the time when t! 


They now entered upor 


Dodge Club arrived at this city they found t 


Papal party in the middle of a rez hey 
actually began to fear that they had gone a lit 
tle too far. They were making friendly ov 
tures to the outraged citizens. But the latter 
were implacable, stiff! 

What rankled most deeply was the madder 
ing fact that these Swiss, who were made the 
ministers of vengeance, were part of that ac 
cursed, detested, hated, shunned, despised, ab- 
horred, loathed, execrated, contemptible, stu 
pid, thick-headed, brutal, gross, cruel, bestial, 
demoniacal, fiendish, and utterly abominable 
race—TI Tedeschi—whose very name, when hiss 
ed from an Italian mouth, expresses unuttera 
ble scorn and undying hate. 

They left Perugia at early dawn. Jogging 
on easily over the hills, they were calculating 
the time when they would reach Florence. 

In the disturbed state of Italy at this time, 
resulting from war and political excitement, 
and general expectation of universal change, 
the country was filled with disorder, and scoun- 
drels infested the roads, particularly in the Pa 
pal territories. Here the Government, finding 
sufficient employment for all its energies in tak- 
ing care of itself, could scarcely be expected to 
take care either of its own subjects or the trav 
eler through its dominions. The Americans 
had heard several stories about brigands, but 
had given themselves no trouble whatever about 
them. 

Now it came to pass that about five miles 
from Perugia they wound round a very thickly- 
wooded mountain, which ascended on the left 


tion. 
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far above, and on the right descended quite ab- 


ruptly into a gorge. Dick was outside; the 
others inside. Suddenly a loud shout, and a 
scream from Pietro. The carriage stopped. 

The inside passengers could see the horses 
rearing and plunging, and Dick, snatching whip 
and reins from Pietro, lashing them with all his 
might. In a moment all inside was in an up- 
oar. 

‘‘ We are attacked!” cried Buttons, 

“The devil!” cried the Senator, who, in his 
sudden excitement, used the first and only pro- 
fane expression which his friends ever heard 
him utter. 

Out came the Doctor's revolver. 

Bang! bang! went two rifles outside, and a 
loud voice called on them to surrender. 

** Andate al Diavolo!”’ pealed out Dick’s voice 
as loud as a trumpet. His blows fell fast and 
furiously on the horses, Maddened by pain, 
the animals bounded forward for a few rods, 
and then swerving from the road-side, dashed 
against the precipitous hill, where the coach 
stuck, the horses rearing. 

Through the doors which they had flung open 
n order to jump out the occupants of the car- 
iage saw the reeling figures of armed men over- 
hrown and cursing. In a moment they ail 

ere out, 

Bang! and then, 

Ba-ba-ba-ba-ba-bang! went half a dozen ri- 


Thank Heaven! not one of the Club was 
struck. ‘There were twenty scoundrels armed 
to the teeth. 

The Doctor was as stiff as a rock. He aim- 
ed six times as calmly as though he were in a 
pistol-gallery. Nerve told. Six explosions 
Six yells followed. Six men reeled. 

‘*T'd give ten years of my life for such a pis- 
tol!” cried Buttons. 

The Italians were staggered. Dick had a 
bowie-knife. The Senator grasped a ponder- 
ous beam that he had placed on the coach in 
case of another break-down. Mr. Figgs had a 
razor which he had grabbed from the store- 
house in the Doctor's pocket. 3uttons had 
nothing. But on the road lay three Italians 


roa red, 


writhing. 

‘*Hurrah!” cried Buttons. ‘* Load again, 
Doctor. Come; let’s make a rush and get the 
guns of these devils on the road.” 

He rushed forward. The others all at his 
side. The Italians stood paralyzed at the ef- 
fect of the revolver. As Buttons led the charge 
they fell back a few paces. 

“Hurrah! hurrah! hwrah!” burst from 
Buttons, the Senator, and Dick, as each snatch- 
ed a rifle from the prostrate bandits, and hast- 
ily tore the cartridge-boxes from them. 

“Load up! load up! Doctor!” cried But- 
tons. 

“All right,” said the Doctor, who never 
changed in his cool self-possession. 

But now the Italians with cursés and screams 
came back to the attack. It is absolutely stu- 
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pefying to think how few shots hit the mark in 
the excitement of a fight. Here were a num 
ber of men firing from a distance of hardly 
more than forty paces, and not one took effect 
The next moment the whole crowd were 
upon them. Buttons snatched Mr. Figgs’s ra 
Dick 
The Senator wielded a 
clubbed rifle on high as though it were a wand, 
and dealt the blows of a giant upon the heads 
of his assailants. 


zor from his grasp and used it vigorously. 
plied his bowie-knife. 


All the Italians were phys 
ically their inferiors—small, puny men. Mr. 
Figgs made a wild dash at the first man he saw 
and seized his rifle. The fight was spirited. 
The rascally brigands nearly three times as 
numerous, but the Americans surpassed them 
in bodily strength and spirit. 
Crash—crash—fell the rifle, and 
down went two men. His strength was enor 


Senator's 


mous—absorbed as it had been from the gran- 
ite cliffs of the old Granite State. 
fellows seized him from behind. 
his elbow 


Two brawny 
A thrust of 
Buttons slashed the 
A fellow threw himself on 
Dick's bowie-knife laid open his arm 
and thigh. The next moment Dick went down 
beneath the blows of several Italians. sui 
Buttons rushed with his razor to rescue Dick. 
Three men glared at him with uplifted weap 
ons. Down came the Senator's elubbed rifle 
like an avalanche, sweeping their weapons over 
the cliff. They turned simultaneously on the 
Senator, and grasped him in a threefold em 
Buttons’s razor drank blood 
Two turned upon him. Bang! went the Doc- 
tor’s pistol, sending one of them shrieking to 
the ground. Bang! once more, and a fellow 
who had nearly overpowered the breathless 
Figgs staggered back. Dick was writhing on 
the ground beneath the weight of a dead man 
and a fellow who was trying to suffocate him. 
Buttons was being throttled by three others 
who held him powerless, his razor being bro- 
ken. A crack on Mr. Figgs’s head laid him 
low. The Doctor stood off at a little distance 
hastily reloading. 

The Senator alone was free; but six fierce 
fellows assailed him. 


laid one low. 
wrist of the other. 
Buttons. 


yrace, again 


It was now as in the old 
Homeric days, when the heroic soul, sustained 
by iron nerve and mighty muscle, came out par- 
ticularly strong in the hour of conflict. 

The Senator’s form towered up like one of 
his own granite cliffs in the storm 
as unconquerable. 


as rugged, 
His blood was up! The 
same blood it was that coursed through the 
veins of Cromwell's grim old ‘‘ Ironsides,” and 
afterward animated those sturdy backwoods- 
men who had planted themselves in American 
forests, and beaten back wild beasts and how!l- 
ing savages. 

Buttons, prostrate on the ground, looked up, 
gasping through the smoke and dust, as he 
struggled with his assailants. He saw the Sen 
ator, his hair bristling out straight, his teeth 
set, his eye on fire, his whole expression sub- 


limed by the ardor of battle. His clothes were 
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torn to shreds; his coat was gone, his hat no- | 


where, his hands and face were covered with 
clots of blood and streaks from mud, dust, 
smoke, and powder. 

The eye of Buttons took in all this in one 
glance. ‘The next instant, with a wide sweep 
of his clubbed rifle the Senator put forth all his 
gigantic strength in one tremendous effort. 
The shock was irresistible. Down went the 
six bandits as though a cannon-ball had struck 
them. ‘The Senator leaped away to relieve 
Dick, and seizing his assailant by neck and heel, 
flung him over the cliff. Then tearing away 
another from Mr. Figgs’s prostrate and almost 
senseless form, he rushed back upon the six men 
whom he had just leveled to the earth. 

Dick sprang to the relief of Buttons, who was 
at his last extremity. But the Doctor was be- 
fore him, as cool as ever. He grasped one fel- 
low by the throat—a favorite trick of the Doc- 
tor’s, in which his anatomieal knowledge came 
very finely into play : 

* Off!” rang the Doctor’s voice. 

The fellow gasped a curse. The next in- 
stant a roar burst through the air, and the 
wretch fell heavily forward, shot through the 
head, while his brains were spattered over the 
face of Buttons. The Doctor with a blow of 
his fist sent the other fellow reeling over. 

Buttons sprang up gasping. The Italians 
were falling back. He called to the Senator. 
That man of might came up. Thank God, 
they were all alive! Bruised, and wounded, 
and panting—but alive. 

The scowling bandits drew off, leaving seven 
of their number on the road hors de combat. 
Some of the retreating ones had been badly 
treated, and limped and staggered. The Club 
proceeded to load their rifles. 

The Doctor stepped forward. Deliberately 
aiming he fired his revolver five times in rapid 
succession. Before he had time to load again 
the bandits-had darted into the woods. 

“Every one of those bullets Ait,” said the 
Doctor with unusual emphasis. 

**We must get under cover at once,” said 
Dick. ‘*They’ll be back shortly with oth- 
ers!” 

‘“‘Then we must fortify our position,” said 
the Senator, ‘‘ and wait for relief. As we were, 
though, it was lucky they tried a hand-to-hand 
fight first. This hill shelters us on one side. 
There are so many trees that they can’t roll 
stones down, nor can they shoot us. We'll fix a 
barricade in front with our baggage. We'll have 
to fight behind a barricade this time ; though, 
by the Eternal! I wish it were hand-to-hand 
again, for I don’t remember of ever having had 


"7 


such a glorious time in all my born days! 


The Senator passed his hand over his gory | 


brow, and walked to the coach. . 
** Where's Pietro?” 
**Pietro! Pietro!” 
No answer. 
“ P1-e-TRO!” 
Still no answer. 
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“Pietro!” cried Dick, ‘‘if you don’t com 
here I'll blow your—” 

*“*Oh! is it you, Signori?” exclaimed Pie- 
tro’s voice; and that worthy appeared among 
the trees a little way up the hill. He was deat! 
ly pale, and trembled so much that he could 
scarcely speak, 

“Look here!” cried Buttons; ‘‘ we are go 
ing to barricade ourselves.” 

** Barricade !” 

“We can not carry our baggage away, and 
we are not going to leave it behind. We ex- 
pect to have another battle.” 

Pietro’s face grew livid. 

**You can stay and help us if you wish.” 

Pietro’s teeth chattered. 

**Or you can help us far more by running to 
the nearest town and letting the authorities 
know.” 

“ Oh, Signore, trust me! I go.’ 

* Make haste, then, or you may find us all 
murdered, and then how will you get your fares 
—eh?” 

*<T go—I go; I will run all the way!” 

“Won't you take a gun to defend yourself 
with ?” 

“Oh no!” cried Pietro, with horror. ‘‘ No, 
no!” 

In a few minutes he had vanished among the 
thick woods. 

After stripping the prostrate Italians the 
travelers found themselves in possession of sev- 
en rifles, with cartridges, and some other useful 
articles. Four of these men were stone-dead. 
They pulled their bodies in front of their place 
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of shelter. The wounded men they drew in- 
side, and the Doctor at once attended to them, 
while the others were strengthening the barri- 
cade. 

“{ don’t like putting these here,” said the 
Senator; ‘‘ but it'll likely frighten the brigands, 
or make them delicate about firing at 
That’s my idee.” 

The horses were secured fast. Then the 
baggage was piled all around, and made an ex 
cellent barricade. With this and the captured 
rifles they felt themselves able to encounter a 
small regiment. 

‘* Now let them come on,” cried the Sen- 
ator, just as soon as they dam please! We'll 
try first the Eurdépean system of barricades ; 
ind if that don’t work, then we can fall back 
m the real original, national, patriotic, inde- 
pendent, manly, native American, true- blue, 
and altogether heroic style!” 

‘* What is that ?” 

The Senator looked at the company, and held 
yut his clenched fist : 

‘Why, from’ behind a tree, in the woods, like 


your glorious forefathers !” 


us. 





MR. GREGORY. 

T was getting late, and Agnes Howe was 

very tired: her work was finished at last, 
and now there was nothing for her to do but sit 
down and survey the result, and ask herself 
ver and over again, ‘* What next ?” 

For there was no one else to ask; she was 
all alone in the world. Her mother dead a 
year ago; her father gone within the fortnight 
to rejoin his wife; brotherless and sisterless, 
well might she feel hérself alone indeed. 

There was not even the outer circle of friends 
and acquaintances common to almost every fam- 
ily. Her father’s meagre salary as assistant in 
the school in the next street had allowed of no 
more home-like home than the third story of a 
dingy boarding-house in the heart of the great 
city; he had never been a man to make friends, 
and was absorbed in his work. Her mother 
had found but little companionship in the house 
suited to her refined and retiring taste; and so 
the three lived together, apart. Agnes had 
said her childish lessons at her mother’s knee, 
and afterward pursued her graver studies by 
her father’s side; so that she knew nothing of 
school and the friendships formed there. 

She had borne now for a week all alone, save 
for the conventional condolences of the few 
people in the house whom she knew at all, the 
dreadful burden of grief and anxiety which 
there was none in all the world to share with 
her; and the days had passed as in a horrible 
dream. That it was worse than this, a horri- 
ble reality, she had first actually felt this morn- 
ing, when the undertaker’s bill, the monthly 
board bill, and sundry miscellaneous charges for 
sick-room expenses had been sent up to her 
with her breakfast. The frightfully slender 
balance remaining after these demands were 


settled roused her to a realizing sense of her 
utter destitution, and the 
something must be done. 

Yes, be done at once! 


consciousness that 


and she must do it: 
but what? and how? Only one step was plain 
before her, and that was that she must remove 
at once from the old rooms which had been her 
home so long to a smaller and humbler domi 
and it was the first ray of light which had 
shone across her gloom when the landlady, 


cile : 
sympathetic after her way, had informed her 
that she need not leave the house where 
had lived so many years to find that. If 
didn’t mind going up another flight of stairs, 


she 


1 
she 


there was a snug little room in the fourth story, 
and so lucky not to be engaged just now. To 
be sure, the roof sloped a little, and the window 
was only a dormer; but the higher up the bet- 
ter the air, and you could see clear across the 
river to Hoboken. As for the money, she 
needn't fret about that just yet, for there was 
her father and mother’s furniture, and she was 
quite willing to trust her on the strength of 
that, and would take the use of it for interest 
meanwhile. 

It did not occur to Agnes to think that the 
good woman was making a very safe bargain 
for herself; she was only conscious of relief 
from her nearest pressing dread—the having to 
begin a new, strange life in a new, strange place ; 
and she addressed herself at once to the task of 
removing her possessions to the little attic nook 
which was henceforward to be her home; and 
then there was nothing for her but to sit down 
in the gathering gloom and look around with a 
yitter sense of change and loss, and think, 
drearily, ‘* What next ?” 

Although it was late in the spring, there was 
no gentle evening breeze, no tender light of 
moon or star; night had come on suddenly and 
darkly ; the wind moaned uneasily in the tree- 
tops, and the rain fell with a melancholy sound 
upon the roof just over her head. Agnes shiy- 
ered with nervous apprehension as she sat alone 
in the chilly darkness; and the sudden harsh 
jangling of the great dining-room bell broke in 
upon the silence asea positive relief. She had 
not been to the table since her father’s death ; 
it had seemed impossible to her to meet the 
half-curious half-pitying stare of indifferent peo- 
ple; and she had either taken her meals in her 
own room, or gone down when the dining-room 
was empty. 

She sprang up now, however, at the sound 
of the bell, with a sudden impulse of relief; she 
must get out of this strange, lonely room, must 
see and speak to some one, or she should go 
wild; and she went hurriedly to the mirror on 
the little toilet-table, and gathered up mechan- 
ically the heavy masses of hair that had fallen 
about her shoulders, wondering, half uncon- 
sciously, if the dead, pale face it framed: could 
be hers; and then went hastily down stairs, 
hoping to enter the room before the rest of the 
household had assembled. There were only a 
few persons there, and after the landlady’s good- 
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natured welcome was over, and one or two re- 
marks meant to be sympathetic, had been ad- 
dressed to her by the people nearest her, Agnes 
found all special notice of herself soon cease, in 
the constant bustle of entrance, and the medley 
of gossipy chit-chat which always accompanied 
the evening ral. 

The sound of social voices was a relief to her 
own dreary thoughts. On her right sat two 
stout middle-aged ladies, one of whom was de- 
tailing to the other her day’s worries with three 
children sick with the measles, and rigidly de- 
fending the old practice against her neighbor's 
laudation of homeeopathy ; near the foot of the 
table was an elderly female of a strong-minded 
turn, who was giving a private lecture on her 
views as to the settlement of national affairs to 
a small meek man who fidgeted uneasily under 
the infliction, said “* Yesm’m” to every thing, 
and looked as if he would like very much to be 
allowed to drink his tea in peace. Just oppo- 
site were two young ladies whom Agnes had al- 
ways supposed to be in the dress-making line, 
from the wonderful ingenuity displayed in the 
incessant alterations and retrimming of their 
own garments. Their conversation was carried 
on in a very audible tone; and Agnes present 
ly found her attention arrested by the words 
“school,” “resignation,” and looked up with a 
sudden interest. 

**You know she’s been teaching in No. 19, 
and, of course, she wouldn't give up her place 
if she wasn’t getting ready to be married. I 
should like to see her wedding-dresses, splendid 
fits they'll be, you may be sure! She never 
had a particle of style.” 

And so on, and so on; but Agnes heard no 
more: the one grain of wheat she had picked 
out of this chaff was that somebody had laid 
down her work that perhaps she might be per- 
mitted to take it up. ‘No, 19!” She knew 
what and where that was; the great red brick 
school-house a few squares distant, at which she 
had so often paused in passing, to listen with 
the curiosity of a child who has always been 
taught at home to the mingled hum of voices 
sounding through the open windows. 

She would not suffer a single day to elapse 
before she made the effort at least ; and full of 
the glow of a hopeful purpose she slipped away 
from the table up to her lonely little room to 
arrange her plan, and think what she should do 
and say in the morning. Her limited experi- 
ence of independent action, however, did not 
suggest any thing very satisfactory; and de- 
ciding at last that it would be best to trust to 
the inspiration of the moment she went to bed 
and slept the first restful sleep in many, many 
nights, 

But the glow had well-nigh faded out when 
Agnes awoke in the dull gray morning and 
looked at her venturous scheme in the cold un- 
compromising daylight. It seemed now but a 
hopeless effort for a dreary task ; and the girl’s 
young courage nearly failed her as she stood by 
the window after breakfast and looked down 
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into the street below watching the ceaseless { le 
of hurrying people and listening to the deafen. 
ing roar and thought of joining that jostling 
throng, each one of which was intent upon his 
own appointed business while she was going 
forth on what was, perhaps, a most presumptu 
ous venture, strengthened now by no hope, how 
ever delusive, but prompted alone by the ene; 
gy of despair. f 

It was with a nervous haste, as though afraid 
if she lingered even that stimulus would faj 
her, that she suddenly turned from the window. 
put on bonnet and mantle, and hurried 
down stairs, and cut into the street, Th 
March morning was gray with chilly showers 
there was no gleam of sunshine without to kin 


her 


dle one within, and Agnes went on her way 
with a sad resoluteness which no pulse of hi ne 
came to quicken. 

At last she reached the corner upon whic 
the school-house stood, and in a moment mo) 
despite the trembling of heart and of fingers 
the great iron gate was swung open, the mass 
ive door slid back, and she was within the walls 
which were soon to hear her fate pronounced 
A broad staircase ascended from the square 
entrance hall in which she found herself, an 
when she had reached the landing at the to) 
a door barred further advance. ' 
self not a moment for thought, or her fast-eb) 


She gave her 


ing courage would have failed her utterly ; th: 
door was opened almost immediately in respons 
to her timid knock, and now, indeed, there was 
no receding. 

‘** Do you want to see the Principal, ma’am ? 
asked the lad who had opened the door, seeing 
her hesitate to enter. And Agnes was glad 
she had only to bow her head in assent. 

‘*Mr. Gregory,” said the boy, making way 
for her to step up on a large platform elevated 
above the rest of the room, where a gentleman 
sat writing at a handsome library desk ; 
‘*the Principal,” looking up at the call, nod 
ded briefly, indicated a seat, and went on with 
his writing. 

The room was broad and high, with spacious 
windows, and furnished with low desks, which 
were occupied, on the one side, by fifty or six- 
ty boys—quiet and intelligent - looking lads 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen — and 
on the other by as many girls perhaps a little 
older. Agnes thought this side of the room 
looked like a flower-garden, with the rows of 
fresh-colored cheeks and bright eyes, the wav- 
ing curls and gay ribbons. As pretty and as 
silent too as flowers. Each young face was 
bent with bright, attentive look toward the 
black-board on the wall, where their teacher— 
a tall, dignified woman in black—was ex- 
plaining a problem in algebra in such clear, 
quiet tones that Agnes was sure every diffi- 
culty must vanish, So they seemed to do; 
for the watchful, listening look gradually qui- 
eted into one of satisfied comprehension on 
each countenance; each head bent over its 
desk, and for a few moments there was a soft 


and 














click of rapid pencils ; then, in what seemed to | 
the home-bred Agnes an incredibly short time, 
one head after another was lifted, and one girl | 
after another rose noiselessly to her feet, till 
the whole class stood in long rows with the 
finished problem in their hands. The answer 
was announced by all in a quiet, concerted | 
tone that sounded like a single voice. At an 
almost imperceptible signal from their teacher 
they resumed their seats and prepared for an- | 
other example. The boys on the other side | 
were as busily engaged as the girls; and it w: 
some encouragement to Agnes‘to observe that 
their teacher was a mere girl, scarcely older 
than herself, a slender little creature whom 
any one of her pupils might easily have lifted 
and borne across the floor, yet whose slightest 
signal commanded instant obedience. Beyond 
this room, separated from it by partitions of 
glass, were others, and yet others, stretching 
back in a long vista, all filled with the same 
rows on rows of attentive pupils, and all pre- 
senting the same scene of order and industry. 

Agnes waited and looked and listened until 
she had almost forgotten herself and her errand, 
and she started with nervous self-recollection as 
the Principal, suddenly turning his chair half 
toward her, his eyes still upon the paper to 
which he was rapidly affixing his signature, 
uttered a brief interrogative : ‘*‘ Well, ma’am ?’ 

The harsh voice and abrupt manner were 
better for the timid girl than a more bland and 
suave address would have been. They abso- | 
lutely frightened her into self-control, and with 
a tone whose quiet surprised herself she replied | 
as briefly : 

“T have heard there is a vacancy in your 
school, Sir, and have come to ask if I may ap- 
ply for it.” 

The sheet was duly folded, enveloped, sealed, 
and supersecribed; then the chair was pushed 
entirely around, and the Principal looked at his 
visitor, which he had not done before. Agnes, 
too, lifted her eyes, eager with suspense, to his, 
and thus for the space of a minute the two sur- | 
veyed each other. She saw a square and rug- 
ged face, suiting well the square-built, ungrace- | 
ful form to which it belonged; steel-blue eyes, 
which showed black under the harsh projecting 
brows; masses of leonine locks; and a mouth | 
which just now looked satirical, and probably 
was never particularly gentie or sweet. He 
saw a finely-cut but dead-pale face, too young 
by far for the anxious look it wore; brown 
hair, drawn away in masses from the low, sad 
brow; gray, heavy-lidded eyes, troubled yet 
expectant; and a mouth whose wistful tremu- 
lousness needed no words in which to present 
its silent plea. 

She, looking at him, felt her courage rather 
grow strong than falter, spite of his penetrating 
eyes and saturnine mouth; and he, returning 
the look, felt, strangely enough for him, a sud- | 
den reluctance to utter the curt dismissal which 
had at first risen to his lips. 

‘* Have you seen the committee? Have you 
Vor. XXXV.—No. 207.—Y 





| suecess is created ? 
risk it, but my opinion, I suspect, will be of 
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been sent here by any one?” he asked, with 
some appearance of interest. 

“No, Sir; I came directly to you.” 

“Where have you taught before? and how 
long ?” 

“T have never taught at all, Sir.” 

“ Just left school! That’s bad—no experi 


}ence. I suppose you have had a thorough pub- 


lic school course, however; from which school 
have you a diploma?” 

‘*T have never been to school, Sir. 
ther taught me at home.” 

A blank look, and a lifting of the heavy eye- 
brows. ‘‘ And you do not know any of the 
trustees? You have no influence ?” 

**No, none at all;” and now Agnes began to 
realize the extent, the folly of her presumption. 
Her heart sank, and her eyes filled, but one last 
effort must be made. With quivering lips and 
broken voice she said, as a child might have 
said it, “I don’t know any thing about all the 


My fa- 


| forms to be gone through, but I would try so 


hard if you would only let me, and indeed I 
think I could do it! And I must do some- 
thing!” 

Mr. Gregory had pushed back his chair, as 
though there really were nothing further to be 
said, and now, as he met the waiting, desperate 
look in her face, he asked himself, impatiently, 


’| how he should best get rid of her, and wished 


that desolate young women with such eyes as 
that would not come bothering him—that face 
would haunt him all day! But what could he 
do with her? He couldn’t insult her by offer- 
ing her five dollars, and requesting her to take 
her departure; and as to referring her to the 
committee he knew that would be only the 
cruelty of hope deferred—they would never em- 


| ploy her against the protest he should feel com- 


pelled to make for the good of the school. 

He looked up at her again, intending to tell 
her so as kindly as possible, and’send her about 
her business, but a change had come over her 
even in that instant, which arrested his purpose. 
The eager, almost desperate look, the pleading 
attitude, were gone ; and the expression of quiet 
and resolute endurance, the posture of simple 


| dignity, the whole aspect of high though still 


courage, showed that the young soul had col- 
lected all its powers to meet and bear its fate. 
Mr. Gregory marked with keen, sagacious eye 
the self-control, the patience, the fortitude re- 
vealed in the whole demeanor; that there was 
gentleness as well as force, enthusiasm as well 
as calmness, and that sympathetic quality with- 
out which no one should ever dare assume the 
charge of children, he could read clearly enough 
in the sensitive, mobile, yet steadfast face be- 
fore him, lifted now to his, with a quiet waiting 
look, out of which all the hope had gone; and 
he asked himself, with a sudden impulse, if such 
characteristics were not worth more than a 
dozen years’ experience of mere paltry routine, 
nay, were not the very elements out of which 
‘J would be willing to 
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preciously small value in the matter,” he thought, 
with a grim smile; and then, turning to Agnes, 
said in a dry, business-like tone : 

‘“*It is almost unprecedented to think of in- 
trusting a class to a person who has had no ex- 


a public school. Still I think, Miss—” 

** Howe,” said Agnes, listening, eager with 
suspense. 

** Miss Howe, that you would probably suc- 
ceed quite as well as half of those who are ap- 
pointed unhesitatingly. If you choose to un- 
dertake the charge of the vacant class down 
stairs for the rest of the day, and your manage- 
ment of it justifies my opinion, I am willing to 


mend you to the committee. 
pointment lies entirely with them.” 

There was not much to encourage hope in 
this cold, plain statement, and Agnes was ap- 
palled at the idea of making so suddenly, and 
all unprepared, the trial which might lead to 
such anissue. But there was no time now for 


the bell sent its clear silver call vibrating 

e ‘5 
through the rooms, and at the instant six little 
monitors, in each of that long vista of apart- 


ments, took their places at the glass doors be- 


| tween. Another child, a girl of perhaps twelye 
perience in teaching, and nothing of the drill of 


| self at a piano which stood in front of the P 


years, came quietly forward and seated her- 


rin- 


cipal’s desk. Very soft and sweet were the 


| tones which her light, little fingers woke, and 


to the slow gliding music the great doors moved 


| noiselessly apart, revealing long suits of class- 


rooms, each presenting the same aspect of sj- 
lent order as the first. It was a beautiful, a 
wonderful sight, and Agnes thrilled, as one docs 


| involuntarily, with a sense of the beautiful, the 
do all I can for you, which is merely to recom- | 


The power of ap- | 


perfect, wherever found. At a signal from the 
Principal the little musician struck a single loud 


| chord, and the whole assemblage of chiddrey 


the little fingers 


fear or faltering; the Principal was waiting for | 
her decision, and she lifted her face with a look | 


which said far more than her words, 
**T will try.” 
**Very well; then we will go down at once. 


rose to their feet as if by mechanism, so simul 
Then 
at the instrument flew lightly 
over the keys in a merry, ringing tune, and all 
the little heads and hands and feet began to 
move as lightly to it in perfect rhythm. How 
prettily the tiny hands went tap, tap, tap above 


taneous, so noiseless was the movement. 


jeach childish head, now softly as the snow- 
| flakes touch in falling, now with a silvery sound 


The vacancy is in the Primary Department, I | 
suppose you know; a hundred little girls, I be- | 


lieve. You will find your hands pretty full, but 
you must not be discouraged. Come.” 

He rose abruptly and led the way down stairs, 
and Agnes followed mechanically. ‘‘ A hun- 
dred little girls!” She felt as if a hundred pins 
and needles had suddenly entered her flesh ; 
but there was no time now for shrinking or 
quivering. Already the door of the Lower De- 
partment was opened, and Mr. Gregory was in- 


as when the waves at play ripple against tli 
beach !—how gracefully the dimpled arms went 
wreathing, twining in a sort of fairy garland ; 


each saucy chin nodded up and down, each 
bright head turned to right and left, each play- 


| ful foot went stamp, stamp, stamp in rhythmic 


troducing her to a lady who occupied the chair 


on the platform. There were two other ladies 
and a gentleman seated there, evidently visitors 
to the school, and it seemed that some kind of 
public exercises were about to be performed for 
their entertainment, as the classes were not en- 
gaged in recitation, but waiting quietly in their 
seats. 

Mr. Gregory drew a chair forward for Agnes, 
and the trembling girl was glad to sink into it; 
but he stood up by the desk, square and rug- 
ged, his keen eyes looking sharply out from be- 
neath the projecting brows, and taking in at a 
glance every point of the scene before him. 

It would have been a critical eye indeed which 
would have discovered any thing to find fault 


measure, and one would have thought it the 
whole force of Titania’s realm, drawn up in 
mimic rank and file, and being put through 
elfin drill by Puck himself. Fast and faster 
flew the little fingers over the ringing keys, and 
still the rapid, fairy-like motions kept pace with 
the changing music; and bright eyes sparkled, 
red lips smiled, ringlets waved, and cheeks grew 


rosy with the pretty, healthful exercise, while 


| the delighted guests overwhelmed the teachers 


| softly to their seats. 


with; so perfect was the silence, so motionless | 
the figures that filled those long rows of seats as | 


the lady Principal laid her hand upon the spring 
of a little bell which stood upon her desk, and 
held it there fora moment. Not a head moved, 
not a hand or foot stirred, among all those scores 
of little children ; and Agnes involuntarily held 
her breath, with a nervous fear lest she should 
move, or cough, or drop something, and thus 
disturb the statue-like stillness. She started 
with a sense of relief when a light pressure of 


with compliments, and Agnes looked on fasci- 
nated and wonder-struck, and more than ever 
appalled at the thought of her own temeri- 
ty. 

The bell sent forth its silver note again, and 
swift, silent as the fall of the leaves the whole 
dancing, nodding throng was still, and sinking 
A word to the little pi- 
anist, and her music changed to a slow and 
sweet prelude, gliding into the accompaniment 
of some pretty song, and soon the room was 
filled with ringing, childish tones, as bird-like 
and as winsome as had been the airy move- 
ments of the moment before. 

When the song was ended the visitors made 
their adieus, and Mr. Gregory, turning to the 
lady principal, spoke with her in an undertone 
for a few moments, and then, with a brief nod 
to Agnes, disappeared likewise. Upon this Miss 
Glover took a seat beside the still trembling 
girl, and began to “ make talk” with a kind in- 
tention of being civil to a stranger, not unmixed 
with curiosity to discover what there could be 
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in this quiet-looking girl to induce Mr. Gregory 
to take such an extraordinary step. 
There was but little time to talk, however ; 


the brief intermission was soon over, and the | 


classes again marshaled in their places. Ag- 
nes’s heart beat almost to suffocation, but no 
one could have read her agitation in her quiet 
face as she walked down the long aisle with 
Miss Glover and took her place at the vacant 
desk. ‘To all appearance she was quite at 
ease, but she was very glad when the great 
class doors slowly slid together and she was 
shut in with her charge. 

It would take overmuch time to tell the his- 
tory of that day. Poor Agnes found it to be 
‘a trial” indeed; for the children, who had 
seemed little fairies before, proved themselves 
to be in reality little imps in their ingenious 


capacity for mischief, when removed from the | 


conventional restraint of public assemblage, un- 
der the eyes of the whole corps of teachers. 


Tiny little sprites as they were, they evidently | 


quite understood the art of taking advantage 


of a new teacher, and put ‘ Miss Howe” to her | 


wit’s end to evade their incessant demands, to 
keep them in any kind of order, or obtain from 
them any satisfactory attention to study. 


“Never mind lessons to-day—only make | 


them feel that you can govern them,” had been 
Miss Glover’s suggestion; and so Agnes felt at 
liberty to devote her time to winning their at- 
tention and good-will. She was both gentle 
ind firm, and her own entire interest was in the 
work, so it was not strange that she succeeded 
in gaining theirs; and the class presented such 
a quiet, cheerful, busy aspect, when Mr. Greg- 
ory entered it at two o'clock, that his counte- 
nance relaxed a little from its usual saturnine 
expression in involuntary satisfaction at this 
confirmation of his judgment of the young 
stranger, 

‘“No, don’t rise,” he said, looking closely 
into the face of Agnes—a little tired and nerv- 
ous, and just now coloring with embarrassment 
—‘‘pretty hard work, isn’t it? but you have 
got bravely over the worst, and every day will 
make it easier now—that is, if your star proves 
propitious, which I trust it may. 
ten a line for you, which you can show to each 
of the trustees, and here are their addresses. 


I would go to see them this very afternoon; | 
there is nothing like being the first on the | 


ground.” 

Agnes had only an hour or two to rest, for 
Mr. Gregory had suggested five o’clock as the 
best hour at which to call upon Mr. Verplanck, 
the Chairman of the Committee, as it was his 
dinner-hour, and she would be likely to find 
him at home. Even this brief space in which 
to breathe freely brought back composure and 
courage; and as the great bell of St. Mark’s 
tolled five Agnes found herself standing in the 
spacious doorway of a more elegant mansion 
than she had ever entered before, waiting ad- 
mission with a trembling but resolute heart. 

“Mr. Verplanck is at dinner,” said the serv- 


I have writ- | 


| ant who opened the door; and Agnes, asking 
| permission to await him, was shown into a state- 
ly room, whose magnificence at first dazzled her 
novice eyes, and was there left to her own de- 
vices. The first half-hour was made quite tol- 
erable by the novelty of being surrounded by 
|such unaccustomed splendor; but as the slow 
|moments crept by she began to grow nervous 
and anxious, doubtful of her fate, and impa- 
| tient to have it settled one way or the other. 
The sound of approaching steps at last was a 
real relief, and it was with a now-it-will-soon- 
be-over feeling that she rose to meet the gen- 
tleman who entered and silently placed in his 
hand Mr. Gregory’s note. He was a tall, grave 
man, with a cold, unapproachable countenance, 
but yet a look which inspired one involuntarily 
with the feeling that his decisions would yet be 
given strictly according to his conscience. He 
took the note also silently and read it slowly 
jand carefully through; then he refolded it 
leisurely, regarding Agnes meanwhile with a 
thoughtful, examining look: At last he spoke, 
almost more to himself than to her, and using 
very deliberate, measured tones: 

“Mr. Gregory is an excellent man—a very 
excellent and a very clear-sighted man; and I 
hold that, when the principal of a school is such 
a man, he is the best judge as to the teachers 
| who are to work with him. I see no reason to 

dissent from the opinion he has expressed here, 
young lady, as to your suitability for this va- 
cancy; and I am glad he has made it unne 
essary for me to enter into any examination, 
| for my time is very much occupied, and I have 
an engagement immediately. If neither of my 
| colleagues have any superior claims to urge in 
behalf of any other applicant, I shall be pleased 
to be able to ratify Mr. Gregory’s judgment. 
That is all, I believe; good-evening.” 

This indeed was good fortune, and Agnes 

| started off toward her next destination with a 
light step and a confident heart. ‘No. 101 

| Blank Street,” that was not very far off; and a 
few minutes’ rapid walk brought her to the door 
of a dingy red brick house which bore that 

| number. 

| ‘*Does Mr. M‘Cormick live here? and is he 

| at home ?” she asked, doubtfully, of the girl who 

| answered her ring. 

‘*Shure an’ he doz. Ye'll find him in here, 
I guess; jist open the dhoor, and help yersilf, 
| plaze.” 

A strong odor of corned beef and cabbage 
pervaded the atmosphere, blending with equally 
powerful fumes of the tobacco that filled with 
clouds of smoke the apartment into which Ag- 
nes very hesitatingly entered. The gas was 
not yet lighted, and two men were sitting at an 
open window, puffing at their pipes, and talking 
and laughing in no measured tones. One of 
them started forward as the young girl stopped 
in confusion in the middle of the room, and she 
hastened tremblingly to hand him Mr, Gregory's 
note, stammering out at the same time that Mr. 
Verplanck had approved his recommendation. 
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The man ran his eye carelessly over the paper, | 


and then crumpling it up, said, coarsely, 

“Gregory is an old prig, and Verplanck a 
stuck-up, conceited Know-Nothing. I don’t 
care a penny for either of their opinions; I take 
the liberty of using my own judgment, if no one 
has any objection !” 

Agnes had nothing to reply to this speech ; 
and the man, getting over his ebullition of wrath 
at the mere suspicion of dictation, assumed an 
air of patronizing familiarity, scarcely so suffer- 
able; and placing a chair for the still trembling 
girl, seated himself at a little table opposite her, 
resting his elbows upon it, and gazing into her 
face with an impudent smile: 

“Ye see I like to examine the gurls myself 
that come to me for situations, an’ I don’t want 
any ready-made candidates sent to me. How | 
are ye now as to readin’, ritin’, an’ ‘rithme- | 
tic? Are ye sure ye can read through the Dec- | 
laration of Independence without a mistake ? | 
Can ye say the multiplication table backward 
and forward? And are ye good at subtrac- 
tion ?” 

Agnes was strongly moved to get up and | 
leave the room; she did not belong to the or- 
der of young ladies to which Mr. M‘Cormick | 
was evidently accustomed, who would either 
have joined in his merriment or submitted to it | 
complacently. However, she compelled her in- 
dignation to yield to her prudence, but she could 
not control the involuntary reddening of her | 
cheek and flashing of her eye; and her inter- | 
locutor, noticing the brightening of her hitherto | 
pale and downcast face, adopted a new line. | 

‘**T always go a good deal by looks,” said he, | 
**there’s a heap in an eye, and I always like to 
look at a gurl’s eye before I give her the man- | 
agement of a class. I'll just light the gas and 
take a peep at yours.” 

He rose and went toward the chandelier, and 
in an instant, swift as an arrow, Agnes sprang | 
from her seat and darted out of the door. She | 
almost feared he would rush after her and de- 
tain her by force, but he contented himself with 
a loud laugh at her terror and his own discom- 
fiture, and with shouting after her from the 
open window, ‘‘I forgot to tell you that I'd 
promised my vote to somebody else.” 

Agnes fairly tingled with shame and indigna- 
tion. Wretchedly enough she pursued her way 
along the darkening streets, and wearily, al- 
most indifferently, she ascended the steps of the 
pleasant-looking house, where resided the third 
and last member of the committee, and pulled 
the bell. 

**Yes, Mr. Rushton was in—would she walk 
into the library ?” was the servant’s answer to 
her query; and as Agnes sat waiting in the 
pretty little room, looking wearily at the tenpt- 
ing rows of volumes in the book-cases, and the 
well-chosen pictures on the walls, cheerful house- 
hold sounds reached her through the half-open 
door; a child’s merry laugh and eager plea to 
be tossed up just once more; the father’s deeper 
but as playful tones, and then the mother’s | 


| 
| 





| back ;” and then the door opened, and A 


| little enviously remarked, when, on the next 


gentle voice restoring quiet 
peared with her message. 
In a very few moments there was a quick, 
manly tread in the hall, and a pleasant voice 
saying: ‘‘ No, no, Robbie, wait till papa con 


as the servant ap- 


gnes’s 
next trial was near at hand. 

Not a very hard one, she felt sure, as soon 
as she had looked up into that pleasant, kindly 
face, and heard the tones of that frank, genial 


| voice ; and, while she had fled from the mere 


prospect of Mr, M‘Cormick’s scrutiny, she bor; 
very quietly the look with which this man re- 
garded her as he refolded the Principal's note, 
Agnes could not but feel sure not only of court- 
esy but appreciation, and lifted her look to his. 
with this intuitive trust showing out very plain- 
ly amidst all its agitation and weariness. 

‘* No other candidate has applied to me,” he 
said; and then he asked a great many ques- 
tions, kindly and delicate, but still close and 
scrutinizing, as he felt was his duty before de 
ciding a matter of importance ; and Agnes an- 
swered freely. 

“T will see Verplanck myself to-morrow,” 
he said, at last, ‘‘and M‘Cormick can do no- 
thing against us together. You may consider 
your appointment certain if you pass the Su- 
perintendent’s examination; and I wish you 
all manner of success in your new vocation.” 

There was but one more ordeal now for Ag 
nes to pass—the examination by the Superin- 
tendent of the Schools—and this proved not 
half so terrible as she had expected. When 
she left him on the next afternoon she held ir 
her hand not only the usual certificate, but a 
note containing a simple but strong expression 
of more than ordinary approval. 

So now it was all settled, and she had had 
‘¢ wonderful luck,” as some of the teachers a 
Monday, she was regularly installed among their 
number. The class, tired of the capricious rule 
of monitors, welcomed her back with childish 
eagerness; and she entered upon her duties 
with every thing combining to make them as 
pleasant as they could be made. This she felt 
deep down in her grateful heart; and weari- 
some as the monotonous routine often proved, 
the children restless or idle, the noise and heat 
distressing, and though the sad loneliness of 
her desolate home sent no cheering influenc: 
with her to sustain her through the day, her 
patience and courage rarely failed her. Her 
scholars loved her, and grew daily more gentle 
and obedient under her harmonizing power ; 
and though she was not gay and brilliant enough 
ever to become “popular” in the school, “ that 
quiet Miss Howe” made no enemies, even if 
she drew toward her no ardent young lady 
friendships. 

She saw Mr. Gregory three or four times a 
week, as he made the tour of the different de- 
partments, and these brief visits always made 
bright spots in the day for Agnes. She won- 
dered how the other teachers could dislike him, 












as they almost unanimously did; they rendered 
an involuntary respect to his position and to his 
sterling, straightforward character, but they 
pronounced him as rugged in manner as in 
\ ok, as sharp of tongue as of eye, and “ Ursa 
Major” had been adopted as their regular pseu- 
| ‘nym for him. 

Agnes could not but acknowledge to herself 
that she too should begin to fear him—she did 
not think she could ever dislike one who had 
proved her first friend—had she ever seen the 
strange look, critical, sarcastic, half-contempt- 
yous, bent upon her, with which she had seen 
him regard some “ Miss Mulligan,” or ‘‘ Miss 
Kelly,” when they turned to him on entering 
their often tumultuous class-rooms, with voluble 
»xplanations or apologies. But to her there 
had never been any thing but kindness even 
n criticism ; a manner brief and abrupt, often 
enough, but never wanting in respect; and 
sometimes a rested look, as though it were a 
real refreshment to come to her ever quiet, 


busy class, and herself always simple, earnest, | 


ind sweet, after the many vexations and disap- 
pointing experiences of inefficient teachers and 


unsatisfactory classes which each day brought | 


him. 

Agnes was far too humble to realize all this ; 
she only had a comforted feeling that he ap- 
proved her work, but there was never a word 
or look to imply that she herself ever entered 
his thoughts. He never lingered in her room 
longer than in another, or sought opportunities 
to speak with her; and she felt a little wistful- 
ly sometimes that the real friendship she had 
hoped might grow up between them was no 
nearer at hand than on that first day when he 
took her by the hand and promised to help her. 

Only once it seemed a little more like it. 
She had remained after school to do some nec- 
essary writing; and he, looking in at the door 
of each department, as was his custom before 
leaving the building each day, saw her seated 
alone at her desk far down the deep school- 
room, strode leisurely along the aisle, and threw 
himself with a wearied air upon one of the chil- 
dren’s low iron seats. She would have put up 
her writing at once, but he bade her go on; 
and as she obeyed, a little unwillingly, the tim- 
id color mounting in her cheek, he sat there, 
leaning his elbow on the desk, and his massive 
head upon his hand, and looked at her, taking 
in every point of the picture; the figure grace- 
ful even in its weariness; the bending head 
with its heavy hair pushed for coolness away 
from the low, sweet brow, and behind the deli- 
cate ear ; the creamy cheek, like a tea-rose now, 
with that soft, shy color stealing upon its rich 
paleness , the heavy-lashed lids dropping over 
the gray, deep eyes; the girlish hand tracing 
free, graceful characters on the white paper; a 
flush reddening his own swarthy cheek mean- 
while, and a glow coming into his own stern 


eyes, which was not the effect of the hot sum-| 


mer afternoon, nor yet of bending down to 
write. On and on she wrote, filling up one 
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blank ‘‘ Report” after another, her fingers moy- 
‘ng the more rapidly because of her nervous- 
tess; and still he sat and watched her, until at 
length the last of the pile was duly written out, 
folded, and laid in her desk, and the desk locked. 
All being thus ready for her departure, she lift- 
ed her head, and looked at him with a face very 
quiet still in spite of its fluttering color, as 
though awaiting some move from him. 

“Humph!” said he, ‘‘that look means, I 
suppose, that it’s time for me to take myself off. 
Well, what are you waiting for? I have my 
hat, don’t you see? Why don’t you get yours?” 

He evidently intended to go out with her; 
so Agnes went without a word, but with a little 
thrill, half of pleasure half of shyness, and a 
sudden deepening of the tea-rose to the blush- 
rose color, put on her hat and mantle, and then 
walked quietly, as if it were a matter of course, 
out into the street with him. It was a very 
pleasant walk, though the sun was hot and the 
streets dusty, and her companion spoke but lit- 
tle. 

And so the days went on, with very little to 
record, and the summer grew apace; the heats 
waxed fiercer, the showers were rarer, and the 
city began to feel like a great oven. The long 
vacation was at hand, and the teachers, and 
many even of the children, talked constantly of 
speedy release from confinement, of glad flit- 
tings to the sea-shore and the hill-side. There 
was no such bright prospect for Agnes; and it 
was hard work to listen with unselfish interest 
to the gay plans of the rest. Most of the 
younger teachers had fathers or brothers to as- 
sist them in their support; but she was all 
alone, and her salary had barely sufficed to pay 
her board. Any thought of green fields or 
running brooks was therefore utterly vain for 
her; and when the last day of school came, and 
gay good-bys were being exchanged, and mer- 
ry bantering as to who should have the pleas- 
antest vacation, she slipped away from them all, 
quite sure that she would not be missed, and 
started off, eager to get home, and grow quiet 
and contented again when alone. 

She must go up to the library first, and say 
good-by to Mr. Gregory, however; it was the 
etiquette of the school, and he would be effend- 
ed, perhaps, if she omitted it. He was alone 
there, putting away books, and came forward at 
once to greet her. 

‘* And where are you going for the vacation, 
Miss Howe?” he asked; ‘I haven’t heard you 
say a word about it. Are you afraid some of 
us will intrude upon your retreat ?” 

‘Qh no!” and her surprise at the idea that 
any one should care to seek her out was sad 
enough; “but there has been nothing for you to 
hear, I am not going out of town at all.” 

“ Not going out oftown! Why—” And then 
he stopped abruptly, reading the reason-in her 
patient face. ‘Ah well, you have only been 
working three or four months; I suppose you 
do not feel the need of a change as much as we 
veterans who have had no rest for a year.” 
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Agnes smiled, and her smile was sad as a! 


sigh. 
asked. 

‘*Oh, to my old father and mother, away up | 
among the rocks and hills of Vermont. Dear 
old souls, I am their ‘boy’ still, spite of the 
wrinkles in my face and the grizzle in my beard. 
Queer-looking ‘boy,’ are you thinking, Miss 
Howe ?” 

He asked this with a quaint, half- comic, 
half-wistful look, as though he cared for what | 
she thought of him; but Agnes did not smile | 
now. There was the sound of tears in her | 
voice : 

**Last August J was among the mountains 
with my father and mother—” she said, as| 
though she could not help it; and then the rain 
was coming so fast that she turned away to} 
hide it, and with averted face held out her | 
hand to bid him good-by. It was taken so| 
quickly, held so strongly, that she could not 
withdraw it; and Mr. Gregory said, eagerly, 
hesitatingly : 

“The old folks—indeed they are the dear- 
est old people in the world !—they would be so | 
glad; and the farm-house is so large and cool | 
—you can hear the wind in the pines, and the | 
water falling over the rocks all day. Will you | 
come ?” 

He stopped abruptly, for he saw in a moment 
that Agnes had misunderstood him. She read 
only pity, charity in his tone. She drew back | 
a little with a look of quiet dignity, and said 
simply, : } 

**I do not think I heard you rightly, Mr. | 
Gregory. No matter now—I must not keep 
you longer. Good-by, Sir.” 

She held out again the hand he had dropped 
abruptly, with her old, sweet earnest look, but 
he would not take it, He had turned his back | 
square upon her, and was pushing books sav- 
agely one against another on the crowded 
shelves. 

**Good-by,” he answered gruffly enough, | 
without moving an inch, but Agnes was not | 
content to leave him so. She would not for 
the world have vexed her first, her faithful 
friend ; and she went shyly up to him and stood 
by his side. He neither looked nor spoke, 
and without a word she reached up and laid 
her little hand on his great one, and with a 
soft persistence forced her delicate fingers into 
his. These could not resist the coaxing touch | 
which thrilled them to their very tips, and they | 
closed involuntarily round hers in a quick, close 
clasp. It was loosed in a moment though, and 
he still stood with his back toward her, so that | 
Agnes had to depart not quite certain whether | 
they were as good friends as before or not, 
yet feeling as though something had somehow | 
brought them very near together. 

He remained, slamming the books about in 
a manner very unbecoming a dignified Magister, 
and for which any one of his boys would cer- 
tainly have received a very sharp rebuke ; gird- 
ing at himself inwardly for having blundered 


‘* Where do you go, Mr. Gregory ?” she | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


more awkwardly than ever before in his life. 
quivering with a passionate consciousness of 
feelings never before acknowledged even to 
himself, afraid of having destroyed any hope 
of their ever being reciprocated by his precipi. 
tancy, and, in short, being excessively sarcasti, 
toward himself generally. 

It is to be supposed, however, that his mo: 
softened as the hour of his departure drey 
nearer; for certain it is that Agnes, with te 
of wonder and gratitude and delight, attributeg 
to him the happy surprise which came to her 
that very evening. It came through the unro- 
mantic medium of an express wagon, but was 
in itself full enough of tender thought, of deli- 
cate sentiment, to envelop the lonely girl's whol 
being with a rare, sweet sense of sympathy and 
kindness and delicate care for her happin 
Only some flowers—a white rose-bush in a 
box, rich already with clusters of fragrant 
buds; and a green, twining plant, whose lat 
ticed frame, hidden in luxuriant foliage, mad 
her recessed window a very bower of shade and 
perfume. A bird in a wicker cage, to sit 


ars 


n 


ss 


ng 
amidst the leaves and blossoms; a little fern 
ery, scarce a foot square, but with the wate: 
none the less bright for its imprisonment, trick- 
ling, trickling, and sparkling amidst the peb 
bles and the bits of shining rock and velvety 
moss, filling the whole air with its flash of 
light and its tiny gurgle—and there was 
least so much of the country as he could catch 
and confine for her, within the range of her lit- 
tle ten by twelve attic, notwithstanding her 
perhaps ungracious refusal of his kindly offer 
of the whole wide range of hill and dale, of 
mountain brook, and valley wild-flower. 

It was with a very April face that Agnes s 
veyed her treasures after they were duly ar- 
ranged: how good it was in him! and how 
precious they were in themselves! No touch 
seemed tender enough with which to handle 


| those exquisite blossoms, no tone soft enough 


with which to woo the shy little songster’s 
frightened notes. The dreariness of the hot 
and tedious month in her lonely little room was 
softened and brightened almost before she had 
had time to anticipate it ; and as the long days, 


| garish with blinding sunshine, crept slowly by, 


she sat with her sewing by the window, all 
shaded with the twining plants, and breathed the 
perfume of her roses, and listened to the war- 
bling of her bird, growing gradually to know 
and love her, and watched the bright drops 
trickle among shining pebbles and feathery 
ferns, and a sweet thought kept coolness and 
greenness forever in her heart. 

But there were cares and anxieties pressing 
upon the young girl’s spirits. After the sum- 
mer the winter, and with it new needs, new e- 
penses, warmer clothing, fire and light for the 
long, cold evenings—and where was the money 
to come from to pay for these? Sad with such 
thoughts as these, and memories sadder still, 
| she sat one evening by her window, leaning out 
from its green curtaining vines to catch a breath 








of the evening wind. The bird was asleep on 
its perch; she was all alone, save for the young 
moon that looked in with a bright, sympathetic 
glance, but was very silent. There was not a 
sound to rouse her from her mournful reverie, 


and she sat as if spell-bound, listening to the | 


voices of the Past, and sending vague, troubled 
questionings into the dim and shadowy Future. 

Thus -it happened that she did not hear, or, 
hearing, took no note of a strong masculine 
tread ascending the stair, advancing through 
the narrow third-story hall, and pausing at her 
door. She did not hear the knock which re- 
quested admission, nor was it until the door 
was clumsily opened and her name called that 
she became conscious of something unusual go- 
ing on; and rising hastily and coming forward 
she saw, to her consternation, the tall, square 
form of Mr. Gregory looming up in the twi- 
light. 

“Don’t be startled, Miss Howe,” he said. 
“T had no intention of forcing myself upon 
you in the dark in this rude fashion, but that 
stupid girl marched me right up, and I was | 
only too glad of the chance of seeing you alone. 
Now I am here, forgive me, won't you, and say 
you are glad to see me ?” 

‘‘T am very glad to see you, Mr. Gregory,” 
she said; and he knew it, as, holding her by 
her two hands, he looked down into her face, 
which was as if moon and stars had suddenly 
risen upon a clouded and rainful sky. ‘‘See!” 
she went on, stirred to girlish playfulness by 
her sudden glad delight; ‘see how welcome I | 
will make you to my rustic bower! You shall 
have my own seat here under my own vine and 
fig-tree; you shall smell my roses, and hear 
the water among the rocks, and if I could bear 
to wake Hughie out of his first nap, you should 
be charmed also with the singing of birds! 
What do you think of my little Eden? Do! 
you pretend to say you have found any thing | 
half so pretty way up in Vermont?” and her | 
eyes grew more and more like deep wells, in 
which the pure water lay far down, shaded and 
dark; and her voice trembled as she said, “I 
can not thank you for your kindness—I can only | 
feel it!” 

‘If any thanks were needed for such poor 
offerings as mine, the care you have taken of 
them would be their best expression. Why, 
your rose-bush threatens to become a tree!” 

And then came a few questions as to how | 
the time had gone with ker since school closed, | 
and a little talk about his own home-staying at 
the old farm-house ; then they were quiet for a 
while, and presently he took up the book which 
lay upon the window. 

‘** Jean Ingelow has been my companion too, 
all these weeks,” said he. 
rocks, on the shore of one of our mountain lakes, 
whose waters were quite blue and billowy enough 
to let me imagine myself by the sea, that I 
read her ‘Brothers and a Sermon.’* Is it not 
grand ?” 

“T have not read it yet—I only got the book 
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| into the street. 


‘*Tt was among the | 


ied 


~é 


8 


| yesterday—read it to me, please,” she said, and 


would have risen to make a light, but he stayed 
her with his hand. ’ 
‘* By no means,” he said; ‘‘ there is no poetry 
in gas; besides, it is quite light still.” : 
He held the book near the window a 
gan to read, 
a certain ruggedness which only made its rare 


n 
n 


1 be- 


His voice was low and deep, with 


sympathetic quality more touching,’and he read 
as one who felt and loved what he read. And 
Agnes listened to the poem, which none but a 
woman could have written. It was as if a ten- 


der and skillful physician had laid open a deep 
and burning wound, only to pour in the softest 


balm of healing; and Agnes felt the solace not 
only of the rich humanity, the world-wide sym- 
pathy of the large-souled, tender-hearted poet, 
but a nearer comfort in the kindness of the 


uae 
friend, who had chosen that poem, she knew, 


only that through it he might utter his own 
sympathy more unobtrusively than in words of 
his own. 

Touched to tenderest, most grateful tears, by 
all the rare sweet kindness which had come to 
her like an angel unawares, she sat, her head 
leaning against the wall, the moonlight falling 
on her half-averted face, and he watched in 
silence. How he longed to banish the shade 
from that sweet brow, to call up the sunshine 
of happiness into those twilight eyes, to bring 
the freedom, the joyousness of girlhood to that 
drooping form, to kindle the pure flame of love 
on the altar of that vestal heart! 

Sut could he? He, old enough to be her 
father, and rugged, and plain, and stern! He 
remembered the repulse she had given him in 
the library on the day school closed, and did 
not dare to try just yet; and besides, he would 
not take advantage of a mood softened and 
made yielding by the pressure of loneliness, the 
sweetness of sudden sympathy. 

He shut the book and rose. 

** Get your hat,” he said, ‘‘ and come out for 


+a little while; I have a business matter to talk 
| over with you.” 


She rose at once, choking back the sob that 
had risen to her throat, and accompanied him 
They wandered up and down 
the quiet streets, where the shadows of the foli- 
age lay in fantastic garlands in the moonlight, 


}and when he saw she was quite herself again 
he spoke of what had been the real object of 


his visit. 

**Do you think you are able—would you like 
to undertake any more work than that which 
your present duties at school demand?” he 
asked. 

Agnes looked up inquiringly. ‘I am well 
and strong enough if that is what you mean,” 
she said; “and I would be glad of more work 
lif it was what I could do; I need it, you know.” 

“Yes,I know. Well, there are opened ev- 
| ery fall evening schools, and I could probably, 
| through Mr. Rushton, secure you a place in one 
| of those, perhaps in my own, for I have had 
| charge of one a great many winters; I have no- 
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thing better to do with my evenings, you know! 
Don’t fancy it would be very pleasant work for 
you. Indeed, I would never propose it if I 
knew of any thing better suited to you. The 
pupils belong to the very lowest class of respect- 
able society ; and, of course, the association is 
not what I—what a friend—would choose for 
you, but—” 

“But,” she interrupted, ‘‘the work will be 
all the nobler. 
with those who set such a true value on knowl- 
edge can be bad.” 

Mr. Gregory smiled at her half-indignant en- 
thusiasm. “ You don’t exactly know,” he said, 
‘* what you are talking about; but I sha’n’t take 
the edge off your enthusiasm. One thing is 
very certain”—and here his tone became grave 
and earnest—“‘if I were not sure there was no 
possibility of contamination for you, I would 


never suffer you to undertake this new work. | 


But I know I can trust you. We will consider 
it settled then,” he said, presently, ‘‘ that you are 
to take charge of a class, if I can get one for 
you. Remember you will have a friend near at 
hand, and your own brave spirit will do the 
rest. Of course we shall meet at school, and 
have time to talk this all over again before you 
begin. Meanwhile, here we are at your door. 
Good-night !” 


They stopped, and he stood and looked at | 


her, as she staid a moment. He longed to 
gather that slight form to his bosom, and put 


his strong arm forever between her and the | 
But he dared not ven- | 


cares and toils of life! 


ture yet; he wanted her love. 
would satisfy him ; and that, he felt, if it exist- 
ed at all, was as yet such a new-born, fragile 
creature that a rude or hasty grasp would crush 


Nothing else 


it. Sohestood passive and waiting, this strong, 
stern man, upon the motion of this frail girl. 
Agnes looked up at last, and caught a glimpse 
of his face. Its expression startled her. 
thanks which she had been gathering strength 
to utter died upon her lips. She only put out 
her hand hastily, and taking it back, red and 
aching with the pressure he gave it, made her 
escape into the house, and threw herself, be- 
wildered, frightened, enraptured, upon her bed. 


The next day a small parcel was brought up | 


to her room. She could only gaze silently at 
the exquisite offering, and thrill with gratitude, 
and blush with very humility to feel herself thus 
delicately and loftily appreciated. For it was 
that loveliest thought of a poet, wrought out so 
fittingly in purest marble, by the sympathetic 
hand of a kindred genius, the typical Una, em- 
blem of womanly purity and trustfulness through 
all time, the fierce lion, subdued to softest gen- 
tleness by his self-assumed protectorship. Si- 
lent and lifeless as it was, chiseled in cold and 
voiceless marble, the little group had more than 
one meaning whisper for her, told of more, as 
she studied it, spell-bound, than merely his 
faith in her power to pass any ordeal unscathed ; 
and her cheek grew crimson and her heart beat 
fast as she pressed her hands upon it, and fair- 


Pe, 
I do not see how association | 


The | 


ly commanded the daring thought which would 

force itself upon her, to go back, back! and 
| wait at least until some plainer word had given 
| it permission to leap forth to the light! _ 
More like an ‘*Eden” now than ever was 
| the poor little chamber with its new treasure—a 
| living, blissful hope, embodied in fairest marble, 
| forever in her sight; and the last days of the 
| vacation—hot, dry, stifling as they were—glided 
by in a sweet, bewildering dream, from which 
| the return to school was only an awakening to 
more actual happiness; for was not her friend 
there, ever near her ? 

The teachers rallied heron her improved 
looks; not one of them had brought back such 
bloom, such brightness, from mountain or sea- 
side; not one of them returned to her work 
with such glad good-will. The Principal no- 
ticed it too; how could he help it, when the 
rose in her cheek always deepened to carnation 
at his approach, when he could see that his 
coming always brought the sunshine into her 
face? Was it because he was the only friend 
she had—and the foolish child prized kindness 
| so very much—or was it truly that she— But 
no, he did not dare; this girl had made a cow- 
ard of him who never quailed before, and he 
| must wait on still. 

It was not till October that the evening 
schools commenced; and by that time Agnes 
had got well into harness again, and was ready 
and strong to undertake her new labor.  Siill 
she had to confess to some fear and a good deal 
of excitement when the hour at last arrived for 
her to enter upon a strange, perhaps a repug- 
nant task; and she had need to cast many fond 
rand grateful looks toward her guardian spirit, 
| her brave and spotless Una, to bethink her ten- 
| derly of her lion-friend, who would be ever at 
| hand to help her before she felt able to start in 
| faith and courage. 

A Miss Burton, one of the teachers in the 
| day school, who likewise belonged to the even- 


‘/ ing-school corps, had volunteered to call and be 


| her escort on this her first evening; and Agnes 
|had accepted the offer gratefully. She knew 
| that Mr. Gregory would have willingly accom- 
| panied her had no one else proposed to; but 
she knew also how much gossip any special at- 
tention on his part would create, and she shrank 
| from it, and knew that he guarded against it for 
| her sake. Still, her heart sank within her more 
than once, and she drew involuntarily closer to 
her companion’s side and longed for some safer 
protectorship as, after leaving the comparative- 
ly well-lighted and respectable neighborhood in 
which she lived, they struck off into one narrow 
street after another. 

“What! are you frightened ?” said her com- 
panion. ‘* When you've been to evening school 
as many winters as I have, you'll learn not to 
be afraid of any thing.” 

“But the coming home—so late at night! 
Are you not afraid then ?” said Agnes, shrinking 
up closer still to her companion’s side. 

“Oh now, Miss Howe,” she said, depre- 
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catingly, “‘you’re just asking that to draw me 
out. You know we don’t have to come home | 
alone. J don’t, at any rate; and I'll be bound 
that Somebody ‘ll be waiting for you at some | 
corner not a mile off at nine o’clock! But | 
here we are—here’s the school-house now.” 
Agnes was glad, for now she would not have | 
to reply to this good-natured though not very | 
refined sally—would neither have to betray her | 
paucity of friends, nor her sure trust in the one | 
whose promise she had, graven in marble, to 
guard her so far as might be from danger or | 
annoyance. She had time to give but a hur- 
ried glance to the great square building, whose 
windows were aflame with lights from top to 
bottom; and then Miss Burton, to whom all | 
this was familiar ground, pushed open the great 
door and drew her on up stairs. A loud hum 
of mingled male and female voices met her 
ear, and as they went farther up the sounds be- 
came more peculiarly masculine. 
“T belong in there—in the female depart- | 
nent,” said Miss Burton, as they passed a door 
on the landing, through which groups of — 
and young women were seen walking about, 
standing in knots, talking aloud; ‘‘ but I'll basal 
show you the way up to Mr. Gregory’s room— | 
you're his assistant, you know, and he'll tell 
you where to go. 
undertake such great rough boys ?” 
“ Afraid ?” 
as the door swung open, revealing a crowd of | 





Agnes felt that she was, indeed, | 


boys of all ages and sizes moving about the | 


room, standing in groups here and there, sitting | 


in rows upon the long forms, or gathered about | 


the teachers’ desks, all talking in a sort of sub- | 


| thick and fast ; 


Ain’t you most afraid ” 
|not yet feel assured or confident of her con- 





corner where Agnes sat, trembting and expect- 
ant, said, briefly enough, 

**T will introduce you to your class now, if 
you please, Miss Howe.” 

She rose at once, and in another moment 
found herself in the next room facing an as 
semblage of some sixty boys, and hearing, with- 
out in the least understs inding some brief intro- 
ductory words of the Principal, and she was 
alone with her new charge, facing the sixty 
pairs of eyes, all strange, all curious and critic- 
al; some defiant, some mischievous, some wait- 
ing and watchful; only a very few smiling and 
friendly. 

For an instant there was a curious sort of 
struggle going on within her; her heart beat 
the breath caught in her throat ; 
she could not find her voice; but it passed in a 
moment, and she took her seat, and cast around 
her a quiet, cool, composed glance. The boys 


| returned it boldly at first—some of them im- 


pertinently, but not even the dullest or the most 
daring there failed to read a certain firmness 
and power, only softened by the sweetness of 
| that calm face, which made them think it best 
to obey the orders which she presently uttered. 

Books were produced, and lessons begun with 
fewer interruptions than she had dared to hope 
for. Still it was hard work, because she did 


tinued and ultimate influence over this unruly 
throng; there was an anxiety and apprehension 
as to what might come at any moment, which 
would only cease when the possibility ended 
with the close of school; and the quick, sharp 
note of the gong announcing the welcome hour 


dued murmur, and all turning to stare at her, | of nine was the pleasantest sound she had heard 


as she entered, with a look half-critical, half-de- 
fiant, which made her heart quail within her. 
She knew as much experimentally about man- 
aging boys as she did about taming young lions, 
and these seemed such a rough, unmannerly 
set—what should she do with them? 

She cast one rapid, frightened glance around 
her, and then her eye involuntarily sought the 
Principal’s desk. He was there—Mr. Gregory 
—pen in hand, and a group of boys around 
him, whose names he was rapidly taking down ; 
but he glanced up at the momentary hush of 
curiosity which the teachers’ entrance had 
created ; and Agnes saw his face light up for 
an instant with one quick, glad look of recog- 
nition, then the stern business air returned. 
** Good-evening, Miss Burton; be seated some- 
where, Miss Howe, I will attend to you present- 
ly,” he said, briefly; and went on again with 
his rapid questioning of one new applicant for 
admission after another, assigning to each his 
proper position, and dismissing him to his class- 
room, until at length all except the regular first 
division had left the room, and every thing was 
now ready for the school-duties to begin. 

Mr. Gregory struck a bell, and instantly there 
was a general subsiding into seats and hushing 
of the confused murmur which had prevailed 
before. He rose then, and approaching the 


that day. 

There was the usual opening of doors and 
dismissal of the pupils ; and Agnes noticed that 
two of her class were remaining in their seats 
after the rest of the rooms were empty. As 
she turned toward the corner where she had 
hung her bonnet and cloak on the wall they 
both sprang forward to reach them for her; 





but one, a slight, pale boy, was nearest at hand, 
and, spite of a lame and halting foot which Ag- 
nes had not noticed before, obtained tiem first, 
and bringing them to her stood waiting, while 
the other boy, a great hulking fellow, stood at 
a little distance with ill-concealed chagrin. 
Presently he made a step forward as if to speak 
to her, but the lame boy took his place at her 
side, and said, as though he had a certain right, 

“T am to see you home, if you please, Miss 
Howe.” 

Agnes hesitated a moment, and glanced into 
the Principal’s room. Mr. Gregory was there, 
but he seemed to be ery busy, and looked as 
though he might remain there till midnight 
The other teachers were departing one after 
another, and Agnes turned to accept the prof- 
fered escort of her lame pupil. 

Before she could speak, however, the larger 
boy stepped up with an assumption of superi- 
ority, and said: 
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‘** You're not going to trust yourself through 
the dark streets with that little fellow ? Besides, 
I was the first of the fellows who said they was 
goin’ to see you home.” 

‘*Thank you,” said Agnes, hastily, ‘‘ but I 
am quite sure that Charlie here—(you are 
Charles Hale, are you not ?)—will take good 
care of me. Iam much obliged to you, but he 
spoke to me first.” 

‘Very well, m’m,” said the big boy, “TI will 
give up then for this evening, but I hope I may | 
have the pleasure of seeing you home to-mor- 
row night.” 

**T will see about it,” she said, hastily ; “‘ and 
now, Charlie, we must start.” 

Mr. Gregory looked up from his work as they 
passed, and bade her good-night, briefly enough, 
but with a look which showed how indeed he 
wished the night and the day alike to be ‘* good” 
to her. | 

‘Miss Howe,” said Charlie, presently, “ Mr. 
Gregory told me to come with you, and [I al- | 
ways do what Mr. Gregory says.” } 

Mr. Gregory told him to. Ah, that was 
it? Although he could not accompany her 
himself, whether because he did not care to do 
so, or to save her from the possibility of being 
made the subject of gossip, Agnes did not dare 
trust herself to decide—he had, nevertheless, 
not forgotten her, nor his assumed part of friend 
and protector; he had planned for her safety 
and comfort. 

**Mr, Gregory is very good; you do well, 
Charlie, to obey him. I am obliged both to 
him and to you.” 

When.Agnes entered her class-room the next 
evening it was quite empty, the great gates not 
being yet open for the admission of the boys; 
but there stood upon her desk a little vase, a 
delicate, graceful, lily-shaped thing of clouded 
glass, holding just a few clusters of faintly- | 
tinted, almond-scented heliotrope, a vivid scar- 
let geranium blossom, and one or two glossy | 
dark-green leaves. It seemed to fill the great 
bare room with light and perfume—it kindled | 
again with sudden warmth the last-night glow | 
already fading in Agnes’s timid breast; none 
but a loving and appreciative hand had placed | 
it there, whether it were Mr. Gregory’s or Char- | 
lie’s; and it sent her to her work with fresh, 
glad interest and energy; and she was rather 
surprised than otherwise when the bell for dis- 
missal sounded. 

She lingered a good while after school was 
over, even going down stairs to chat a while with 
Miss Burton, hoping thus to avoid the repetition 
of Reagan’s offer of escort; but it was in vain; | 
he and Charlie were both waiting, as on the | 
previous evening, and the big boy stepped for- 
ward the moment she appeared, bringing her 
hat and mantle, of which he had taken posses- 
sion as soon as she had left the room, 

“T was "most afeared you had given me the 
slip, Miss Howe,” he said, with an attempt at 
jesting familiarity ; “‘ but I was bent and bound | 


I wouldn't be disappointed to-night.” | 


{and protected as made apprehension or 


‘IT am sorry, Mr. Reagan, and I hope yor 
won't mind it much, but I have promised Char. 
lie that he shall always see me home. He was 
the first to ask me, and he is at the head of 
his class, you know; that seems to give him a 
right!” 

‘*That’s a pretty way to treat a feller, ain't 
it?” burst out Reagan, violently. ‘‘ You're 
lady, and always keep your word, don’t you 
now ?” ; 

*“*T am a lady, and I have broken no word to 
you,” said Agnes. “I told you I would think 
of it; I have thought of it, and given you my 
answer.” ; 

The boy slunk aside in silence, and let them 
pass; a muttered defiance and threat he sent 
after them, but Agnes did not heed this, and 
the look which Mr. Gregory gave her as she 
passed his desk sent her home with such a 
trustful, happy feeling of being watched over 


1 


dis- 
quiet impossible. 

There was, nevertheless, room for both, as 
she found on the next evening at school. 
chanced to be a little late; the classes were al- 
ready assembled. Reagan had possession of 
her desk as monitor; he resigned it to her with 
a mock-respectful bow, which brought a deeper 
tinge to the already flushed cheek of Agnes, 
and caused a titter of suppressed merriment 
among the boys. . 

‘*T am happy,” he began, *‘ to be able to re- 
port the conduct of the class before your arrival 
as excellent. There has been only one excep- 
tion. It is my painful duty to report Master 
Charles Hale as excessively refractory. Please 
don’t ask me to mention how, ma‘am, for I 
really couldn’t tell you; but If lt, ma'am, that 
he meant to be impudent; and being impudent 
to me, in your place, is being impudent to you!” 

** Very well,” she replied, ‘‘I will attend to 
it. Be seated now,” and she proceeded leisure- 
ly to open her desk, mark her roll-book, and 
even to sum up the figures in her order-book. 
Then she took up the little vase, which again 
stood before her, filled with glowing and fra- 
grant flowers, arranged the blossoms tenderly, 
smelled them in a dainty fashion, and selected 
one brilliant cluster to fasten at her throat. 
All this time there was an ominous buzz and 
whisper throughout the class, of which she took 
no notice whatever; and presently, when ap- 
parently quite at her leisure, she gave the order 
for books to be produced, It was obeyed, but 
with such a general slamming of desk-lids, clat- 
ter of slates, and dropping of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, as plainly showed the confusion to be 
planned and intended; Agnes still took no no- 
tice, but proceeded to hear the lessons. Read- 
ing first—and such reading! every word pur- 
posely miscalled, every pause intentionally neg- 


She 


lected, every previous instruction flagrantly vio- 


lated, But she showed no consciousness of its 
being other than usual; and corrected the con- 
stantly recurring and absurd blunders with a 


smiling serenity which began to make the boys 
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feel as though the joke were rather turning 
upon them, and had the effect of shaming most 
of them back to something of their usual be- 
havior. ‘This, however, did not suit Reagan at 
all. The lesson was in arithmetic; and Rea- 
gan’s face bent thoughtfully over his slate and 
busy fingers were of themselves sufficiently 
ominous of some fresh impertinence to place 


Agnes on her guard, even had not an irrepressi- | 


* ble titter, instantly forced into a cough or a 
sneeze, every now and then burst forth from 
some of his immediate neighbors. 

At length raising his hand as a signal that 
his work was complete he presented his’ slate 
for inspection. Instead of a long calculation in 
compound interest it was an impudent carica- 


ture of herself, leaning upon the arm of the | 


Principal, exaggerated to Brobdignag size, while 
Charlie Hale, drawn in Lilliputian diminutive- 
ness and deformity, trotted behind them, hold- 
ing up her sweeping train. 

‘Is my example correct, ma’am ?” he asked, 
with an effort at a jocose tone; and Agnes an- 
swered at once: 

‘‘Oh yes, entirely so; a perfectly correct 
example of your disposition and of your talents. 
I think that you are too far advanced for my 
class. I desire you to take your books and 
your departure at once. You are excused from 
further attendance for this evening at least, and 
for every future one, if my influence can avail 
to that effect.” 

‘*Do you mean to say you'll try to get me 
expelled from school ?” 

“ Just so—and immediately.” 

“Then I mean to say I won’t go, not for 
your making, anyhow! You're a pretty one to 
turn a feller off just for a joke! You know 
well enough I can’t get into any other school 
this winter. I’ve to learn Interest and Ex- 
change, and I won't go now !” 

‘You will go. Leave the room, Sir!” 

**You have no right to expel me—you nor 
old Gregory neither. I shall speak to the trust- 
ees; my father’s a voter; I shall be one one of 
these days, and you never will. . We'll see!” 

‘* Leave the room!” 

Agnes’s voice was only a very little raised, 


but it was clear as a trumpet. The coward and | 


bully turned to obey her. In a moment, how- 
ever, his brute nature reasserted itself. He 
turned again, and, approaching her with one 
sudden stride, doubled his coarse fists, and with 


a muttered curse struck her first with one and | 


then with the other, full in the breast, and in 


the next instant had made his escape into the | 


street. He was followed by a dozen infuriated 
boys; the rest of the class was in hopeless con- 
fusion; doors were opened, questions asked, 
teachers running hither and thither ; and mean- 
while Agnes had been raised from the floor and 
laid, apparently lifeless, upon a sofa in the libra- 
ry, while Mr. Gregory bent over her, so wild with 


anguish as to take no heed of the curious glances 


cast toward his white, stern face. 
It was a long, a death-like swoon; but at 


| last the faint breath came fluttering back, the 





hue of life tinged cheeks and lips, and the heavy 
eyelids were lifted. It was a wondering and 
troubled glance which they cast round the anx- 
ious group; but a quick consciousness flashed 
into them as they met the gaze of the Principal. 
Each soul read the secret of the other, and now 
there was little need of words between them. 

‘** Of course you must go home at once, Miss 
| Howe,” he said, in his old, brief, decisive way ; 
‘and of course you can’t walk there. I have 
ordered a carriage; it is at the door, and I will 
see you safely home myself. Miss Burton, will 
you be so good as to get Miss Howe’s wrap- 
pings? The rest of yon ladies will excuse me 
for reminding you that your classes are await- 
ing you. I imagine you will have orderly 
classes for the rest of the evening. I shall be 
back to close school myself. Now, Miss Howe, 
take my arm. There you are, all right and 
steady again!” 

And it was all done—she scarce knew how. 
She was led out of the room, and borne down 
the long stairs, lifted into the carriage, and 
gathered there in those strong arms, close, close 
up to that beating breast; and there was no 
thing for her to do but to nestle up into his 
bosom, and lie still, and feel as does the mar- 
iner who, storm-tossed, shipwrecked, and starv- 
ing, finds himself safe at last, and warmed and 
| fed, by the hearth of his own yearned-for home. 
| **And to think,” he said, presently, “ how 

nearly that brute came to robbing. me of my 
wife !” 

‘* But he has not, you see!” she said, hastily; 
‘instead, he has really been the means of giv- 
ing us to each other; so we must forgive him, 
and let him go. Promise me that; and now, 
without him, you shall sce what a fine teacher 
I shall become—what a splendid class I shall 
make for you! Poor boys! it is but few influ- 
|ences for good that have ever been brought to 
| bear upon them, I fear; but, please God, I shall 
try to help them, if only in return for this great 
good he has given me. Promise me that Rea- 
| gan shall not be punished, and that I may go 
back to school, at least till it closes at Christ- 
mas.” 

“ And you—what will you promise me in re- 
turn? Any Christmas-gift I may ask for?” 

She only hid her head on his shoulder for 
answer; but silence gives consent, and hg ap- 
peared to be satisfied. 





CONSCIENCE AS A DETECTIVE. 
“O*; coward Conscience, how thou dost af- 
flict me!” exclaimed the immortal bard. 
Of course, he meant to say ‘‘ accuse me ;” for in 
his timé, and even long before, conscience was a 
sort of public accuser and prosecutor. It has 
also always played a prominent part as a De- 
| tective—has been, in fact, a veritable Chief of 
Detectives. It had much to do, though not in 


the interest of the Internal Revenue, in expos- 
ing the illicit distillation of apple-juice on the 
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part of our first parents, as well as in exposing 
Cain’s first attempt ata quibble. It even played 
the part of public executioner in the famous 
case of Ananias and Sapphira; and I have al- 
ways imagined that it must have made Peter 
think that that cock crowed with unusual and 
unnecessary force. 
revenue to the Church of Rome at this day; 
and even under the State and Church govern- 
mental organization of the early Puritans it 
controlled, in a great measure, their corporation 
rings. 


It is an immense source of | 


In fact, it has been in all ages and | 


countries a strong instrument of truth and jus- | 


tice; and has done more than any other one 
power, faculty, or thing to give universal ac- 


ceptance to the old saying that “murder will | 


out.” 


down criminals, It hunted down John H. 
Surratt: the story of his flight and detection is 


ing away his brains,” led him to talk, talk, talk. 

and it now appears, by the official correspond- 
ence of the State Department, that this confes- 
sion of identity to Surgeon M‘Millian was the 
first positive trace obtained of him. He was 
closely watched, but finally mysteriously dis; ap- 
peared, and all trace of him was again lost, un- 

til conscience impelled him, through his insane 
desire to talk of himself, to seek a confidant in 
a comrade in the Papal Zouaves, in which troop 
he had enlisted. Mr. Detective Conseien mee 
found a co-operator in this man, and, aided } y 
him, the agents of the Government again re- 
sumed the pursuit. Arrested, Surratt escaped 
and fled to Alexandria, Egypt, but was again 


arrested and sent to this country. On the voy- 


| age he repeatedly denied that he was Surratt ; 
There are many remarkable instances of the | 
singular way in which conscience has hunted | 


| States Marshal, 


one of the most remarkable of these narratives | 


on record, 
Lincoln was committed by Booth, Surratt was 
on his way from Montreal to Washington city 
to act as an accomplice, and had reached the 


At the moment the murder of Mr. 


| M‘Millian and St. Marie; 


town of Elmira, New York, when he first heard | 


that the horrible deed was done. He immedi- 


without suspicion, and was concealed there for 
several months. 


but on being asked, on his arrival at Washing- 
ton, in an authoritative tone by the United 
**TIs your name John H. Sur- 
ratt?” he quickly and nervously answered af- 
firmatively. The pursuit of Surratt was cor 

tinued for nearly two years. If any reward for 
his detection is ever paid it will doubtless go to 
but it should, in all 
justice and honesty, be transferred to Treasurer 
Spinner’s ‘‘ Conscience Fund ;” for undoubtedly 


| Surratt was hunted down by his own guilty con 
ately turned to fly, and made his way to Canada | 


So completely lost was all) 


trace of him that the Government expended a | 


great deal of money in searching for him at the 


South, and a man ‘who resembled him was ar- 
rested in Mississippi, and confined for many 


weeks in Washington. In September, 1865— 


five months after the commission of the crime | 
and the withdrawal of the proclamation offering | 
a reward for his arrest, so entirely lost was all | 
trace of him—Surratt took passage, under an | 
assumed name and thoroughly disguised, in the | 


Quebec steamer Peruvian for Liverpool. 
board he introduced himself to the surgeon, L. 
J. M‘Millian. 


Although M‘Millian had up to | 


On | 


that time been a perfect stranger to him, not | 


even his opinions on our war being known to | 


the criminal, Surratt insisted on talking about | 


himself. 


No other subject seemed to have any | 


interest for him; and so persistently did he re- | 


fer to himself and his exploits that Surgeon 
M‘Millian began to look on him as a weak- 
minded egotist. 


tales of his exploits; next he told, in great con- 
fidence, that he had planned with Booth the | 
abduction, not the assassination of President | 
Lincoln; then that the Government had very 
unjustly hung his mother, exclaiming in his 


At first he represented that | 
he had been a rebel spy, and told marvelous | 


passion that he ‘‘ hoped to live long enough to | 
serve Andrew Johnson as he had servéd Lin-| Wright, had declared that Paymaster Belknap 


science, and the chief witnesses against him 
have been, as one might say, subpoenaed by Con- 
science. 

There has lately been recorded another less 
prominent but not less remarkable instance in 
which conscience has revealed a crime, and 
given additional proof that Hudibras was right 
when he declared that 

“Til gotten gains befog men’s brains; 
Ill gotten wealth reveals the stealth.” 

A paymaster in the United States Navy 
named Belknap was robbed in 1863 of Govern- 
ment funds to the amount of $130,000. His 
safe was broken open and the money extracted 
in the most mysterious manner; no trace was 
left by the burglars, and their suecess was com 
plete. Mr. Belknap could not explain his loss, 
much less give any clew to the robbers; the 
burglary became more complicated the more it 
was inquired into; and finally Mr. Belknap fell 
under suspicion, and a Board of Inquiry had his 
name dropped from the rolls. Nothing could 
be proved against him, however, and no criminal 
prosecution followed. But Mr. Belknap was 
not content to remain quiet under the unjust 
suspicion of the Government, and actively con- 
tinued his search for the culprits. Nearly three 
years were spent in the search without finding 
any clew likely to lead to the detection of the 


| robbers, when a professional detective heard 


that a broker in Wall Street, named Dewitt C. 


The detective, 


coln!” And finally, impelled by his guilty con- 
science or that singular vanity possessed by | 
many great criminals, announced that he was | true one, sought Mr. Wright and heard the 
John H. Surratt. Before this his track had | declaration from his own lips. He also prom- 
been completely covered; he was perfectly safe | ised to give full particulars of the time, place, 


from suspicion or arrest ; his conscience, “ steal- | and circumstances under which the money had 


had lost the money at cards, 
who appears to have held this theory to be the 
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been lost; but though repeatedly urged to do | longed, to me to retain it till payment should be re- 


finally avoided giving the facts in detail. quired by the Department. This requisition has never 
aa. | been made, and probably never will be. As the prop- 


The detective set to work, and soon satisfied erty is not mine I send it with interest added, to you, 
himself beyond doubt that Belknap had never knowing you will put it to the use of the U. States to 
gambled in, his life. Naturally this discovery | whom it belongs. The sum was originally $50. I 
Jed to inquiries as to the motives of Wright in enclose $100, thinking that will discharge my obliga- 
ntada 1 tion. May I ask a briefjintimation to the Public 
making the statement ; inquiries led to suspi- Press that the enclosed $100 has reached you safely ? 
cions; suspicions were confirmed by certain| “With high consideration, a lover of our glorious 
facts elicited. A year was devoted to learning } Scapa hang live ¢ - — for ages throuch 
7 nt ’ > > , | the power an mercy 0 70d, if we prove ourselves 

about Wright’s antecedents. By this time he | ta smut teeeieadiiien Abana _— 


had left New ¥Y ork and gone into business at} ~,, is: Pakaceso ©. Gesceam. Scene ahaa a a 
Charleston, South Carolina. Here he was 
dogged, hunted down, and finally arrested, it} It can hardly be said that this restitution was 
having been discovered that he had not only | dictated by conscience, as the writer would have 
committed the burglary in question but many | been justified in retaining it. It is related of 
others, and that he had been a desperate char- | Mr. Lincoln that a sum was left by the Govern- 
acter in England. The sole clew by which he | ment in his hands on his retirement from a 
was dogged, and finally detected, was furnished | position as a country postmaster. Many years 
by himself in his insane and useless attempt to | after a demand was made for it, when he 
further secure his own safety by destroying the | promptly drew forth an old stocking from his 
character of the man he had robbed, | desk and delivered up the exact sum in the very 
Conscience has not only done universal serv- | pieces of coin received by him years before. 
ice as a detective, but has played a not insignif- “ May, 1866. 
icant national part as a United States Revenue | ‘Srm,—Enclosed are Twenty-five hundred dollars 
officer; and a very considerable amount stands ; due U. 8. Treasury. Please cause this sum to be 
on the books of United States Treasurer Fran- | Placed to credit of the same 
cis E. Spinner to the credit of the “‘ Conscience 
Fund,” as the account is technically called. The Treasury clerk who opened the mail 
The history of the ‘“‘Conscience Fund” is not | bringing this letter was somewhat exercised at 
without interest and entertainment. The ac- | finding that it contained only $1500 instead of 
count was opened in 1861, soon after the break- $2500 as stated therein. But this was account- 
ing out of the rebellion, and on the receipt of | ed for by the following, received a short time 
the sum of $6000, forwarded in bonds, and ac- afterward. 
companied by a statement that the restitution |‘ Srz,—Enclosed are One Thousand dollars (1000). 
which had long z been due the Government was | Please place this sum to credit of U. S. Treasury. It 
prompted by Conscience. This gave the ac- lis the balance of my indebtedness to U. 8S. Internal 
F : . . r. De emitted $150 veeks since.” 
count its name. It has since remained open, | Rev: Dept. I remitted $1500 some weeks since 
and all amounts returned to the Treasury in The following contain suggestions which if 
tonsequence of the prickings of the inward | received and acted upon by all who were equal- 
monitor (which in too many instances seems to ly guilty, when in the army, of the same prac- 
be iron-clad) have been credited to it until it | tices would go a great way toward hastening an 
showed, at the end of 1866, a balance of over | early return to specie payment. 
thirty-five thousand dollars. The sums vary in | ** Boston, Feb. 15, 1866. 
size, ranging from one cent, contributed by one | ‘Stm,—Enclosed is check for $190. I will briefly 
who signed himself “ Beggar Jimmy” to the explain why it is there. I have been in the U.S. 
soinal . £ 8600 r 7 Gp Service and a part of the time with rank which enti- 
ig tts A aenr | 
original remittance of 36000. Treasurer Spin- | tled me to two servants. I drew pay for two, but 
ner has preserved a great many of the letters | actually had but one. It was the common practicc 
which accompanied the remittances, and by his | of officers to do this, and the Paymasters were well 
kindness in severing the red tape of the estab- | ®W2"¢ ofit. But though I do not think it exactly a 
lisk I was bled . fa f wrong to the Gov’t it is yet a wrong, and I have al- 
ishment 1 was enabled to get copies of a few | ways regretted doing it. I entered the army poor and 
of the more interesting. The majority of bona | sick—too poor, in fact, to get along well without a 
Jide conscientious correspondents either gave no | clear conscience. 

. eo. | “ or > § 
explanation or contented themselves with very But is it right for Government to hold up euch mn 
brief. ets mts of the reasons for th ___*. | premium to her officers to evasion of the exact truth? 
rie statements oi the reasons or the return of | ack tens of thousands who have done as I did this 
the money, without attempting the bootless task | question. Very respectfully, 
of working upon the tender feelings of Treasury “Joun L. Markuam. 
Officials. Judging from these letters the cor- “ P.S. The above is estimated for seven months with 
respondents are chiefly those who have defrand- | itt at TY. 1 hardly need say that the name is as- 

1 “hi . : sumed. J. L. M.” 
ed the Government while acting as its agents | | mows eek ie 

! : : 
n Ue 

and officers, or who have evaded the Internal | “7” *¢ Treasury Department, Washington, ; 
ee . I transmit herewith Ninety one Dollars and thirty 
teyenue taxes or customs duties. Among the |cents money that my conscience tells me I cannot 
more,jnteresting of the letters of the bona Jide | keep commutation money for a servant that I exacted 
conscience-stricken are the following : when I was not entitled to it and not haviug a serv- 
antemployed. I was a quartermaster Capt & A. Q. M. 

“Dear Srm,—Several years ago a small sum of mon- | and having ‘ contrabands’ employed in the Dept. Iused 
ey belonging to the United States wos left in my hands | one as my servant and charged for my servant also, 
with an order from the Department, to which it be- | which was wrong. I send the money with interest at 


so 


* & oblige” 
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7.30 per cent. Also commutation for a servant for 20 | 
days while I was not on duty and had no servant em- | 
ployed. Respectfully &c. 

* Amount $91 30.” 


Many of the letters on file in the Department | 
are from jocose correspondents, who have not 
serupled to make light of so serious a matter as 
to address to the Treasurer pretended *‘ con- 
science letters” whose humor, or desperate at- 
tempts at it, were far in excess of the money 
inclosed. Among the best of these humorous 
letters is the following: 


** Srm,—Enclosed please find seventy-five cents (75) 
fractional currency, won from a U. 8S. Paymaster at 
draw poker and which I am convinced rightfully be- 
longs to ‘Uncle Samuel.’ I have carried it for nearly 
six months, and dare not trust myself with it longer. 
Once, in an unguarded moment, I offered it to the 
Doorkeeper of Canterbury, but that incorruptible sen- 
tinel gave me a look of reproof from the toe of his 
boot which went to my heart—or thereabouts. I came 
home a wiser and a madder man, and am determined 
to follow the noble example of many of my country- 
men. My conscience calls for relief—My harrassed 
nature demands the luxury of a good night's sleep. I 
can have neither so long as I carry these terrible wit- 
nesses. They haunt me day and night. They are more 
frightful in my eyes than the last fifty cent issue which 
the little children are buying up for comic Valentines. 
Take it and do what you can with it. You can at least 
sell it for old paper and let the proceeds apply in li- 
quidation of the national debt. 

‘*Now can I feel a realization of the Proverb ‘Be 
virtuous and you will be happy!’ Now can I feel an 
assurance that in years yet to come it may be said of 
my children (yet to come) ‘they were of poor but hon- 
est parients !’ 

* Please acknowledge receipt through the morning 
papers and request them to put it in double leaded 
lines just beneath the regular standing editorial on 
reconstruction. Conscientiously yours, é 
* Pronity.” 


Inclosed in this were a fifty-cent note and a 
twenty-five cent note, both counterfeit. From 
the style and careful punctuation of this letter, 
and the request that it be inserted in ‘‘ double- 
leaded lines,” it was surmised that it was prob- 
ably from a correspondent of a newspaper or 
some one connected with the press. 


* Sir,—A clear conscience softens the hardest bed— 
a proverb says—and as I am a poor government clerk 
my bed is very hard and needs much softening—so I 
herewith return money which I cannot conscientiously 
keep—having loafed considerably the other day. 
“Yours respectfully Cc. M. H.” 


Inclosed in this was a fragment—a little more 
than half—of a dilapidated jive-cent pote. 

Here is a quiet thrust at Congress : 

“ Aug. Sth 1866 

““Smm—The Enclosed Dilapidated 10 cent Note is 
from a Concience Stricken Soldier who Received just 
that much more Bounty then he ought to in 1862 and 
as the last act Passed by our Noble and Generous 
Congress gives an Extra 100 Dollars why he is afraid 
he will get too much under the last act you will Oblige 
him very much by investing the Enclosed 10 cents 
Fractional Currency in the Great National Soldiers 
Gift Concert and Draw a Brick house (if you can) and 
give it to the Fenians. Yours truly Ho. Bo.” 


“to the honable treasurer of the U. S. A. 

**please find inclosed $22 due the U S post office de- 
partment consions money from an unfaithfull officer 
who has repented.” 





.« it was suggested by the matter-of-fact Treas- 


LL 
urer, who enjoys his joke hugely, that the 
writer hadn’t thoroughly and entirely repent- 
ed, as the inclosure was short 75 cents of the 
amount stated, and contained $1 50 counter- 
feit notes. 

Thus much for Conscience as a revenue-offi- 
cer. It will readily be admitted that he hasn’t 
done his whole duty in this line, and has not 
been so successful as a Collector as in his réle 
of Detective. At least so Treasurer Spinner 
is convinced. Talking of the “ conscience let- 
ters” on file in his office, he once said, no doubt 
with as much truth as good-humor, that ‘it js 
to be regretted that the workings of the spirit 
which animated the writers has not been more 
extensively experienced and obeyed by 
important offenders; for I venture the state- 
ment that if all the big rascals had followed the 
example of the smaller ones who have contrib- 
uted to the ‘conscience fund,’ we would haye 
extinguished the national debt long ago.” 

** "Tis never too late to mend,” and some of 
the ‘‘ big rascals” may yet take warning, or be- 
come conscience-stricken. 


10Tre 





PORT HUDSON. 
I.—IN THE TRENCHES. 
F you want to know how a hero feels in the 
trenches get behind a tree not quite big 
enough to cover you, and let two or three per- 
sons, who would just as lieve hit you as not, 
throw stones at you. Like every thing el 
the way of fighting it is frankly uncomfortable, 
and nothing makes one put up with it but a 
sense of right and duty and honor. This is not 
the poetical view of battle, as you find it in 
Charles O'Malley and Guy Livingstone; but the 
author of Charles was never under fire, and the 
creator of Guy is reported to have run like an 
assistant-company-cook at Antietam. Rather 
than trust to these theorists, take the word of 
one who has fought often enough to know the 
truth, and respectably well enough to dare tell it. 
Before describing minutely how it went in the 
trenches let me explain rapidly howI came there. 
Having beaten Mouton at Camp Beaseland, and 
chased him at full speed into the Piney Woods 
beyond Alexandria, Banks turned short, de- 
secended the Red River and Mississippi in trans- 
ports, landed north of Port Hudson, and imme- 
diately surrounded it, caging Gardner just as he 
was on the point of evacuating for the purpose 
of reinforcing Vicksburg. On the morning aft- 
er the last brigade of the besieging force got 
into position took place the general assault of 
the 27th of May. Over hillocks and ravines 
tangled with forest, through roaring, shrieking, 
whistling storms of great guns and musketry, 
amidst the crash of gigantic beeches and mag- 
nolias cut asunder by shot, Weitzel’s division 
drove in the enemy’s skirmishers, slackened its 
speed under the friction of obstacle after obsta- 
cle, passed in dribblets through a vast abatis of 
felled trees, and spent itself in reaching the base 
of the earth-works. 


se in 
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Look at a wave rushing up a sloping beach 
against a line of rocks, and you will see the his- | 
tory of an assaulting column directed against 
fortifications. At a distance the billow seems 
irresistible ; near at hand the under-current has 
deprived it of half its force; at last merely a 
little spray dashes upon the final impediment. 
Just so slaughter, misdirection, dispersion, and 
skulking enfeeble the column until only hun- 
dreds out of thousands reach the point of hand- 
to-hand fighting. On reflection it is a wonder 
that any assault succeeds. The attacking force | 
must do what is very difficult in the open field ; 
it must advance without firing against a line 
which is firing at it; it must do this in spite | 
of difficulties of ground which inevitably break 
up its organization ; and after long-continued 
slaughter it must scale defenses fringed with 
bayonets. We were expected that day to 
charge a mile in face of cannon and musketry, 
and then to carry earth-works defended by 
men of our own race. It was right to try the | 
experiment, but it is not surprising that it 
failed. 


My regiment was not pushed across that val- | 


ley of death where lay the acres of abatis, but was 
ordered to an isolated position on the left, with 
instructions to throw out skirmishers and silence 
artillery. It halted ona knoll shaded by grand 
magnolias, six or seven hundred yards from the 
fortifications, and in face of three barbette pieces. 
Our skirmishers had been sent to the front dur- 
ing our movement to this point, and had already 
driven the cannoneers from their guns. During 
the rest of the day we had a quiet and pleasant 
bout of sharp-shooting. The reserve sprawled 
at ease under the magnolias, rarely disturbed 
by bullets bearing wounds and death. Once or 


twice in an hour a victim sent forth his shriek | 


and was borne away to the surgeon, who had 
established his field-hospital in a secure neigh- 
boring gully. But in the main we could smoke 
our pipes and discuss the chances of the combat 
with a fair sense of enjoyment. Meantime the 
men of the skirmishing companies spread out 
over a front of nearly half a mile, and, sheltered 
behind stumps and fallen trees, popped away at 
the gunners whenever they tried te reload the 
barbette pieces, at the tents inside of the earth- 
works, and at every visible creature of the gar- 
rison. 

At last an unpleasant moment, not unlike that 
in which you take your seat in a dentist’s chair, 
came to the author of this history. When the 
Colonel said, “ Captain, take out your company 
and relieve Company G,” I felt that heavy heart 
within me which man is almost always conscious 
of as he deliberately approaches the confines of 
visible death. With a smile of simulated gay- 
ety I turned to my men and shouted, “ Fall in!” 
Five minutes thereafter, the ice of suspense 
broken, the blood heated with advancing and 
fighting, that gayety became real. Skirmishing 
is not nearly so trying as charging or line-fight- 


| also shoot. Now to fire at a person who is firing 


at you is somehow wonderfully consolatory and 
sustaining; more than that, it is exciting, and 
produces in you the savage but nevertheless nat- 
ural and unaffected joy of battle. I was pres- 
ently shouting with enthusiasm, cheering my 
men with jokes and laughter, jumping over fall- 


| en trees instead of crawling under them, and 


running about regardless of exposure. Then 
the close whistle of bullets, or their loud whack 
as they buried themselves in the stumps near 
me, would drive me temporarily to shelter. Such 
is skirmishing when it goes nicely, or, in other 
words, when the enemy is not too numerous, 
As to being slaughtered and driven back and 
seared to death, you can not make it pleasant 
under any circumstances. 

Port Hudson, as I saw it, was an immense 
knoll or bluff, two miles in diameter, with a 
rolling surface, a forest, a church, a few scatter- 
ed houses, and two or three encampments of 
tents or shanties. The edge of the bluff was 
marked by a zigzag earth-work, rough 4n con- 
struction, and by no means lofty ; and from this 
line the ground sank on all sides into a valley 
| which in some places was a ravine choked with 
felled trees, 

There was a moment when it seemed as if 
Port Hudson was taken. A white flag showed 
over the rampart, and on every hand the firing 
died away, while a large body of men, apparent- 
ly a regiment, filed through a salty-port, stacked 
arms outside of the intrenchments, and sat down 
behind the stacks. To those of our skirmish- 
ers who had become intermingled with them and 
asked what their movement meant the Butter- 
nuts replied, sullenly, ‘‘ We suppose that we have 
surrendered.” Had we had on the spot an of- 
ficer promptly intelligent enough to order this 
force to move into the valley the fate of the 
place would have been decided; for the aban- 
| doned works could have been occupied by our 
| Skirmish line, which had already reached the 
| ditch, and the example of surrender would 
| doubtless have been quickly followed by other 

regiments. Company A of the 12th was at the 
| right point, but under the command of a ser- 
geant, its only officer, Captain Brennan, having 
| been just taken tothe rearwounded. And thus 
| this propitious moment, this chance which might 
have saved_a long investment and thousands 
of men, slipped by unimproved. While both 
armies stood gaping, down came a mounted 
Confederate officer, supposed to be General 
| Gardner, placed the surrendering colonel under 
| arrest, and sent the surrendered regiment inside 
| the intrenchments. In an instant cannonade 
| and musketry flamed forth with renewed fury, 
| and we recommenced the siege, which was now 
to last six weeks instead of a single day. 
It was not till after the surrender that I 
learned the inside history of this singular inci- 
dent. It seems, according to the rebel officers, 
that the colonel of a New York regiment push- 


| 
| 


ing. In the first place, you generally have covy- | ed his way up to an apron which projected from 


er; in the second, if you are shot at you can! the main works and fought desperately for a 
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while, but finally found himself in a bad box, 
most of the men who followed him having been 
disabled and the remainder driven to cover be- 
hind logs and stumps. Unable to combat lon- 
ger he would have been glad to get away, but 
could not without exposing himself to almost 
certain death. In this extremity he hoisted a 
white handkerchief on a stick, and came to a 
parley with that part of the garrison immediate- 
ly opposed to him. The rebel colonel in front 
of us saw this symbol of distress, but, deceived 
by the distance and the lay of the ground, sup- 
posed that it was raised by his comrades of the 


apron, and being a regular-minded gentleman, | 


disposed to do what was proper, immediately 
got out his own handkerchief. My informants 
added that he was still under arrest, and would 
be tried by court-martial as soon as exchanged. 
They also stated that the New Yorker eventu- 
ally escaped from them unhurt. 

About two hours after this blundering inter- 
lude came the charge of the 12th Maine. A 
single regiment, four hundred strong, stepped 
forth, by whose orders I know not, to do what 
would have been hard labor for a brigade. Un- 
der a fire from half a mile of hostile rampart it 
rushed with a prolonged yell through the aba- 
tis of felled trees, diminishing in numbers at 
every step until not a hundred reached the ditch. 
One nameless hero sprang upon the earth-works 
bayoneted two of the garrison, and fell pierced 
with three bulféts. Thirty or forty of his com- 


rades seized an old shell of a building at the base 


of the fortifications, and held it amidst a furious 
spitting of musketry, until slaughtered or driven 
out by an overpowering fire. It was an ill-ad- 
vised, unsupported, heroic, and hopeless effort. 
To draw attention from it I advanced my com- 
pany, but with no result beyond losing a man 
or two, who might otherwise have escaped. 

I have already intimated that skirmishing is 
not dangerous. Two men mortally and two se- 
verely wounded constituted my whole loss in 
something like three hours’ fighting out of a com- 
pany of forty-one muskets. Four hours after I 
was relieved the wide-spread, straggling, waver- 
ing combat died into silence and night. The 
day had been a defeat: Sherman had been re- 
pulsed even more bloodily than Weitzel and 
Grover; seventeen hundred brave men had 
fallen uselessly. 

With my rubber-blanket for a bed, and my 
blouse thrown over me for a coverlet, I slept at 
the foot of a huge magnolia scarred by bullets. 
The next day there was an armistice, demanded 
by Banks to bury the dead. Inthe afternoon we 
received orders to leave our position in charge of 
the 24th Connecticut, and to rejoin our brigade a 
mile or so to the right. ‘Through some mistake, 
and contrary to the rules of war, we moved be- 
fore the armistice ended, thus making the little 
march in perfect tranquillity—a circumstance 
which might not have happened had our route 
been in sight of the garrison. Threading ra- 
vines and thickets, and passing regiment after 
regiment concealed by the forest, we arrived an 


ee 
| hour before sundown in a short and broad gul- 
ly, faintly resembling in shape an oblong wood- 
| en bow! with one end broken out. Here, under 
the shade of beeches and ashes, lounged the gth 
| Vermont and the 91st New York. Climbing 
| the steepest side of the gully, and looking oyer 
| a solid turfy knoll which served the purpose of 
| a rampart, I saw a deep ravine a hundred and 
twenty yards across, and on the other brink of 
it the low earth-work of an apron occupied by 
the 2d Alabama and the 4th Arkansas. Sallow, 
|; darkly sunburnt men, in dirty reddish home- 
spun, and broad-brimmed wool hats, stared back 
at me in grim silence. Tothe left, and a little 
| below me, the flag of the 75th New York waved 
on another knoll, behind which lay the regi- 
ment. Still farther to the left, across a rugged 
valley and nearly half a mile distant, rose the 
bluff of Port Hudson, crowned with yellow earth- 
works, dirty tents, ragged shanties, and a forest. 
We were in a broad obtuse angle, between the 
main fortress and the projecting apron, and ey- 

| idently exposed to a cross-fire. 

Our basin was crammed with the blue uni- 
| forms and bright rifles of the three regiments. 
|The men of the 91st sat on their knapsacks, 
| ready to move to another position on the con- 
clusion of the armistice. Prepared to open fire 
| at the same instant, four companies of the 12th, 
| relieving four of the 8th Vermont, were ranged 

along the edge of the basin nearest the enemy, 

under cover of the bank. There was nothing 
| cheerful about the armistice; it was merely a 
funereal pause in the slaughter. 

A little after sunset, just as dusk was stealing 
into our wood, a signal-gun solemnly terminated 
the truce. In an instant a sheet of red flashes 
lit up the dimness, followed by crashes of mus- 
ketry and the yells of combatants. Then came 
the roar of artillery, the crackling of shells, and 
the whistling of grape. We could hear the 
humming, shrieking, and hissing of the project- 
iles as they passed over our heads; we could 
feel the shuddering of the trees against which 
we leaned, as they were struck ; we were con- 
scious of a falling of severed leaves and branch- 
es. The order was passed along to lie down, 
and down we dropped, wherever we might be. 
As yet none of us knew our exact position with 
regard to that of the enemy ; and, astounded by 
the unexpectedness and violence of the explo- 
sion, we supposed that the rebels had attacked. 
Gazing steadily at the spitting stream of flashes 
above me, I expected every moment to be called 
on to fight with the bayonet. All this, it must 
be remembered, was in darkness; for the Lou- 
isiana summer-day dies almost instantancously, 
and in five minutes from the opening of the 
musketry it was our only light. 

Presently an order reached me to move my 
company forward. Now for close-quarters, I 
thought, with a gravity becoming the moment, 
and picked my way toward the firing over the 
bodies of prostrate men. But I was halted at 
the foot of the bank, and directed to remain 
there ag areserve. Meantime we had begun to 
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find out that nobedy was getting hit, that the 


crossed it without wondering whether I should 


missiles were all unquestionably passing over | get safely to the other side. 


our heads, and that the affair was only terrible 
considered as a racket. Presently Colonel 
Thomas of the 8th Vermont, our brigade com- 
mander, called to me. 

“Captain,” said he, “I don’t want this sort 
I only want the men to fire as 
This blazing away and yelling 
I wish you would 


of thing at all. 
sharp-shooters. 
like madmen is all nonsense. 
step up there and stop it.” 

So I stepped up there and stopped it. Thus 
terminated one of the most dreadful-looking 
skirmishes that I ever witnessed. It was sub- 
lime, until I discovered that nobody was hurt, 
and that probably nobody would be hurt if it 
should last all night. We were sheltered be- 
hind fifty feet of solid earth, and the rebels were 
equally safe on the other side of the ravine. In 
justice to our men I must observe that they 
wasted their breath and ammunition under the 
instructions of a passing staff-officer of division, 
“to pitch in lively as soon as the armistice 
terminated.” 

Now came forty days and nights in the wil- 
derness of death. Before we left that diminu- 
tive gully fifty or sixty men of the regiment had 
stained it with their blood, and several of the 
trees, which filled it with shade, had been cut 
asunder by cannon-shot, while others were dy- 
ing under the scars of innumerable bullets. 
The nuisance of trench duty does not consist in 
the overwhelming amount of danger at any par- 
ticular moment, but in the fact that danger is 
perpetually present. The spring is always bent; 
the nerves never have a chance to recuperate ; 
the elasticity of courage is slowly worn out. 
Every morning I was awakened by the popping 
of rifles and the whistling of balls ; hardly a day 
passed that 1 did not hear the loud exclamations 
of the wounded, or see corpses borne to the rear; 
and the gamut of my good-night lullaby varied 
all the way from Minié rifles to sixty-eight 
pounders. 

In one respect our gully was detestable. 
Well covered in front, it was open at one end, 
and this end was exposed to the enemy. I oft- 
en wished that I could turn the wretched hole 
around. From a distance of nearly half a mile 
the rebel sharp-shooters drew a bead on us with 
a precision which deserved the highest com- 
mendation of their officers, but which made us 
curse the day they were born. One incident 
proves, I think, that they were able to hit an ob- 
ject farther off than they could distinguish its 
nature, A rubber blanket, hung over the stump 
of a sapling five feet high, which stood in the 
centre of our bivouac, was pierced by a bullet 
from this quarter. A minute later a second 
bullet passed directly over the object and lodged 
in a tree behind it. I ordered the blanket to 
be taken down, and then the firing ceased. Evi- 
dently the invisible marksman, eight hundred 
yards away, had mistaken it fora Yankee. Sev- 
eral men were hit upon this same hillock, or 


immediately in rear of it; and I for one never | 
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Another fatal spot was an exposed corner in 
the narrow terrace which our men had made in 
the bank, as a standing-place whence to fire 
over the knoll. 

“Don't go there, Captain,” a soldier said to 
me, when I first approached the place. “That's 
Dead Man’s Corner. Five men have been killed 
there already.” 

I understood that Hubbard and Rodonowski 
of Weitzel’s staff both received their death-shots 
at Dead Man’s Corner, on the 27th of May. 
Early on my first.day in the gully, just as I 
had risen, smirched and damp, from my bed on 
the brick-colored earth, a still breathing corpse 
was brought down from this spot of sacrifice. 
A brave, handsome boy of our Company D, 
gay and smiling with the excitement of fight- 
ing, disdaining to cover himself, was reloading 
his rifle when a ball traversed his head, leaving 
two ghastly orifices through which the blood 
and brains exuded, mingling with his auburn 
curls. He uttered strong, loud gaspings; it 
seemed possible, listening to them, that he might 
yet live; but his eyes were fast closed and his 
ruddy cheek paling; in a few minutes he was 
dead. We lost eight or ten men during that 
first day, partly from not knowing these dan- 
gerous localities, and partly from excess of zeal. 
Our fellows attempted to advance the position, 
leaped the knoll without orders, and took to the 
trees on the outer slope, and were only driven 
back after sharp fighting. 

**Served me right. I'd no business there,” 
said a suddenly enlightened Irishman, as he came 
in with a hole through his shoulder. As the 
siege drew on, and we found that there was 
plenty of danger without running after it, we all 
became more or less illuminated by this philos- 
ophy. It is a remark as old as sieges, that 
trench duty has a tendency to unfit men for 
close fighting. The habit of taking cover be- 


|comes stronger than the habit of moving in 


unison; and, moreover, the health is enfeebled 
by confinement, and the nervous system shaken 
by incessant peril. 

The 8th Vermont was soon moved farther to 
the right, and we of the 12th Connecticut had 
the gully to ourselves. Our life in it fell into 
military routine; the rule was, one day at the 
parapet and two days off. On duty days we 
popped away at the enemy, or worked at strength- 
ening our natural rampart. We laid a line of 
logs along the crest of the knoll, cut notches in 
them and then put on another tier of logs, thus 
providing ourselves with port-holes. With the 
patience of cats watching for mice the men would 
peer for hours through the port-holes waiting 
a chance to shoot a rebel ; and the faintest show 
of the crown of a hat above the hostile fortifica- 
tion, not distinguishable to the inexperienced 
eye, would draw a bullet. By dint of contin- 
ual practice mahy of our fellows became admi- 
rable marksmen. During one of the truces the 
Confederates called to us, ** Aha, you have some 
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sharp-shooters over there!” 


most of their casualties were cases of shots be- 
tween the brim of the hat and the top of the 
head ; 
handle to test our marksmanship, it was struck 
by no less than three bullets in as many minutes, 
The distance from parapet to parapet was not 
great; our men sighted it on their Enfield’s as 
one hundred and fifty yards ; but it did not look 


| when a bullet went through the leading e 


so far, and we often exchanged taunts and chal- | 


lenges. 
could distinguish the effect of our bullets in 
knocking splinters from the port-holes or dust 
from the top of the earth-works. 

The garrison gave us full as good as we sent. 
Several of our men were shot in the face through 
the port-holes as they were taking aim. One 
of these unfortunates, I remember, 
back, set the butt on the ground, leaned the 
muzzle against the parapet, turned around, and 
fell lifeless, He had fired at the moment he 


Any eye not absolutely short-sighted | 


| 


After the surren- | 
der an officer of the 2d Alabama told me that | 


| was about quitting. 


and that having once held up a hoe- | 


a 

** Tt looks nice,” replied Clark, smiling doubt- 
fully at the newly-built green shanty which he 
** But it isn’t all my fancy 
painted it. I had scarcely got comfortab ly set- 


tled in it and commenc ed reading a ne Wsps aper 


di- 
torial,” 


As I was sitting at dinner beside this same 
domicile a large tree, fifteen feet in rear of jt. 
flew asunder under the blow of a cannon-shot, 
the top plunging harmlessly across the bivouac 
of Company K, and scaring the first sergeant 
out of a sound sleep, while a splinter weighing 


| ten pounds hissed over my head and fell be- 


| 
} 
} 


drew his rifle | 


tween the feet of one of my own sergeants, 
Charles Collins. A minute afterward Collins 
was struck by a fatal bullet, which came from 
very nearly the opposite direction of the can- 
non-shot. So much for the advantages of the 


| shanty which Lieutenant Clark had put up, aft- 


was hit, and two or three eye-witnesses asserted | 


that his bullet shivered the edge of the opposite 
port-hole, so that in all probability he and his 
antagonist died together. It must be under- 


stood that these openings were but just large | 
enough to protrude the barrel of a musket and | 


take sight along it. 


During our relief days we were quite as much 


shot at, without the comforting excitement of 
shooting. 
low, and that only a few yards square, where 
bullets never struck ; 
providence it rarely fell to the lot of my com- 
pany, no matter when we came off duty. 
used to look with envy and longing 
but wholesome patch of gutter, 
of peace, a city of refuge, 30 feet long by 10 
feet broad. 
tranquillity, where the dying never gasped and 
the wounded never groaned, I spread my rub- 


at this nasty 


There was but one spot in the hol- | 
and by some awkward | 
I 
It was a land | 


Turning my back on its charmed | 


ber blanket in the mud or the sun according to | 
the weather, lighted my pipe, and wondered | 


when my bullet would come. 
that, excepting the canopy of the heavens, there 
was not a tent in the regiment, I do admit, 
however, on recollection, that for two weeks 
or more I enjoyed the shelter of a white bed 
coverlet, abstracted by my colored henchman 
George from I know not whose shanty or pal- 
ace, and which, being spread cunningly, kept 
off much sun and some rain. 
of June, while I was engaged in the storming 
party, 
caused this improvised shelter-tent to disappear. 
Little by little we built in the treeless portions 
of the gully huts of branches just high enough 
to admit us in a sitting posture. Over these 


we threw our rubber blankets during the show- | 


But on the 14th | 
| with men muttering and questioning in aston- 
certain vagrants from another regiment | 
| rampart I beheld a meteor of war. 


It must be stated | 


ers, and tried to imagine that we were thereby 


the drier. Being about to occupy the bivouac 
of Company F, which was going up to the para- 
pet to relieve my company, I said to the com- 
mandant, Lieutenant Clark, ‘‘ What a palace 
you have left me!” 


| other. 


er due thought as to selecting a safe location. 
Our brigade commander met with similar trib- 
ulations in his search after a quiet residence. A 
large and comfortable-looking arbor of boughs 
had just been erected for him, when screech 
came a 12-pounder ball, and down came a great 
oak, smashing the dwelling into uninhal 
vility. 

To escape this all-searching fire one of our 
officers dug for himself a ‘*‘ gopher-hole” in a 
little bank, and was much laughed at for his 
pains when a bullet went slap into it shortly 
after he had finished it. He was absent at the 
moment; but I came very near suffering in his 
place, for I was just then surveying and envy- 
ing his housekeeping arrangements. Two sol- 
diers who were standing at the mouth of the 
hole had a still narrower escape, the shot pass- 
ing between their heads not six incl 
either. When the owner returned and heard 
my jolly story he looked slightly disgusted, bu 
nevertheless refused to sell out, and crawle: 
in upon his blanket with a smile of desperate 
resignation. 

About ten o'clock one evening, when pro- 
found peace had fallen from night upon Port 
Hudson and all its surroundings, we were start- 


yita- 


1es from 


it 
] 
A 


‘led from our slumbers by a tremendous explo- 


sion, succeeded a few seconds afterward by an- 
Mighty vibrations seemed to spread 
outward through the atmosphere, as ripples 
circle over the surface of water from the plunge 
of a stone. In a moment our gully swarmed 
ishment. Running up the steep bank of the 
Out of the 
black line of forest which crowned the hostile 
bluff came a fiery spark,’ flying straight toward 
us in silent swiftness. Then followed a sono- 
rous, majestic basso-profondo pw m which 
made night tremble. As the spark rose above 
us, as we turned our eyes upward to see it, it 
burst with a broad glare and was gone. Now 
came another report, a crashing pa m, sharp- 
er, angrier than the first, but also grand, vi- 
brating, stunning. 








This was a 68-pounder. The first explosion 
was that of the gun, and the second that of the 
projectile. In either case the flash was visible 
some seconds before the detonation became 
audible; and that brief interval, during which 
we awaited possible death, was a suspense of 
superhuman grandeur. Six shots to our left; 
six directly over us; six to our right ; then si- 
lence. Night after night for a week or more 
we were bombarded in this magnificent fashion. 
At first it was trying; but we soon found that 
the gunners could not depress the piece sufli- 
ciently to hit us, and after that we did not care 
a hard-tack for their 68-pounder except as a 
spectacle. It did some little damage to our 
second line, we understood ; but that was rath- 
er an agreeable piece of information than other- 
wise. Men in the front are always disposed to 
chuckle when their comrades in the rear get a 
share of the slaughtering. 

Once we were pounded a little by our own 
artillery. On the last day of June the regi- 
ment was mustered for pay in the gully, the 
companies being brought one by one before the 
commanding officer (Lieutenant-Colonel Peck), 
and the whole ceremony made as simple as pos- 
sible in order not to attract the attention of the 
enemy. The last company had been reached ; 
the men stood in line silent and statue-like with 
supported arms; the Colonel was at the front 
with muster-roll in his hand, and Lieutenant 
commanding by his side. As eaeh man’s name 
was called he answered “ Here,” came 
shoulder, and then an order. The roll was 
half finished when suddenly there was a whish, 
whish in the air, and a spent .12-pounder shot 
passed over the muskets and dropped twenty 
feet in rear. <A slight dip, a kind of courtesy, 
wavered through the line of arms; then they 
returned to their military level, while a grin 
glanced along the war-worn faces. The Col- 
onel turned his head, gave one stare of calm 
surprise, and resumed his reading.  Whish, 
whisk once more; another shot whispered in 
the track of the first; but this time the men 
were prepared, and the arms were steady; this 
time, too, the projectile flew higher, and fell in 
the bivouac of the next regiment. Deliberate- 
ly and calmly the roll was called to the end. 
The company shouldered arms, faced to the 
right, ported arms, broke ranks, and went to its 
quarters, 

No more shots; but still we were uneasy, for 
this fire came direct into the open mouth of our 
gully; and if it should be resumed with spirit 
our position would be hard to hold. The next 
day we learned that one of our own batteries, a 
mile and a half distant, had been our assailant. 
Aiming at a projecting angle of the rebel works, 
it had elevated too high and sent its missiles 
clean over the mark into our quarters. 
eno&gh the only person injured was the regi- 
mental coward of the 114th New York, a man 
who had shirked every fight, and who had dug 
for himself a gopher-hole unattainable by the 
fire of the garrison. The second ball found 
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him out in his retreat, took off a leg and sent 
him into the other world. Poltroons being re- 
garded with violent disfavor in the army, this 
tragedy was looked upon as little less than a 
special providence, and diffused a general sense 
of satisfaction. One man offered to show the 
commandant of the battery two or three more 
gopher-holes, which he thought ought to be 
cleaned out. 

Meantime the rebels were as much worried 
by constant exposure to fire as ourselves. Not 
only did our artillery search every corner of the 
fortress, but our bullets sowed it, and even went 
clean over it into the Mississippi. On the very 
summit of the bluff, within a few rods of the 
river batteries, a man was putting a mug of beer 
to his lips when he was killed by a Minieé ball 
which must have come at least a mile to find 
him. In front of us an officer had finished 
his tour of duty at the parapet and retired to 
the grove in its rear to rest, when he was shot 
through the body with a ramrod which one of 
our men discharged by accident. A little to 
our right an 8-inch shell from one of our mor- 
tar batteries fell just inside of the earth-work. 
A rebel jumped over the mound, lay on the 
outer slope until the huge projectile exploded, 
and then dodged back again. Our men, instead 
of firing at him, gave him a hurrah in recogni- 
tion of his coolness and dexterity. 

Here I am reminded of an adventure of An- 
Far 
to the left of our gully, and nearly in front of 
the position which we had occupied on the 27th 
of May, the siege-works had been pushed so 
near the rampart that the fatigue party, of which 
this man was one, could hear the voices of the 
Naturally curious 
and adventurous, he determined to risk his skin 
for the sake of obtaining a close look at his an- 
tagonists; and, taking advantage of the quiet 
of aight and a fine moonlight, he left the cover- 
ed way, scaled a slope, and found himself at the 
base of the earth-work. Here, as the reader 
may suppose, he paused, lay low and considered. 
The men inside would certainly shoot him if 
they saw him; and the men outside might also 
make a mark of him, supposing him to be a 
rebel. The result that he resumed his 
hazardous journey, climbed the sloping mound 
on his hands and knees and cautiously peeped 
There they were, immediately under 
his nose and almost within reach of his hand, a 
score or so of men in dirty gray or butternut, 
some lounging and others apparently sleeping. 
The scene was remarkable, but not altogether 
delightful, and he was soon satisfied with it. 
Sliding quietly down the face of the mound he 
made arun of it, reached the covered way un- 
seen, hurried to the nearest battery and reported 
the position of the rebels, A couple of shells 
were pitched nicely into the spot indicated ; 
and the shrieks which answered bore witness 
that they had done their pitiless duty. For 
this feat Bartram was made lieutenant in a ne- 
gro regiment. 


drew Bartram, a private of my company. 


defenders in conversation. 


was 


over it, 
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Such are some of my experiences and obsery- 
ations in the matter of duty in the trenches, 
The thoughtful among my readers, those who 
care less for objective incidents than for their 
effect upon the human soul, will ask me if I 
liked the business, With a courage which en- 
titles me to honorable mention at the head- 
quarters of the veracities, I reply that I did not 
like it, except in some expansive moments when 
this or that stirring success filled me with excite- 
ment. Certain military authors who never 
heard a bullet whistle have written copiously 
for the marines, to the general effect that fight- 
ing is delightful. Itis not; it is just tolerable ; 
you can put up with it; but you can’t hon- 
estly praise it. Bating a few flashes of elation 
which come in moments of triumph or in the 
height of a breathless charge, when ‘‘the air is 
all a yell and the earth is all a flame,” it is 
much like being in a rich cholera district in the 
height of the season, 

Profoundly, infinitely true, true of every spe- 
cies and of every individual, is the copy-book 
maxim, ‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature.” The man who does not dread to die 
or be mutilated is a lunatic. The man who, 
dreading these things, still faces them for the 
sake of duty and honor is a hero, 


Il.—A NIGHT ATTACK. 


Our fighting at Port Hudson was not with- 
out its spice of variety. From time to time, as 
a relief to the monotony of being shot at every 
day a little, we made an attack and were shot 
at a good deal. On the 10th of June General 
Banks ordered a nocturnal reconnoissance on a 
grand scale, with the object, as I understood, 
of discovering where the enemy’s artillery was 
posted, so that it might be knocked out of posi- 
tion by our own bafteries previous to delivering 
a general assault. The whole line, six or eight 
miles in length, advanced sharp-shooters, with 
instruetions to be in position by midnight and 
then to open violently. 

I had noticed premonitions of mischief during 
the day. A cavalry orderly from division head- 
quarters had passed through our gully with 
dispatches for the brigade commander. And 
here I will honestly clear my breast of the con- 
fession that I dreaded the sight of these order- 
lies for the reason that they hardly ever made 
their appearance among us but we were shortly 
engaged in some unusual high cockolorum of 
heroism. It must be understood that by this 
time we had seen as much fighting as human 
nature can easily absorb inside of a month. 
Next after the orderly came another somewhat 
unwelcome personage, the adjutant, going from 


shanty to shanty with the message, ‘‘ The col- | 


onel wishes to see the company commandants.” 
I distinctly remember the faces of the ten men 
who listened to the orders for the reconnois- 
sance. They were grave, composed, business- 
like ; they were entirely and noticeably without 
any expression of excitement; they manifested 
neither gloom nor exultation. When the col- 


onel had ceased speaking three or four purel; 
practical questions were asked, and then the 
officers, separating without further conversati: n, 
returned quietly to their companies. 

The orders which we received were singular. 
and to us at the time incomprehensible. Seven 
companies were to be formed at midnight be- 
hind the parapet, ready to advance at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Three companies were to pass 
oyer the knoll, cross the ravine, carry the ene- 
my’s works, and report their success, upon 
which they were to be supported by the others, 
The companies selected for the assault were 
the ones whose turn it would be to mount guard 
the next morning. 

Knowing nothing then of General Banks’s 
purpose to make the rebels unmask their artil- 
lery, and remembering that our companies did 
not average thirty men apiece while the apron 
to be attacked was held by two regiments, we 
looked upon our instructions as simple madness, 
Of course, however, we prepared to obey them, 
ordering the cartridge-boxes to be replenished, 
the canteens and haversacks filled, and the 
blankets slung. That is to say, we got ready to 
occupy the enemy’s position precisely as if we 
expected to carry it. 

The night was warm, damp, cloudy, and al- 
most perfectly dark. A little before the hour 
appointed for the attack the seven reserve com- 
panies formed line in perfect silence along th 
inner slope of our natural parapet. No one 
spoke aloud; there was a very little whisper- 
ing; the suspense was sombre, heavy, and hate- 
ful. Then, as quietly as possible, but neverthe- 
less with a tell-tale clicking of canteens against 
bayonets, the fighting companies climbed upon 
the knoll and commenced to file over it. Sud- 
denly there was a screech of musketry from 
across the ravine, a hissing of bullets in flights 
over our heads, a crash of cannon to our right, 
whistling of grape, bursting of shells, shouts of 
officers, and groans of wounded. The rebels 
in front had caught the sound of the advance, 
and had opened upon it instantaneously with 
all their power. My lieutenant, leaning against 
a sapling, felt it struck by six bullets in some- 
thing like as many minutes, so thickly did the 
fusillade fill the air with its messengers. Now, 
flowing with alarming rapidity considering the 
small force advanced, commenced the back- 
ward stream of wounded, a halting procession 
of haggard men climbing painfully over the 
parapet, and sliding down the steep bank to lic 
till morning upon the hard earth of the basin. 
In the darkness our surgeon could do nothing 
more than lay a little dressing upon the hurts 
and saturate them with water. 

The clouds had by this time gathered into 
storm, and gleams of lightning showed me the 
sufferers. A group of two brothers, one eight- 
een the other sixteen, the elder supporting the 
younger, was imprinted upon my memory by 
this electric photography. The wounded boy 
was a character well known in the regiment, a 
fellow of infinite mischief, perpetually in the 

















guard-house for petty rascalities, noisy, rest- 
less, overflowing with animal spirits, and like 
many such, a headlong, heroic fighter. Young 
Porter, as every body called him, was firing and 
yelling with his usual gayety when a bullet 
struck him in the groin. Turning to his brother 
he said, “ Bill, the d—d rebs have hit me; help 
me in.” As he came over the rampart one of 
my men, not knowing that he was wounded, 
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cast at me before they charged out of their 
cover. It seemed to say, “ Are you, too, mad ? 
Well, if it must be—” 

In answer to our hurrah the enemy's musket- 
ry howled and the air hissed with bullets. The 
first who reached the edge of our gulch fell 
groaning; and I had five men left with whom 
to storm Port Hudson. Satisfied that the at- 


| tempt would be futile unless I could have at 


laughed out, “* Aha, Porter, you’ve come back | 


early!” ‘*D—n you,” he replied, ‘‘ you go out 
there and you'll come back early.” Walking 


down the bank he.groaned, ‘Oh, my God! | 


don’t walk so fast. I can’t walk so fast. This 
i—d thing pains me clear up to my shoulder.” 


On examination it was found that a second 


ball had actually passed through his shoulder. 
So severe were this lad’s injuries that it was not 
supposed possible that he could live; but six 
weeks afterward, as we lay at Donelsonville, 
he rejoined the regiment, having run away 
from hospital and stolen a tent and a boat. 
Within ten minutes from the commencement 
of the attack the three captains of the advanc- 
ing companies were brought in disabled. I 


least one more soldier, I allowed the survivors 
to take cover, and wondered what General Banks 
would do if he were in my place. 

“T don’t believe the men can be led any far 
ther,” observed the Lieutenant. 

“This is a new thing in our regiment, flinch 
ing from fire,” I remarked. 

“Yes, but it has been pretty bad out here. 
It was tremendous when we first came over.” 

“Where is the rest of the storming party ?” 


| I asked. 


was leaning against the bank near the edge of | 


the gully, thinking, I suppose, how disagreea- 
ble it was to be there, and how much better it 
was than to be outside, when, behold! that un- 
desired messenger, the sergeant-major. 

**Captain,” he said, “the Colonel directs 
that you take command of the skirmishers and 
push them across the ravine.” 

Dreading it like a toothache, but neverthe- 
less facing it as though I liked it, I ran a little 
to the left in search of a spot where the bullets 


were not flying too thick, and went over the | 


parapet with a light step and a heavy heart. 
My first adventure in the blinding darkness 
was to roll into a rain-gulch, twenty feet deep, 
through the branches of a felled tree, tearing 
off my sword-belt and losing my sabre. I 
groped a moment for the last-named encum- 
brance, deemed so essential to an officer's 
honor; but could not find it, and did not sec it 
again until the end of the siege gave me a 
chance to seek it in safety. Parenthetically I 
will state that it is now hanging beside me, re- 
stored by sand-paper to something like its orig- 
inal brightness, but deeply pock-marked with 
the rust incurred in its four weeks of unprotect- 
ed bivouac. 

I had my revolver in my hand when I fell, 


| bivouac. 


} 


““God knows. A great many have been 
carried in. The rest, I suppose, are scattered 
all over the hill-side, fighting behind stumps.” 

An occasional shot from the darkness around 
us corroborated this supposition, Evidently our 
storming column of six officers and ninety men 
had gone to pieces, some disabled and others 
having taken cover as skirmishers, while many 
no doubt had drifted back into the regimental 
There is always a great deal of skulk- 
ing in night fighting—first, because darkness ren- 
ders the danger doubly terrific ; and second, be- 
cause the officers can not watch the line. 

“Stay where you are, Lieutenant,” I said. 
**T will report matters to the Colonel and be 
out again with orders.” 

On my way in I found two men, each behind 
a tree with rifle ready, waiting for a flash from 
the hostile rampart as a target. I had not far 


| to go to reach our head-quarters, for the skirm- 


and I still held fast to it at the close of my de- | 


scent, as I have seen a child cling to a play- 
thing while performing somerszults down stairs. 
Clambering out of the gulch, and directing my 
steps toward a spitting of musketry, I came 
upon Lieutenant Smith and six men of our 
Company D, who had established themselves in 
another of the many rainways which seamed 
the face of the hill-side. 

“Forward, boys!” I shouted. 
carry the works, Forward!” 

I remember distinctly the desperate look— 
seen by a lightning flash—which the brave boys 


*“We must 





ishers had only advanced a few yards down the 
hill-side. I felt decidedly ticklish about the 
legs, knowing that the muskets of our reserve 
were on a level with them, and not being sure 
that they might not break out with a volley. 
It was as ugly a little promenade as I ever un- 
dertook. 

‘**Captain, the orders are explicit,’ 
Colonel in reply to my statement. ‘‘ Advance, 
take the enemy’s works, and report the fact.” 

Thinks I to myself, I wish the person who 
gave the order had to execute it. Back I stum- 
bled through the midnight to my tatter of a 
skirmish line, pondering over my task in despair. 
If any other man ever had so much to do, and 
so little to do it with, I should like to hear his 
story. To charge again was out of the ques- 
tion; my seven men had had all they wanted of 
that. Accordingly I gave orders toseparate, take 
such cover as could be found, crawl ahead, and 
fire as skirmishers. It was all done except the 
crawling ahead. The men were willing-enough 
to crawl, but not toward the enemy. I did not 
blamethem. If any one advanced he was liable 
to be shot in the darkness, not only by the reb- 
els but by his own comrades. I don’t believe 


said the 
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that King David's first three mighty ones would 
have made much progress under the circum- 
stances. What added to our discouragement 
was the fact that no other regiment was firing. 
All around Port Hudson, at least as far as we 
could hear, there was dumb silence, except in 
front of the 12th Connecticut. Why this was 
I never knew, and can only guess a diversity of 
orders, or perhaps a wide-spread influenza of 
self-preservation. 

Presently a storm of rain burst, and both sides 
ceased firing. I sat on a stump with my rub- 
ber blanket over my head, suffocating under the 
heat of it, and conscious of much moistness in 
the way of drippings. After an hour or so the 
rain stopped, and we renewed our musketry. 
So wore on the most uncomfortable, disgusting, 
irrational night that I can remember. At last 
daylight appeared: not sunrise, be it under- 
stood, but faint, dusky, misty dawn: a grayish 
imitation of light robed in fog. Lieutenant 
Alien of Company K now arrived from farther 
down the ravine, and went into the lines after 
the stragglers of hiscommand. Reappearing in 
the course of a few minutes with a dozen men, 
he had to expose himself recklessly in order to 


shame certain demoralized ones into advancing | 


over the fatal knoll behind us. He was ad- 
mirable, as he walked slowly to and fro at his 
full height, saying, calmly, ‘‘ Come along, men; 
you see there is no danger.” Old Putnan, gal- 
loping up and down Charlestown Neck to en- 
courage the Provincials through the ricochet- 
ting of the British army, was not finer. 

Now we recommenced firing with spirit and 
kept it up until after sunrise, thinking all the 


time how absurd it was, and wondering that we | 
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off the muskets of five wounded men, and there- 
by drew upon himself an unusual amount of at- 
tention from the enemy. I ground my teet! 
with helpless rage and anxiety as I heard th 
balls strike like axes wielded by demons in the 
ground nearhim. He was lying upon his face 
crawling slowly and pulling the muskets afte) 
him by a gun-strap. THe had nearly reached 
the little log parapet when he gave a cry, “They 
have hit me!” Hands were extended to hel; 
him, and he was dragged over with no oth 
| harm than a flesh wound through the thigh, but 
without his precious charge of oxdnance-stors S, 
When I got in he was hopping about cheerful); 
and telling the adventures of the night to his 
comrades of the reserve companies. Poor, 
brave little Nash! Twenty months later, 
Cedar Creek, he died on the field of honor. 
I was now left alone with Lieutenants Allen 
and Smith. “Gentlemen,” I said, “ you are of 
ficers ; you are supposed to know enough to look 
out for yourselves ; the devil take the hindmost.’ 
Smith disappeared among the blackberries, 
or perhaps went under ground, for I never say 
| him again till I got inside. Allen, over six f 
| high, bounded across the knoll with a length of 
stride which the rebel officers remembered aft 
the surrender as having set them a laughing. 
surveyed the ground before me, and pondered 
the followiug purpose: ‘‘ Here I am, a tol 
bly instructed man, having read ‘The Book of 
the Indians,’ all of Cooper’s novels, and som 
of the works of Captain Mayne Reid. If I can’t 


} 


i 





I 


be as cunning as a savage or a backwoodsman 
I ought to be shot.” 
For my road of retreat I selected a faint 


} 


| grassy hollow, perhaps six inches deep, which 


were not recalled, Just as the fog lifted and 
exposed us to the view of the enemy we heard 
from behind our rampart a shout, *Skirmish- | 
ers, retire 
It was a good thing todiear; but it was eas- | 
ier said than obeyed. The 2d Alabama had a} 
clean sweep into the gulch where we had col- 
lected, and it took all the stumps and jutting 
banks which we could find there to cover us. 
We were much in the condition of the Irishman 
ih the runaway coach, who did not jump off be- 
cause he had as much as he could do to hold on. 
But it was necessary to be lively; the fire was 
growing hotter every moment ; the bullets were | 
spatting closer and closer to our lurking-places. 
I claim some merit for superintending the evac- 
uation so successfully as to have only one man 
hit in the process; although whether the men 
would not have got off just as well if left to them- | 
selves is of course an open question. I ordered 
one fellow up an almost invisible gutter, another 
through a thicket of blackberry-bushes, another 
along some tufts of high grass, and, in short, | 
put my people on as many lines of retreat as the | 
ground would admit. I had about fifteen sol- | 
diers, and I sent them in thirty different direc- | 
tions. One fine lad, the clerk of D Company, | 
anxious to save the ordnance stores, for which | 
his captain was responsible, undertook to carry | 


” 


wound nearly to the top of the knoll before it 
disappeared. From the stump which sheltered 
me, and which had already received one bullet 
und been barely missed by others, I made a 
spring to the foot of this hollow and dropped in 
it on my face at full length. I suspect that the 
grass completely sheltered me from the view of 
the rebels, for not a-shot struck near me during 
my tedious creep to the summit of the hillock. 
And yet it was very short grass; I thought it 
contemptibly short as I seratched through it; 
an alderman would have found it no protection. 
I feel certain that my escape was owing entirely 
to the caution and dexterity with which I effect 


| ed this to me memorable change of base; and 


even to this day I chuckle over my good man 

agement, believing that if the last of the Mohi- 
cans had been present he would have paid me 
his most emphatic compliments. I did not 
properly creep, knowing that it would not do to 
raise my back; I rather swam upon the ground, 
catching hold of bunches of grass and dragging 
myself along. My ideas meanwhile were per- 
fectly sane and calm, but very various in chai 

acter, ranging from an expectation of a ball 
through the spine to a recollection of Cooper's 
most celebrated Indians. About a rod from the 
parapet the hollow disappeared and the herbage 
became diminutive. Here was the ticklish 











point ; the moment I rose I would be seen. I 
sprang to my feet, shouted, ‘‘ Out of the way! 
thought of the bayonets inside, wondered if I 
should be impaled, made three leaps and was 
safe. I have seldom felt more victorious than 
at that instant when I became conscious that I 
had done the rebels. The repulse of the night 
seemed insignificant compared with the broad- 
day triumph of my escape from scores of prac- 
ticed marksmen who were on the watch to fin- 
ish me. 

I immediately went to the Colonel and re- 
ported the skirmishing party all in. In this, 
however, I was mistaken, for about half an hour 
afterward an anxious voice outside informed us 
that another straggler had returned thus far 
from his adventurings in the ravine. <A can- 
teen of water and haversack of biscuit were 
thrown out to him, and he remained all day be- 
hind a stump, coming in safe at nightfall. 

Of the hundred or so of officers and men en- 
gaged in this attack thirty-eight, or nearly two- 
fifths, were killed or wounded. The affair in- 
jured the morale of the regiment, for the men 
thought they had been slaughtered uselessly, 
and naturally concluded that there was a person 
above them somewhere who did not know what 
orders were good to issue. Even old soldiers 
rarely see the sense of being pushed out mercly 
to draw the enemy’s fire. Our artillery now 
went to work upon the two pieces which had 
been unmasked to grape us, and soon had them 
silenced, with their wheels in the air and their 
muzzles pointing backward. The next day 
General Banks obtained another armistice to 
collect the dead and wounded of his skirmishing 
emprise. The rebels in our front crowded their 
parapet, pointing out where one of our men lay 
lifeless at the bottom of the ravine, and demand- 
ing news of our three wounded captains. They 
had learned their names during the attack from 
Mullen, our sergeant-major, a brave little fellow 
who had been sent out with orders to the officers, 
and who, being unable to find them in the dark- 
ness, had shouted for them all over the hill-side. 
The dead man who was brought in to us was a 
horrible spectacle, swollen and perfectly black 
with putrefaction, filling our bivouac with an 
insupportable odor. 

As the 14th of June has been well described 
by Captain Fitts I shall skip it, merely remark- 
ing that I would have been pleased to skip it at 
the time. This is the only fight that I ever 
went into with a presentiment that I should be 
hit; and perhaps the cause of the presentiment 
may be regarded as philosophically worthy of 
notice. Two days before the assault, as I was 
passing over a dangerous hillock immediately 
in rear of our bivouac, I heard the buzz of a 
Minié among the higher branches of the trees 
on my right, then heard it strike a fallen log 
close at hand, and then felt my right leg knock- 
ed from under me. The mind is capable of 
running several trains of thought at once. I 
was distinctly aware of the bullet singing on its 
way as merrily as a humble-bee in a flower-gar- 
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den, and conscious of sending a hurried wish of 
spite after it, while I was desperately eager to 
pull up the leg of my trowsers and see if the 
bone was broken, remembering in a moment 
what a bad thing it was to have an amputation 
in such hot weather. Great was my gratifica- 
tion when I found that no permanent harm had 
been done. <A hole in my dirty trowsers, a 
slight abrasion on the shin from which a few 
drops of blood flowed, and a large bruise which 
soon bloomed into blue and saffron, were the 
only physical results. My main feeling so far 
was exultation at the escape; the cause of the 
presentiment of evil was yet to come. When 
the accident became known in my company an 
old soldier, a German by birth, who had served 
in our regular army and in hés own country, ob 
served, “It is a warning!” 

“What is that, Weber?” I asked. 

“ Oh, it is a foolish saying, Captain. 
used to say when a bullet merely drew blood that 
it was a forerunner of another that would kill.” 

I am as little superstitious as a human being 


3ut we 


‘can well be, but Weber’s speech made me very 


uncomfortable until the 14th of June was over. 
I went into the assault with a gloomy expecta- 
tion of ‘the bullet that would kill,” and hardly 
forgot it for a quarter of an hour together during 
the whole day. And when at night, after fifteen 
hours of exposure to fire, the regiment moved 
into the covered way and through it and beyond 
the reach of hostile musketry, I experienced a 
singular sense of elation at having balked my 
evil destiny. Yet I had contrived to behave 
about as well as usual, and had been honorably 
reported for gallantry at division head-quarters. 

After the assault came twenty-four days more 
of sharp-shooting. We grew weak and nervous 
under the influences of summer heat, confine- 
ment, bad food, and constant exposure to dan- 
ger. Men who had done well enough in battle 
broke down under the monotonous worry, and 
went to the rear invalided. From rain, perspi- 
ration, sleeping on the ground, and lack of wa- 
ter for washing, our clothing became stiffened 
and caked with inground mud. Lice appeared, 
increased, swarmed, infesting the entire gully, 
dropping upon us from the dry leaves of our 
bough-built shanties, and making life a disgrace 
as well as a nuisance. Excepting a three-days’ 


| raid into our rear to cover foragers and hunt 


rebel raiders, the brigade had no relief for six 
weeks from the close musketry of the trenches. 
Nor did we have any of those irregular truces, 
those mutual understandings not to fire, which 
were known along other portions of the line. 
Every day we shot at each other across the ra- 
vine from morning to night. It was a lazy, 
monotonous, sickening, murderous, unnatural, 
uncivilized mode of being. We passed our time 
like Comanches and New Zealanders; when we 
were not fighting we ate, lounged, smoked, and 
slept. Some of the officers tried sharp-shooting 
as an amusement, but I could never bring my- 
self to what seemed like taking human life in 
pure gayety, and I had not as yet learned to 
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playeuchre. Thus I had no amusement beyond 
occasional old newspapers and rare walks to the | 
position of some neighboring battery or regi- 
ment, 

Meantime General Banks was preparing for 
another assault, and offering various glories to 
volunteers for the forlorn-hope. I observed that 
the regiments which had suffered most severely 
hitherto sent up very few names for the “roll 
of honor.” For instance the 8th , one of 
the most gallant organizations that I ever knew, 
but which had already lost more than two-thirds 
of its numbers in our unhappy assaults, did not 
furnish a single officer or soldier. The thirty 
or forty who went from my regiment were a cu- 
rious medley as to character, some of them be- 
ing our very best and bravest men, while others 
were mere rapscallions, whose only object was, 
probably, to get the whisky ration issued to the 
forlorn-hope. I did not volunteer; our only 
field-officer was wounded, and I was the senior 
captain present; and I naturally preferred the 
chance of leading a regiment to the certainty of 
leading a company. 

There was no doubt that the brigade would 
be put in; on what occasion had it ever been 
left out? Once we were marched back to corps 
head-quarters, formed in a hollow square, and | 
treated to an encouraging speech from General 
Banks. One Colonel, who admired the dis- 
course, remarked that it was fit to be pro- 
nounced in the United States Senate. An- 
other Colonel, who did not admire it, replied 
that it was just fit. At the conclusion of the 
oratory our brigade commander called out, | 
“Three cheers for General Banks!” whereupon | 
the officers hurrahed loyally while the men) 
looked on in sullen silence. Volunteers can | 
not easily be brought to believe that any body | 
but their Commander is to blame when they are 
beaten, and will not make a show of enthusiasm | 
if they do not feel it. 

Finally came news that Vicksburg had sur- 
rendered, and then a mighty hurrah ran around 
Port Hudson, like the prophetic uproar of rams- 
horns around Jericho, ‘* What are you yelling 
about ?” an Alabamian called to us from across 
the ravine. “ Vicksburg has gone up!” ascore 
of voices shouted. “ Hell!” was the compendi- | 
ous reply, reminding one of Cambronne at Wa- 
terloo, as told by Victor Hugo. 

Then came quiet, flags of truce, treatings for | 
terms, and capitulation, Grand officials at | 
head-quarters got mellow together, while the 
lower sort mingled and prattled all along the | 
lines. Bowie-knives were exchanged for to- 
bacco and Confederate buttons for spoonfuls | 
of coffee. It was, ‘‘ How are you, reb?” and, 
‘*How are you, Yank?” and, ‘‘ Bully for you, 
old boy!” and, ‘‘ Now you've got us!” all through 
a hot summer’s day. Never were fellows more | 
friendly than the very fellows who but a few 
hours before were aiming bullets at each other's | 
craniums. 

I soon discovered that the rebel officers, not 
without good reason, were exceedingly proud | 


of their obstinate defense. They often alluded 
to the fact that they had held out until the, 
were at the point of starvation, reduced to an 
ear of corn a day, and such rats and mule meat 
as the sharpest foraging might furnish, They 
had surrendered, they said, because Vicksburg 
had; yes, they bragged not a little of having 
outlasted Pendleton; at the same time their 
provisions would have been quite gone in three 
days more; and then they would have had to 
come down, Vicksburg or no Vicksburg. One 
of our captains accepted an invitation to dine 
with these gentlemen, and found broiled rat a 
better dish than he had expected. 

** Well, you have cut the Confederacy jn 
two,” said one officer to me, ‘ But we shall 
not give up the contest, and I think we shall 
tire you out at last.” 

Is he living now, I wonder, to see the fute 
of his prophecy ? 

The defense of Port Hudson was gallant, but 
the siege, I affirm, was no less so. On the day 
of the surrender we had ten thousand four hun- 
dred men for duty to watch and fight over a 
line of nearly eight miles in extent. We had 
had at least four thousand killed and wounded, 
and not far from as many more rendered un- 
serviceable by sickness. The total number of 
prisoners, able and disabled, combatants and 
non-combatants, amounted, as we are informed, 
I believe, by General Banks, to six thousand. 


| Our victory had been no easy achievement, but 


it was no inconsiderable victory. 





A REFORMED RING-MAN. 


ad ND how in the world did that name get 
hitched to you ?” asked one of the jour- 
neymen in the night-relay as Mike Reilly thrust 
back into the forge the odd job he was doing 
for himself before work-hours. The men in the 
Pittsburg blacksmith- shop, of which he was 
night foreman, never tired of hearing Mike talk. 
This evening he had told them that it hurt no 
man to be called names. ‘‘I was called the 
Shark of the Ring once myself.” Then the 
journeyman asked his question. 
“It came in this wise,” replied Mike. ‘‘ Well, 
before I go on, I suppose none of you fellows 
know I was formerly a ruler? Yes, Sir-ee! 


| I made laws, and folks had to obey ‘em too!” 


‘* What were you?” said one of the men. 

‘*Ran a jail!” said the smart man of the 
shop. 

‘*Councilman somewhere?” said another, 
doubtfully. 

“I’ve been that same, my boy!” replied 
Mike; “but I've been a tip or two higher be- 
sides! I've been New York Assemblyman from 
the First Ward; and I don’t say it to my shame 
either, d’ye hear ; for ’tain’t every man that gets 
out o’ that and comes to be an honest me- 
chanic!” 

This unexpected revelation of Michael's his- 
tory opened such a magnificent rope-walk for 
an exciting yarn that his comrades persuaded 








him to spin it as they all sat together about the 
forge at their suppers, and waiting for the bell 
which should call them to labor. 

««T was born in Cherry Street,” said Michael, 
‘the son of Patrick and Bridget Reilly. They 
were of Irish extraction ; in fact, they were ex- 
tracted out of Ould Ireland about three years 
before I appeared in America, I may not be 
able to trace my lineage directly back to the 
Irish kings (there’s a break somewhere, I think, 
about the period of MacMadigan Gummoroo), 
but I come of a royal race. . I’m the first of the 
family that ever did any work when he could 
help it. I was born with a gold spoon in my 
mouth. The Reillys were always inside the 
‘Ring.’ There was my father, who was Dep- 
uty-Inspector of the Public Statues, with a sal- 
ary of fifteen hundred a year from the Street 
Department ; his duties consisted in sending my 
mother’s widowed sister, Mrs. Flanagan, once 
a year, with a pail of suds to give Old Red Sand- 
stone, in the City Hall Park, a scrubbing wor- 
thy of her adopted country’s father, There 
was a First Inspector, but he never came ex- 
cept to draw his salary. My father discharged 
his arduous functions with all the more resig- 
nation from having been empowered by the spe- 
cial vote of a Common Council, in which I had 
one uncle and several cousins, to appoint a Pri- 
vate Secretary, with gn allowance for salary and 
stationery of an additional fifteen hundred a 
year. As the kindness of my father’s brother, 
Teddy Reilly the Alderman, had handsomely 
provided in the congenial department of Samp- 
len and Fosters for my own eldest brother, his 
namesake, and my next elder brother was to 


be taken to Washington as a Page of the House | 


by my aunt’s husband, Congressman Toomey, 
my father felt that he did the rest of his family 
no injustice in appointing me to the Secretary- 
ship at the age of five years. Of course I could 
not write much; but then, as my father said, 
I could learn; and I couldn’t have done more 
if I'd been an Alderman. 

‘*My father’s second cousin was one of the 
School Commissioners; and our family all stuck 
together, so that I think Mr. Bralligan would 
not have hesitated to sign for me on one sheet 
of paper an order for a liberal education, and a 
permanent excuse to stay out of school all the 
time and attend to my municipal business. But 
intending, like the rest of my family, to live by 
my talents, I took the old road to learning and 
went through the grammar-school, making an 
entry or two in my Book of Records for the 
Public Statues on rainy Sunday afternoons as 
I grew older. 

“When I was twenty-one I knew every prom- 
inent politician in New York city. I had drunk 
at every corner grocery in my own and the ad- 


joining wards. I had been unanimously elected | 


to the Society of Bumptious Young Hunkers, and 
had peddled our tickets at the polls several sue- 
cessive election days. I had learned the entire 
ropes of our ward ‘ Primaries ;’ I was employed 
at the more delicate wires by Controllers and 
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Supervisors old enough to be grandfathers of 
mine. So at last it occurred to my friends that 


| there was no reason why so popular a young 


man, and so dutiful a son, should not serve his 
family ‘in the Ring.’ A seasonable advance 
for the purchase of the neighboring bar-rooms 
was made me by my connection, Congressman 
Toomey, and I got a nomination, equivalent to 
election, from the Bumptious Hunkers. 
impossible person or other, with a good char- 
acter, ran against me and received forty-one 
votes. 

‘*T do not think that a single fair-minded cit- 
izen can stand up, lay his hand upon his breast, 
and point out one single instance during the 
entire five years I served as Councilman when 
I forgot the interests of the Reilly Family. 
That constituency were so well satisfied with 
me that Congressman Toomey, whose Federal 
connection caused him in some sort to be re- 
garded as the chief of our clan, advised me in 
my twenty-sixth year to run for member of As- 
sembly, at the same time showing me the plan 
of a Wire-Safe Railroad, whose chief corporators 
were himself, my father, and 1; while its audac- 
ity left the ‘Gridiron’ scheme entirely out of 
sight, for it proposed to lay a track through ev- 
ery street in the city. 

‘**T grasped the idea immediately. I had al- 
ready put by a snug little sum from odd jobs 
done in the interval of my municipal avoca- 
tions, and a couple of terms in the Assembly 
would set me all right. After that I foresaw 
the easy prospect of retiring to a little place on 
Shrewsbury River for the rest of my life, to keep 
my own cat-boat and dredge my own clams.” 

“Rather lonely look-out that, with no gal 
along!” said the youngest apprentice. 

‘* Ay, boy!” answered Mike, ‘‘ but you see 
I had lost my mate; and such are always hell- 
bent on ambition! Glory and money—then 
rest. Hip-hip-hurrah! a jingle of dollars, and 
a hermitage three miles from Red Bank! Be- 
fore I was Councilman I loved a pretty little 
girl—Nelly Bryan—just as much as a pretty lit- 
tle girl ever gets loved. But when I got into 
polities I a sort of neglected her. I went to 
see her once a month; I never took her any 
where, and when I was with her I bragged to 
her a good deal more than I kissed her. That 
isn’t the kind of thing girls like; and [ could 
not blame her long, though I was awful mad 
with her at first, when she gave me the sack 
and married shiftless Sam Donohue, the cabin- 
et-maker, who enlisted the first year the war 
broke out and left her in a tenement-house 
whose locality I could never learn, with a sick 
baby ten months old. At first I thought the 
blow of Nelly’s marriage didn’t hurt me much. 
I was busy night and day on matters that took 
as keen attention as a game of bluff. But grad- 
ually, through the press of business, I felt the 
thing more and more of a trouble—a trouble 
that hardened me. So to speak, I wasn’t trip- 
hammered. I was taken through the rollers. 
I grew tougher toward men and things; I 


Some 
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meant to be an antagonist whom men would 
hate to challenge ; I meant to be master of cir- 


cumstance; I should succeed, ard after that— | 


Shrewsbury. 
ture! 

**So I went in strong for the nomination, 
stronger yet for the election, and carried both. 
When the canvassers returned me, Congressman 
Toomey and I calculated ourselves out of pock- 
et in a sum whose reimbursement would re- 
quire the entire proceeds of my first month at 
Albany. 

‘With my characteristic modesty, and act- 
ing an Uncle Toomey’s previous experience of 
young members, we had underestimated my 
abilities. Our election expenses amounted to 
just $4400, and as nearly as I can recollect my 
balance-sheet at the close of my first session 
struck something like this : 


No, boy! No girl in that pic- 


Casu in Account with Hon. Micnar. Rey: 
Dr. 
To not opposing the Slip and Yonkers Ele- 
vated Horse-road 
To voting against Opposition Steamboat 
Line to Amboy anaes 
To presenting and supporting Petition for 
State Help to Charitable Association 
of Otiose Srothers +“ 
To voting to tax Ogdensburg for erection 
of a dam by the Bohogus Wool-Pull- 
ing Company on the northern slope 
of Mount Marcy 
To net receipts from Stock in the Wire- 
Safe Railroad 


$5,000 00 


950 00 


567 
43,500 


090T 

By election expenses, paid....... $4,400 00 

By board, drinks, and cigars 
Albany 530 00 

_— - 4.930 00 


Balance (E.E.) to the credit of Hon. M. R. 
(This does not include bets on the re- 
sult of sundry Bills presented during 
the Session—not yet decided]....... $52,167 45 

Thus you find me at the end of my first win- 

ter in Albany in pocket to the tune of over 


fifty-two thousand dollars. When, according 


to promise, I had paid my relation, Toomey, a 


third of this sum as his bonus on the advance 
to me, [ still had enough stock left to present 
every one of my aunts and cousins with a few 
shares apiece, and instructions to sell it imme- 
diately. The amount that remained to me in 
hard cash, added to my little savings accumu- 


lated in the Ring, would have given me the! 
’ 


best bachelor hall any of ye could ask for when 
ye're maddest with that maddenin’ critter wo- 
man, boys. My mother, who was always a 


safer man than my father, advised me to retire | 


at the end of that first session. 

“Shure, Mike,’ said she, ‘ ye wint there the 
firsht time and got glory, honor, an’ power, 
saints presarve ye! an’ niver wanst opind yer 
mouth bar’n to vote. But ye’re like yer father, 


time, and ye'll raise up in yer sate bould as 
brass and shpake and shpile it all!’ 


the advice of that pushin’ man my father, who 


was picking out. the house he should buy in| 
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Fifth Aven-yeh at the end of me term, and 
bade me return to the Legislature by all means 
—not only because to do otherwise was willfy!- 
ly holding up an umbrel against the good gifts 
which Heaven was manifestly raining plump 
down on the Reilly family, but because there 
was a most unpopular species of dishonesty— 
sufficient to work a young politician’s everlast- 
ing damnation—in the act of going back on 
one’s constituents, only half-way through, and 
putting them to the expenses of a new election. 

“T accordingly returned to Albany without a 
hint of retiring. It was the second year of the 
war, and the session was daily pressed by mili- 
When I 
have told you the constituency I represented, 
you know what, on such bills, was my invari- 
able vote. I opposed the war, that was my 
platform ; I meant to stand on it; it was oceu- 
pied by all the Reilly connection ;' that connec- 


tary bills from its commencement. 


| tion stood on the same side my bread was but- 


tered ; and if any thing happened to the Reills 
connection grass would grow up in the streets 
of New York. The only speech I made re- 
ceived great applause at the time of its delivery, 
though the Hera/d sadly marred its reported 
effect by representing me to have said, * Then 
Massachusetts milliners will instead of 
‘mill-owners,’ which necessarily made it a 
much less terrible menace,” 

‘*Dry up!” said a long limbed journeyman 
from Springfield, smoking behind the forge. 

“Oh! You there, Dakin? You see J 
haven't got over abusing your Yankee State 
since I left the councils of the nation! Well, 
I ,voted against all the military bills plumb! 
S’posing a bill permitting a county to pledge its 
good faith for the equipment of volunteers—I 
voted against that. I voted against every meas- 
ure to establish hospitals for the wounded com- 
ing home. I voted against the city’s paying 
extra bounty every time! I voted for all means 
devised to obstruct or nullify the draft; I voted 
in favor of directing the State Attorney to in- 
dict the Union League as a common nuisance ; 
I voted an appropriation for the employment of 
detectives to dog Orison Blunt; I helped pass 
the resolution for a Committee of Investigation 
into the affairs of the New York branch of the 
Freedman’s Bureau. I was studying up one 
day, by request of my connection Toomey, for 
a slatherer at the Government, with appended 
affidavits from a man in Chatham Street of 
whom an agent of the Sanitary Commission 
had got lint under false pretenses, when an at- 


see!’ 


| tack of the sick headache, or laziness if you 


please, for I always liked work better than 
thinking, drove me out of my room in Congress 
Hall for a walk round the Capitol grounds. I 


| continued my stroll down State Street into the 
ye'll go there agin, with a cheek on to you this | 


town, until I was attracted by the sight of a 
crowd formed in line between the curb-stone 


| and the door of a brick house with high stoop 
“ But I only laughed at the old lady and took | 


of freestone. 
‘¢¢ What's all this about?’ I asked a police- 
man standing by. 
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“ He tock off his cap to wipe his forehead— 
for although only half-way through spring, the 
weather that day was -almost sultry—and re- 
plied : 

‘¢¢ Soldiers’ widows and orphans, Sir. They 
come here once a week to get their allowance.’ 

‘‘T had voted against the enabling act to pro- 
vide Albany County with this charity only three 
days before; but I had no animosity against it ; 
my yote was based on no moral question but 
the interests of the Reilly family. I therefore 
stopped to watch that patient, halted procession 
of faded women and stinted babies. I was at 
the back of oné poor thing, whose crouched, 
weary figure was like that of a young girl, 
though her dress was dusty bombazine, and 
her arms held a poor little chalky child. I did 
not see her face, but she was at the very end 


of the string, and her attitude seemed to say | 


that all heart and hope were failing her. 

‘“* Hard lines!’ said I, glancing up the sor- 
rowful procession. 

‘““*Ye may say that,’ answered the police- 
man, with a look of quite unofficial compas- 
sion. ‘There's only certain hours any way, 
and some o’ them poor crecturs that's behind 
hand will have to wait for their allowance till 
next week.’ 

‘¢* What is the allowance ?’ asked I. 

*** Widow two; cach orphan fifty extra.’ 

“‘T drew my han out of my pocket, ashamed 
to feel it touching a well-stutied porte-monnaie, 
and it was lucky I did so; for just then, what 
with the heat and the fatigue, the rear woman 
fainted, and I needed both my hands to catch 
her. As she fell into my arms her own stuck 
tight and motherly around the little chalky 
child; her poor sun-bonnet of faded gingham 
fell off her brown curls, and there, like a beau- 
tiful dead thing in marble, lay—my Nelly! 

**T got a carriage and took her back to Con- 
gress Hall with me as quick as State Street hill 
would let us. A bachelor like me could not 
keep her and her baby there; so I sent out one 
of the waiters before she came to, to hire pleas- 
ant lodgings where I had seen a bill up in Dove 
Street. 

* About the same time he returned, success- 
ful, to the hotel, and she, bewildered, to con- 
sciousness. 

““*D)’ye know where you are, Nelly dear?’ 
said I. 

*** Donohue’s dead in the war, Mike,’ said the 
sweet little widow, solemnly. 

‘“**T know that, dear,’ said I; and, stooping 
down, kissed, first herself, then the baby, lov- 
ingly. 

‘“* Fifteen minutes after I took her round to the 
pleasant little rooms in Dove Street, I had 
tea brought up to us, and fed her as she lay on 


the bed, taking, as we'd say in the ‘Ould coun- | 


thry,’ every other tea-spoonful with the same 
fork. I spent the rest of the evening sitting 
beside her, and holding her hand as we talked; 
and-when it was time to put the infant to the 


more!’ 


maternal fount for the last time, went home to | hundred times. 





|my room at the Congress with something like 


the delicacy of a young man sparking for the 
first time, and a heart too queerly softened of a 
sudden to let me proceed that night, as I had 
proposed, with the speech inspired by my Hon. 
connection, Toomey. 

‘* The same indifference toward preparation 
for that effort hung on me the next day and the 
day following. I spent a good deal of my time in 
the room of Mrs. Donohue. When I missed a 
committee meeting I excused myself by saying 
that I was making ready to come in strong on 
the Relief of the Widows and Fatherless. Be 
fore the week was out I had resolved to marry 
Nelly as soon as her year of mourning was up, 
and she had resolved to let me. This point 
settled, I went into Assembly work with r 
newed vigor. 

“ T was so horrified at my first view—in a solid 
form like my own heart's flesh—of what the peo- 
ple I had acted with were doing against loyal 
women, babes, and men, that—as any body who 
knows young men may understand—I turned 
at once into a reformer, and resolved, from the 
instant I crossed the Assembly threshold Nelly’s 
betrothed lover, that I'd never again bet on my 
vote, take complimentary moneys, let myself be 
put down for stock in any corporation I meant 
to push, have checks slid into my hands for 
rin any way have any 


‘ professional services,’ ¢ 
thing to do with ‘the Lobby’ any more. |] 
might not be re-elected—doubtless should not— 
but I would be honest and loyal. 

‘* Of course a man can’t stand up in full ses- 
sion of the Assembly and say, ‘ D—nitall! I’ve 
been a mean scamp, but I ain’t a-go’n’ to any 
The new Mike Reilly that meant to 
be Nelly’s husband would have to show himself 
privately the first good chance that offered for 
temptation. I tried to talk to some of my 
friends about the change in me—Kernan the 
State Senator from my district haw-hawed right 
out. 

“*¢PDummed if that ain’t a good ’un!’ said 


Kernan. ‘Rec'lect last term, boys? Forty 
thousand if he made a dollar—clean! It’s a 
dodge of his. Ten to one he'll make four 


times more’n the best of us this session on that 
pious lay! Oh, who says them Reillys ain't 
deep ?’ 
**Though other people did not go into that 
elaboration which made the Senator’s remarks 
peculiarly disgusting to a reformer just started 
| on his first heat 
to whom I spoke of my conversion, shared in 
the conviction that it was some new dodge of 
mine. At no time in my life was I more fre- 
quently approached to borrow money; and a 
general impression prevailed that, if I was not 
already a millionaire, I had, in this new dodge, 
something on the string which was bound to 
make money. 

** The first lobby-man who approached me was 
| Gomboil—a very prominent man in the railroad 
interest with whom I had done business a few 
His prominence made it all 





every body without exception, 
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{ 


the more necessary to make an example a 
him. 

“*Gomboil! said I, severely, ‘this is all | 
wrong! I have resolved to take no more | 
bribes.’ 

*** Capital!’ said Gomboil. 
it from Kernan; but really hadn’t any idea how 
well you could keep it up! Never mind. I| 

} 
| 


{ 


‘I heard about | 


came this morning to talk about that new road, 
up on first reading to-day, to connect Lake 
George with the head o’ navigation on the 
Skeneateles. If yer asleep when it’s called | 
your conscience may forget to wake ye up to | 
vote agin it. So, for a memorandum, suppose | 
yourself struck aside the head with five hun- | 
dred dollars. There’s a pictur of it!’ said the | 
vulgar Gomboil, pointing to a note of that value 
left on my table as he went out of the room. 

“The next day I had as much more sent me 
anonymously in the circular of the Penny Bridge | 
Fluviatile Transportation Company; and the | 
day after that two proposed directors of pro- 
posed mining corporations thrust each a thou- 
sand-dollar bill into my vest- pocket, unbe- 
knownst, while they were showing me the plan 
of shafts in Montana and Reese. I found it 
was no use saying I should never sell my vote 
again. I was wasting my breath — nobody 
would believe me. For a while I confess I was | 
‘mulvathered.’ I didn't know what to do at 
all, At last the idea struck me that, if the | 
lobby wouldn't let me earn a clean reputation, | 
I'd make something out of ’em for a good cause 
by the dirthy one, So the next day there ap- 
peared in the Argus, Journal, and Knickerbocker 
an advertisement something like this: 

* *Sotprers’ Winows anv Orruans.—Contributions 
to found a Home for the temporary or permanent shel- 
ter of deceased soldiers’ families, in connection with 
shops and laundries where such may earn their liveli- 
hood, or a portion of it, may be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the fund, Hon. Joun Reiiiy, Room No. 
2, Congress Hall.’ 
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dollar men up to the five thousand they all 
came tome. Every one of them left his money. 
and left it with his eyes open. I'll give you 
one sample of an interview he!d about this 


|.time between myself and a prominent lobbyite 


—it will stand for all of them, excepting unes- 
sential details. 

**On my answering ‘ Come in !’ to a knock at 
the door of my room in Congress Hall, enter 
Mr. Apollos Peghammer, the President of ‘ the 
greatest road, begud!’ between Patagonia and 
the Arctic Sea; also, the most tremendous bore 
who ever sat down in the room of a member 
representing any portion of the same area. 

*** Good-morning, Mr. Reilly. Really I hope 
I see you well, Sir?’ and before I could answer 
that nothing was the matter with me but over- 
pressure on my time, Mr. Peghammer blandly 
took a chair. ; 

‘*T knew that he prided himself on his knowl- 
edge of human nature, and for the first hour 
would avoid any reference to his actual purpose 
in coming; at the expiration of that time, lead- 
ing the conversation round with admirable dex- 
terity from the subject of horse-racing (which 
he thought might fascinate a vulgar nature like 
me, but of which he knew about as much as Dr, 
Philip Doddridge) to the theme of ‘ the great- 
est railroad, begud!’ and the fact that it want- 
ed leave to charge double on way-freights. 

“This morning in particular having lots to do, 
a headache, and a great yearning toward Dove 
Street, I resolved to snatch Mr. Peghammer 
from the circuitous orbit in which he wheeled 


| with a grace so admirable to himself, and bring 


him point-blank upon the subject of his com- 
ing. 

*** You're here on that double-track loan,’ 
said I, with curt civility. ‘I heard your Com- 
pany were intending to apply. 
my haste, but I’ve got just five minutes’ (and 
I took out my watch) ‘to hear what it’s all 


Now, excuse 


| about.’ 


** Some of my friends thought I had received 
timely hints from personal cronies on the other 
side of a Republican intention to set an inves- 
tigating committee nosing into the dirty linen | 
of the lobby, and that I had baffled the foe in 
a masterly manner by retiring my operations 
behind the quadrangle of a high-sounding, pa- 
triotic charity. Every body said, ‘ Well! if 
that Reilly ain't keen; where d’ye find ’em?’ 
Nobody for one moment entertained the slight- 
est suspicion that an Assemblyman from my 
district could turn saint. Saul among the 
prophets wasn’t a circumstance, me boys! 

‘* My reputation as ‘a smart ‘un’ received the 
incense universally offered success. ‘ Men,’ | 
says the good book, ‘will praise thee when | 
thou doest good to thyself ;’ and at that period 
of his life Mike Reilly got both praise and pud- | 
ding without stint. The lobby could not rest 
content until it had got me safe on the simplest 
enterprise. I was reverentially approached for 
my influence against a milldam, and my vote 
in favor of a canal contract. From the fifty- 


| deed. 


‘** Well,’ said Mr, Peghammer, suddenly fo- 
cused, ‘the fact is, you know we always feel 
more anxious to make it right with you than 
with ‘most any one else in the House. Now I 
don’t deceive you—your reputation, Sir, would 
render such an attempt too futile to be thought 
of for a moment by any sensible, plain, straight- 
forward business iman—we are very desirous to 
push the measure through—very desirous in- 
Now, there’s nobody else I'd say it to, 
but I don’t mind saying it to you—we sha‘n't 


} stand at $150,000, if it takes that, to get it 


through Assembly ; and, as near as I can cipher 
out, your share comes to about $5000. So, 
now, if that will straighten it—why—’ 

‘*And Mr. Peghammer laid a check on my 
centre-table. 

‘¢* Mr, Peghammer,’ said I, rising with all the 
severity which a young convert can throw into 
his face and tone, ‘you are so well aware that 
I have resolved never to sell my vote, that I 
question whether this call on me may not be re- 
garded as an insult,’ 
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“ Peghammer, who in former days had bought 
me at various prices fifty times, looked at me | 
for a moment with a blank countenance, as he 
might look at a bale of uplands cotton miracu- 
lously endowed with power to assert itself, and 
indignantly demanding to be bought at the | 
price of long-staple. Looked at me as if he 
would fain exclaim: ‘Why, the scamp asks 
as much for himself as if he were a Congress- 


man !’ 

“Mr, Peghammer drew a long sigh. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘call it $7500 and square!’ So say-| 
ing, he replaced the first check in his pocket, and | 
laid on the table an alternative one prepared | 
in the event of my ‘coming the Jew on him.’ 
With no further words than a good-morning he | 
was turning toward the door. 

‘¢* One instant,’ said I. ‘Mr. Peghammer, 
I see you mean to leave that check on the table. 
I wish to inform you, once for all, that I am in} 
earnest when I say that under no circumstances 
will I promise any man to vote yea or nay on 
any measure. As your matter comes up I 
shall look into it faithfully and vote according 
to my best light, whether that point for or 
against. If you leave that money on the table | 
I shall not understand it as in the least intend- | 
ed to affect my vote.’ 

“¢QOh, bless me, no!’ said Mr. Peghammer, 
with pious earnestness. ‘We neverdo! Un-} 
constitutional in the extreme, my dear Sir! 
Affect vote? Not in the least! Simply in-| 
tended to defray expenses for extra investiga- | 
tion. Say I’m in the dark—can’t see my way 
out—you buy candles to show me the right way 
—why, bless me! you don’t pay me to come | 
out, do ye? And the greatest road in the | 
world, begud, can afford, Sir, to pay high for | 





} 





your candles !’ 
y 

. . . . | 

““* Very ingenious, Mr. President, but if you | 


leave that money on the table be sure before- 
hand that your candles will go to light a less 
private darkness than mine. I shall accept 
your money as a subscription to the fund for 
the erection of a home for soldiers’ widows and 
orphans—you have seen the prospectus of my 
enterprise ?’ 


““*T have indeed! That’s a capital way to | 





put it—capital. You'll be in Congress before 
long, Mr. Reilly—if you ever need an advance 
for any purpose, let me be your banker. A re- 


markable business head, Sir, if you will pardon | 


my complimenting you! Oh, a most laudable 
charity—put me down for a life-membership by 
all means.’ 

**And Mr. Peghammer solemnly withdrew, 
making a noise with his umbrella in the vain 


attempt to hide that he went down stairs chuck- | 


ling. 
““The next day all the Albany papers pub- 
lished a card as follows : 


“*The Treasurer of the fund for erecting a home for 


Soldiers* Widows and Orphans begs to acknowledge | 


the receipt of $7500 for that object, contributed by 
Apollos Peghammer, Esq." 


“ Of course, Peghammer took the papers, but | 





he only smiled at me, half-reverentially, as he 
met me in the street. 

“When I tell you that I held interviews sim- 
ilar to that just related with over a hundred 
lobby men before the last week of the session, 
and that the final decision of all the important 
bills had been fought off till then, you will un- 
derstand that I had a good fishtful of green+ 
backs for all the widows and orphans, and that 
something over a hundred contributors to their 
fund were smiling in foolish expectation of my 
working ‘the grand pious dodge’ as much for 
their interests as they supposed I had for my 
own. 

“Imagine then the dismay with which these 
life-members of my charity heard me calmly 
vote against nine-tenths of the measures to 
whose support they had meant to commit me, 
and in favor of half the improvements they had 
forced money on me to stifle! 

“Day after day, in going home from the 
chamber, I passed through as excited a crowd as 
ever refrained from mobbing a man; I strenu- 
ously used my privilege, refusing to see any one 
in my room till he had sent up his card, and re- 
morselessly sending a peremptory ‘out!’ to any 
who might come to badger me. At last Ker- 
nan the Senator broke in without knocking, and 
told me that he had telegraphed to my father 
and Congressman Toomey that I had gone crazy. 


| They had replied that they would be up on the 


6 o'clock train. ‘Any thing else?’ said I, and 
put my hands in my pockets. Kernan gave 
one of those prolonged howls of anguish heredi- 
tary to an Irishman from the time of King 
O’Toole’s wake, and fled my demented pres- 
ence. 

“T had time before my father and Congress- 
man Toomey could reach Greenbush to help 
kill Mr. Peghammer’s bill, and those of five 
other gentlemen who had equally reckoned 
without their host. 

** After our adjournment for supper, I was 
passing out into the lobby amidst angry hisses, 
scowls, and cries of ‘ Rat!" both from the ‘ Ex- 
terior House’. and from members belonging to 


my own party, when my gray-headed sire and the 


Congressman rushed up the stairs, and, falling on 
my neck, made a group as worthy of commem- 


| oration in marble as any thing about Coriolanus 


or such that was ever done for a State capitol. 
***Och boy, boy! How did ye kill yerself?’ 
groaned me father. 
***Pead as a herring!’ sighed Congressman 


aa 
| Toomey. 


‘** And the figure ye'll make presenting your- 


| self to your constituents,’ said me father. 


*** Well,’ answered I, quietly as I could, to 
keep the crowd out of the conversation if possi- 
ble, ‘I don’t mean to present myself to any 
body. Some weeks ago I concluded to be me 


} ; : 
own man, and I’ve been it ever since! 


“They followed me home to my lodgings to 
expostulate with me. They went together to 
a doctor, and consulted as to whether there were 
not some way of shutting me up in an asylum 
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before I ruined myself. Finding no hope in | 


that idea they returned—and if the most an- 
cient Hibernians ever heard such a final jaw- 
ing as they gave me, they're an older order than 
I took ’em for. At last, not wishing to stop 
longer than I could keep perfectly good-tem- 
pered, I told them I had provided for them to 
sleep together in my large double-bed, and, with- 
out further parley, set off for a hall-room in 
Dove Street, where I knew they could not track 
me. Before I got over to Congress Hall the 
next morning they had returned to New York 
in disgust, leaving no memento save a paper in 
my father’s hand, conspicuously wafered over 


the clock-case, to say with a terse grandeur | 


worthy of Ossian : 

***From the O’Reillys to their treacherous 
offspring—Banishment’ (with a big B). 

“The last day of session, when I had voted for 
or against every thing on which I intended the 
world should ever have my legislative opinion, 


I withdrew the restriction upon visitors, and al- | 


lowed every body to enter my room that asked 
for me. 

**T need not picture the torrent of reproach 
and invective with which I was assailed in those 
final hours. My only answer to every furious 
patron of the Widows’ and Orphans’ fund was 
to hand him our Institution's first Report, in 
which he was congratulated on the cheering 
fruits of his benefaction, presented gratis with 
a wood-cut of the way the building would look 
when finished, and afforded an opportunity of 
pointing out to his friends the exact amount of 
his benevolence, set in large type opposite his 
name. 

“*When I returned to New York the results 
of my entire session amounted to $75,000. This 
sum I put at once into the hands of competent 
trustees, and am happy to say has already been 
partly employed in the purchase of a piece of 


Staten Island property peculiarly suited to our | 


purpose. 

**Neither Horace Greeley nor I ran for As- 
sembly in our ward the next time. I don’t 
know which of us would have got the most 
votes if we had. 
quaintances would speak to me; all the sharp 
men who had got from me the first bite that 
ever maimed them were down on me. It was 
then I got the name that stuck to me till I left 
York—‘ The Shark of the Ring’ they called me. 
But as I told ye, lads, calling names kills no- 
body! They may call what they choose, as the 
boys say, so long as they don’t call me late to 


dinner, or forget to call in time with my night’s | 


coffee!” added Mike, looking up the foundry 


yard through the open door of the smithy. | 


**Ay! there comes the pail and sun-bonnet! 
Right on the minute like reg’lar City Hall time! 


Well, to wind up a long story, boys, I didn’t | 


miss not getting back to Assembly much, for, in 


the first place, I knew there was stuff enough | 


in me to struggle up from the Legislature to 

being an honest mechanic; and, in the second 
” 

place— 


Scarcely one of my old ac- | 


a 

Just then a very pretty young woman peered 
modestly in with a pail in her hand and smiled 
an invitation to come out and have an Inter- 
view. 

As Mike began moving away in answer to 
that irresistible summons : 

“Well!” said the youngest apprentice, eager- 
ly, ‘‘and in the second place, what ?” 

“In the second place?” answered Mike, laugh- 
ing over his shoulder, as he took the soft little 
hand that held the pail, ‘‘ Oh, I consoled myself 
with a still more satisfactory scheme for the re- 
lief of widows and orphans.” 





EIGHT CASTLES IN SPAIN, 
CASTLE I.—FLYING CLOUDS. 

A LTHOUGIE I am a quiet family man of 
4\ middle age, and have a wife upon whose 
head silvery threads are beginning to show them- 
selves, while mine is getting bald and shiny, 
and wrinkles are slowly creeping across my 
brow; and, moreover, have children who are 
growing up around me with a rapidity which 
reminds me, when I look at them, of the growth 
of sunflowers and hollyhocks in summer time ; 
and, further, though daily cares are mine, and 
anxiety as to the future welfare of my flock vis- 
its me as I lie awake at night, yet, for all this, 
there still clings about me a spice of boyish ro- 
mance—that romance which, in my youthful 
days, made me the lover and defender of every 
young and pretty girl I encountered; the ad- 
mirer of King Arthur and his Knights, of Rob- 
in Hood and his merry men, of the good Ia- 
roun Alraschid, of Constantine in the Holy Land, 
of the fearless and reproachless Bayard, of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and hosts of other heroes of thy 
past, and which would have wedded me to the 
Muse of Poesy, if Nature, for some wise purpose 
of her own, had not forbidden the bans. 

Sometimes, in the busiest of my waking mo- 
ments, the pen, with which I am setting down 
the figures of immense sums to the credit of 
Uncle Samuel—the old gentleman for whom I 
labor in the large granite building in Wall 
Street—rests idly in my hand, and my eyes, 
wandering from the pages of the ledger before 
me, look through the window near my desk, 
above the opposite house-tops into the blue sky 
overhead, with its white clouds, like snowy ves- 
sels, sailing past toward those vast possessions 
of mine which lie so far away that I can only 
visit them in imagination. It is then that I 
dream dreams and see visions. Gentle rev- 
eries which fill my heart with peace; golden 
fancies which gild the weary hours with some- 
thing akin to joy, and blessed memories which 
translate the past into an Arcadian present then 
are mine. Then, too, I erect gorgeous castles 
in the air, and build chateaux in Spain, peo- 
pling them with the children of my brain. 

I see, as I gaze above those brown walls op- 
posite, what no one else in that room can see. 
I hear through the chimes of Trinity, as they 
fall upon my ears, what no one else in that room 

















can hear. I know that “ Uncle John,” the sen- 
ior clerk of the department, and who is, at least, 
a good quarter of a century older than I am, 
wonders, as he drops his chin upon his breast, 
and casts his eyes across the room at me, over 
the top of his spectacles, at what I am looking. 
Sometimes he will get down from his high chair, 
and, crossing to my window will, with me, look 
up into the sky. But he never discovers any 
thing, and will, after a little while, turn and go 
to his seat, shaking his head mysteriously at the 
other clerks, and looking back at me will tap 
significantly his forehead. As a rule he never 
says any thing to me at these moments, but 
once he asked me if I would be kind enough to 
tell him at what I was looking. I replied that 
I was watching my balloons go by. Heé wished 
to know if I had seen many pass, Yes, I an- 
ewered, there is one passing now. So “ Uncle 
John” wiped his spectacles, which he held in 
his hand, carefully with his silk handkerchief, 
and, putting them on, looked up into the sky. 
He failed, however, to perceive any thing save, 
he said, what looked like a white cloud, though, 
as his sight was not very good, it might be the 
balloon of which I spoke. I assured him it 
was, and that it was going direct to Spain. So 
“Uncle John” drew a long sigh, and, saying it 
might be so, went back to his figures. 

It is true that on these occasions the work on 
my desk does not progress very rapidly, for one 
can not watch one’s ships sail away for distant 
ports, gazing after them until they vanish in the 
distance, and hear the music of their bells, strik- 
ing the hour—it is always eight bells to me, no 
matter what the true time may be—sink into si- 
lence, without neglecting less important affairs. 

3ut the head of our room—who must be, judging 

from his name and some characteristic traits 
which he possesses, a descendant of that early | 
master of English song, who wrote. 


“Gather ye rose-buds as ye may; 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying”— 


evidently sympathizes with me, and never dis- | 
turbs my reveries by suggestions of a local char- 
acter. I feel certain, too, that there is some 
of the old poet's poetry in his composition, | 
and he must have inherited the garden from | 
which his ancestor gathered the primrose, the 
daffodils, and the blossoms of which he so charm- 

ingly sung; for he always comes to the office, 

in these early spring days, wearing in his but- 

ton-hole a cluster of the bluest of violets. If it | 


be necessary that I should come back to the | 
consideration of facts and figures, he has a del- | 
icate and pretty way of drawing my attention | 
to my duties, without abruptly breaking in on 
my reveries. He will quietly approach my desk, 
and without speaking will lay on the book be- 
fore me a bunch of violets, the perfume of which 
recalls me from my dreamings, and, though 
suggestive of my vanished Alice, also reminds 
me of the duties of the hour. So, leaving my 
white-winged vessels to pursue their course, re- 
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guiring no chart or compass with which to guide 
them, I resume my pen to record the tonnage, 
the number of sailors, and the names of the 
captains, of the many vessels which daily leave 
for ports where no ships of my owning ever seek 
to go. 

But it is not while I am within these granite 
walls, or during these business hours, that my 
fairest visions come to me. When the-hour of 
three has struck, and I take off and hang on its 
accustomed peg in the wardrobe my old clerical 
coat, smeared with the wipings of many pens 
and glossy with the wear of many years, and 
go forth into the warm sunshine of Wall Street, 
meeting, slowly creeping down, the shadow of 
Trinity spire, crowned with its shining cross, I 
feel that I am no longer a plodding government 
clerk, but a free, untrammeled man; and from 
that moment my mnsings assume a brighter and 
a tenderer tone. Not, though, until I reach my 
home do they shape themselves into words. My 
wife, Ruth, humors me in these my “ freaks and 
fantasies,” as she is pleased to term them, and, 
during the long twilights that follow summer 
days, and the longer nights of winter time, will, 
with the children clustered around her, listen, 
hour after hour, to my rambling talk, wherein 
truth and fiction are strangely woven together. 
The ‘‘ might have been,” with the “is” of the 
present, and the ‘‘ was” of the past, are often- 
times so deftly blended into one harmonious 
whole, that neither she, with the proverbial 
clear-sightedness of her sex, nor I, with my 
knowledge of the truth itself, can separate the 
one from the other. 

The vanished joys of my boyhood come back, 
the buried realities of my early manhood rise 
from their graves, and the desires and dreams 
of my heart, which never had birth, flutter, gold- 
en-winged, around me, and sing songs into mine 
ears which fill my breast with gladness. 

When I recall that peerless creature Musi- 
dora, with her roses and diamonds; that spark- 
ling maiden, Azelia, of the pearls and orange- 


| flowers, either of whom might have been to me 


what Ruth now is; or, that other being, my 
pure and gentle Alice, who was, in the sight of 
Heaven if not of man, my bride, but who died 
years before I ever met Ruth, and lies buried in 
a quiet country church-yard in the shadow of 
the Catskills, it is like bringing forth a dusty 
scroll, long hidden in a secret drawer, anc un- 
rolling it to sight. There is to me no longer a 
past, no longer a might have been, but every 


| thing resolves itself into a present reality. 


Ruth has clung to my arm so long, she knows 
my heart so well, that she is not vexed or an- 
noyed by these outspoken dreamings of mine, 


| wherein memory and fancy play fantastic tricks ; 


but she sighs with my sighs, smiles with my 


| smiles, and mingles her tears with mine, over 


the peerless Musidora, the sprightly Azelia, and 


| the tender-eved Alice, of longago. Sometimes, 


though, she draws her chair nearer to me, and 


| putting forth her hand clasps mine in hers. At 


times, too, during the pauses I make in my re- 
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citals, her voice will break forth in a little song, 
tender, sad, or merry, as will best accord with 
the tenor of my reverie, and the children, catch- 
ing the motive from their mother, will join their 
silvery voices to hers. These songs soothe and 
cheer me as I talk, and are suggestive of pleas- 
ant themes. 


assume shape and life. Why these visions 


should come to me I can not tell, nor do I know 


when to expect them. Ruth, though, says that 
there is a certain tenderness in the tone of my 
voice, when about to recall vanished scenes and 
persons, which gives her the clew to my inten- 
tions, and causes her to hush the chatter of the 
children, to draw closely to my side, and listen 
to my rambling talk. 

What these wandering words of mine are 
worth, whether they add a single grain to the 
pleasure of any one, I can not tell, though Ruth 
says they lend a lustre to the past, and light 
with sunshine the path of the future. Others 
who, in the coming time, shall read these rhap- 
sodies, will be better able to judge whether they 
be less fleeting than the flying clouds which I, 
from worn desk, watch scudding across the sky. 


CASTLE Il.—MY GREAT-GRANDFATHER'S 
ARM-CHAIR. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and all day long 
the winds of March had been humming, as the 
dear old poet hath it, their parting song. The 
rain had been driven in fitful gusts against the 
window-panes, and the climbing vines and rose- 
bushes, broken from their trellises, had been 
swept around the corner of the cottage, and were 
beating wildly against the door, as if seeking 
to enter. 


weakened branch would be twisted off and sent 
whirling tothe ground. Fences that had with- 
stood the fiercer blasts of mid-winter were laid 
low by this boisterous March wind, which, shitt- 
ing to every quarter, beat upon them remorse- 
lessly. It seemed to be charged, too, with all 
manner of songs: sometimes it shouted forth 
peans of victory, and again would wail dirges 
sad and dreary. Now it would whimper like a 
whipped school-boy, and then would bluster like 
a cowardly bully, Once, when it blew ‘ great 
guns,” the bricks of the chimney rattled down 
on the roof, and the house itself rocked in its 
embrace. Immediately thereafter it took a 
rest, and went to sleep; and so the heavens 
lighted up, and the children, with their noses 
pressed to the window-panes, watching the chips 
and blocks, from the carpenter’s shop on the hill 
above the cottage, sweep past in the swollen 
road-side stream, thought it was going to “ clear 


up,” and said so to their mother, who was deep- | 


ly interested in some goodly Lenten reading. 
They were, however, mistaken; for in a little 
while the wind awoke again, very cross, and 
more determined than ever to make a day of it. 
And so it did; for not until the sun went down 
and the rain ceased did the wind wind up its 
revels. 


Under their influence my reveries | 


The old apple-trees in the orchard | 
creaked and groaned, and ever and anon a | 


I was lying on the lounge listening to | 


| the monotonous drip of the water from the over- 
charged eaves and overhanging trees, when the 
| little ones uttered a cry of delight, and called 
to me to come to the window. I knew intui- 
| tively that they had descried that distant land 
wherein were built my Spanish castles. 

Children oftener, perhaps, than their elders 
| discover that fine country, though they may not 
be aware of the marvelous treasures it contains, 
To them, indeed, it is only a fairy-land, gor- 
geous with all the colors of the rainbow, and 
| teeming with toys and fruits and confectionery, 
“Ah!” I exclaimed, as, going to the win- 
dow, I looked westward and saw, under the 
| lowering clouds, a lurid band of red following 
| the line of the horizon; its brightness fading 
more and more as, spreading from its central 
| point, it extended in either direction as far as 
the eye could reach—“ it is, as I presumed, the 
| illumination which nightly lights up the streets 
| of that glorious city where all of my superfluous 
|wealth is invested; where rises my stateliest 
| chateau, within which dwells one who never 
}walked on earth, but whom I eall wife; and 
where, too, children who were never given hard 
| lessons to learn sit in sunny rooms singing sweet 
| songs.” 

**Oh, papa!” said Miss Em, a slim girl of 
thirteen years, ‘‘how I wish I were one of 
your children there instead of being one here! 

How nice it must be not to have lessons to 
get, and to be able to sing songs all day! Do, 
please, tell me more about them ?” 

The other little ones looked wistfully to- 
ward me, and their mother, closing her book, 
directed the eldest boy to put another block of 
wood on the fire. Immediately it blazed up in 
a cheerful manner, casting a warm glow upon 
the walls and ceiling, and making the room to 
appear more cozy and comfortable than ever. 

| My wife took the youngling of the flock upon 
|her lap, another stretched himself on the rug 
|at her feet, and a third sought Miss Em's pro- 
tecting arms. Jeannic, Ruth’s sister, stood at 
the window, half-hidden in the folds of the heavy 
curtain, watching for the coming of her lover, 
| while I seated myself in the old arm - chair, 
wherein my great-grandfather, a hundred years 
|ago, had sat and watched, as now I did, the 
fading light in the western sky. 

‘*It is thirty years,” I said, ‘‘ since the old 
man—then close upon a hundred years of age 
—<died ; but I well remember, though a mere 
lad myself at the time, how, seated in this 
chair—an antique mahogany affair, with carved 
back, an eagle’s twisted beak at the end of each 
arm, and eagle claws grasping a ball at its fore- 
| legs—he would, in the gathering twilight, tell 
us children, who, clambering around him, would 
|seat ourselves on his knees, or, climbing up 
the back of the old chair, would stand there 
smoothing back from his forehead with our 
|hands his long white hair, of his many ad- 
ventures in foreign lands, of his shipwrecks on 
‘lonely islands, and his fearful encounters with 
| monsters of the deep. But we liked best to 
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hear him tell of his own childhood. when he, a 
little boy, used to play, as we then did, around 
his great-grandfather’s knees; and this great- 
great-great-great-grand father of ours was the 
first of the name who was born in this country 
—about the year 1650—his father, Tristram, 
having come over from England in 1642. All 
this seemed so very wonderful and strange to 
us, and carried us so far back into the past that 
we never tired of hearing him tell of those days, 


and repeat, over and over again to us, the self- | 


same stories which his great-grandfather had 
told to him. 


‘JT have often thought,” I continued after a | 
little pause, “that this old arm-chair which I | 


inherit, and in which so many generations of 
my family have sat, must have caught, in some 
way, the peculiar characteristics of my race. 


I have observed that, when seated in it, my | 
thoughts are generally of a retrospective na- | 
Scenes and persons of long ago, rather | 


ture. 
than those of to-day, present themselves before 
me. Dead and buried memories are resurrect- 
ed, withered flowers bloom again, the melodies 
of forgotten songs are heard once more, and 
visions so life-like that I know they must be 
the reflections of actual scenes rise before me, 
Often, too, while seated in this chair, I feel 
that I am not the sole occupant of it: the 


ghosts of those whose descendant I am, who, | 


in by-gone years, have therein sat, are seated 
there with me. 


to mine are pressed. At such times, though 
peace fills my heart, yet tears will rise to my 
eyes as on the wings of tradition I am carried 
back through the centuries behind me. ‘The 


good and valiant men, the fair and noble wo- | 


men, who, for generations past, have made our 


. | 
house honored, come and stand before me. | 


Tristram, and James, and Ebenezer, and the 
Alexanders, and the Williams; and Deborah, 


and Ruth, and Eunice, and Merab, and Mar- | 
tha, and the Marys—all appear, those of olden | 


times, in the quaint garb of the Quakers; but 
those of more modern dates in less formal and 
more worldly attire. Each one has a tale to 
tell, new to me but old to them, and sad or 
merry as the case may be. 


“T speak of this chair, my dear,” I went on, | 


“‘as my great-grandfather’s; though in reality 
it originally belonged to the founder of the 


family in this country, who brought it to Boston | 
from England, and afterward, in 1660, carried | 


it with him to Nantucket, where it remained 
until 1783, when my great-grandfather removed, 
with other persons from the Island, to found the 
present city of Hudson, in this State. My 


earliest recollection of this famous chair is in | 
It was | 


connection with my great-grandfather. 
his especial chair, and when he was present no 
one else presumed to occupy it. 
any one seated in it though, he would not allow 
the person therein to resign it to him. 

‘“*T can recall him now, seated composedly 
in it, a cheerful look on his face, and always a 
Voi. XXXV.—No. 207.—A a 


Their arms are around me, | 
; epee emit 
their hands are clasped in mine, and their lips 


If he found | 


kind word ready on his lips. He was very com- 
panionable with children, who all took most 
kindly to him. He was never annoyed, as 
many old persons are apt to be, by the noisy 
mirth of the little ones. He had a faculty of 
sympathizing with their griefs and joys, which 
endeared him tenderly to them. He used to 
join with us in our plays, and many a time 
have I pitched guineas—he kept a small can- 
| vas-bag well filled with them in his writing- 
desk—with him, at a steel table-fork set up on 
| the floor across the room! I must have won 
| hundreds of dollars of him in an afternoon; 
but for some good reason, doubtless—I can not 
recall what it was now—I always allowed the 
guineas, after we had finished our game, to be 
put back into the canvas-bag and replaced with- 
in the desk. 

**He was close on to ninety years of age 
when, as my memory goes back, I first can 
recall him to mind. I was then three or four 
years old, and the occasion which so impressed 
| him on my memory was his giving me my first 
sled. He also gave me shortly afterward my 
first pair of boots and my first skates—three 
events in a boy’s life that he rarely forgets.” 
Here my little boy kicked off his boots and 
stood them up beside the fire-place. 

‘*For nearly ten years thereafter my great- 
grandfather and myself were closely associated, 
and became the warmest of friends. He kept 
my pockets supplied with pennies, and on Christ- 
mas-eve a silver dollar from his purse always 
found its way into my stocking. I have one 
of those silver dollars now; it has a hole in it, 
and the ribbon which he run through it so as to 
hang it around my neck is still unbroken.” 

Thereupon Miss Em exclaimed that she wish- 
| ed she had so kind a great-grandfather. 

** Poor girl!” I said; ‘you never knew what 
it was to have even a grandfather, letting alone 
a great-grandfather, for they all died before you 
were born. The ygearest to a grandfather of 
| any one you ever knew was our dear old friend 
| the General, who died a few months ago, and 
| is buried in the cemetery at Sing Sing. There 
was something in the manner of the General 
and in his kindly nature which, when he used 
to visit us and you little ones hung around him, 
reminded me very m~ch of my great-grandfa- 
|ther. Like him, 1e¢ was a Christian and an 
honest man, and when called to go hence he 
was not found unprepared. He was crowned 
with years and with honors, He had fought 
the good fight under the banner of the cross, 
and won the perfect victory.” 
| ‘This allusion to our good friend the General 
brought tears to the eyes of the children, and 
caused my wife and Jeannie to look quite sad. 

After a little pause I said, pointing to the 
| portrait of my great-grandfather hanging on the 
wall: “It is a good likeness of the old man as 
| I remember him; and it was painted as early 
as 1824 by Paradise, one of the early members 
|of the Academy of Design, when my great- 
grandfather was over eighty years of age, He 


| 
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is represented wearing a white neckerchief—and 
I remember it was his daughter’s (my grand- 
mother) special duty to tie in a proper bow- 
knot that neck-tie—a buff waistcoat, and a 
dark-blue coat. He holds in his hand the 
cane which in my most juvenile days I em- 
ployed as a horse to carry me around the rooms ; 
and he is seated in this chair wherein I have so 
many dreams and reveries, and to which, as ¢ 
family shrine, the spirits of departed genera- 
tionscome. Looking at these little ones around 
me, my dear, I can trace in their young faces 
many marked resemblances to those of their 
race long since passed from earth, but who still 
in visions appear to me when seated in this fam- 
ily chair.” 

It is little wonder, therefore, as Ruth says, 
since such associations belong to this chair, and 
so many departed spirits delight in occupying it, 
that when seated therein I should see the heads 
of my family passing in solemn procession be- 
fore me. They come, and uttering words of 
admonition, of advice, and encouragement, stop 
for a moment before me, and then silently and 
swiftly glide away. But the spirit of my great- 
grandfather lingers the longest by me, and when 
he leaves me smiles as in the old days, and ut- 
ters in the well-remembered voice the words 
which no one on earth utters now to me, be- 
cause of these gray hairs and this wrinkled 
brow, ‘‘ My boy, my boy, good-night!” 

Ruth draws near to my side, and laying her 
hand gently on my arm, looks up lovingly into 
my face. The little ones creep up to kiss me 
good-night ; and though I know I shall never 
be a boy again, I feel that it is better, far bet- 
ter to be what I am—a husband and a father. 








TOM MARSHALL OF KENTUCKY. 


iw **Tom Corwin of Ohio,” of whom we were 
talking a month or two since, ever had a 
rival in his peculiar vein of oratory, it was 
‘Tom Marshall of Kentiicky.” They were 
very unlike in person—Corwin was bulky and 
ponderous, Marshall tall, thin, and wiry (and, 
to run the contrast into the ground, Corwin was 
in complexion naturally very dark, not to say 
black, and Marshall was unnaturally red in the 
face); but mentally they were exact counter- 
parts. Neither were hard students nor deep 
thinkers, both were superficial readers, but of 
quick perception and retentive memory; nei- 
ther were close reasoners, but arrived at con- 
clusions intuitively as women are said to do, | 
but not with that almost infallible correctness | 
with which women decide; both were strongly 
predisposed to be satirical, and were full of a 
fine, pleasant humor; and, sad to say, neither | 
having any definite, fixed purpose in life ac- | 
complished no great work, and so finally both 
came to be called partisans, not statesmen— 
stump-speakers, not orators, and to have their | 
stories preserved by tradition, not history. 

Marshall had one defect which Corwin had | 
not. His satire had a sting in it, and there was | 





- —_————————— 
more of malice in his wit than in Corwin’s fun 
Both were quick and hard hitters in debate. 
but Corwin invariably fought with the gloves 
on while Marshall had no objection to dropping 
them occasionally ; and one only “ doubled up’ 

his opponent where the other insisted on knock- 
ing him down. Corwin never sacrificed his 
good-humor to his wit, nor let temptation lead 
him to indulge in asperities; Marshall display- 
ed his wit no matter who was hurt. The merry 

twinkle of Corwin's eye was too often a fierce 
glare in Marshall’s, and Corwin whispered his 
‘*good things” to the colleagues immediate, 

surrounding him, while Marshall hissed his tij] 
the galleries heard. 

There was a cause, and in a slight measure 
an apology, for this bitterness in Marshall’s na- 
ture—Corwin not having the fault did not need 
the apology. Marshall was early in life disap- 
pointed in his ambition, while Corwin was uni- 
formly successful, as far, at least, as it was na- 
tural for indecision to be successful. Disap- 
pointment in his dream—you can hardly call it 
his purpose in life—changed and embittered 
Marshall’s disposition, and made him somewhat 
malicious. The story of his disappointment in 
life is a singular one. 

Henry Clay, it will be remembered, died in 
Washington City in 1852. His remains were 
taken to Kentucky for interment, more than the 
usual honors being paid the body in the various 
cities through which it passed. At Louisville, 
Kentucky, it lay in state in the dépot of the Louis- 
ville and Frankfort Railroad, and the citizens in 
great numbers took their last look of ‘“ Ken- 
tucky’s greatest son.” I had seen the body, and 
had then retired to the opposite side of the street 
from the dépot to watch, as many others were 
doing, the crowd filing in and out of the build- 
ing. While thus engaged Tom Marshall, much 
the worse for liquor, reeled toward a group of 
young men who were standing near me and 
said, in a very loud tone: 

** Well, boys, have you had your last look at 
the old scoundrel? I hope I’ve seen the last 
of him! ‘The Sage of Ashland!’ sah! 
How I hated the old rascal, but”—suddenly 
changing his voice, and with a shrug of his 
shoulders—“ but didn’t I fear him though!” 

Several years after this I became quite inti- 
mately acquainted with Marshall, and in March 
or April of 1858, meeting him in Cincinnati, I 
learned why he hated Clay so intensely. I had 
been sitting for some time in the rotunda of the 
Burnet House when Marshall came in wearing 
one of his long faces—he always looked solemn 
when sober—and spoke to me, He had just 
returned, he said, from Newport, Kentucky 
(opposite Cincinnati), where he had been de- 
livering a lecture. 

**On what subject ?” I asked. 

“The dryest in the world—Temperance.” 

I had known him to frequently reform, stop 
drinking for a time, and lecture on Temperance, 
and then just as frequently ‘fall from grace” 
as soon as the course was finished. 
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“The fact is,” he added, ‘temperance don’t 
pay—in Kentucky.” 

The conversation thus began led, somehow, 
away from temperance to politics, and at last I 
found an opportunity to ask him the cause of 
his enmity to Clay. I shall never be able to 
give his words, so I tell, in my own, as nearly 
as I can remember, the facts as he stated them. 

Marshall was very successful in early life as 
a lawyer—a success due in some measure to 
family influence and the aid of Henry Clay. 
In 1840 he was elected to Congress from the 
10th Congressional District of Kentucky by a 
very large majority ; and when he took his seat 
in the Twenty-seventh Congress on March 4, 
1841, his prospects were very flattering: he was 
hugely popular with his constituency, was a po- 
litical protégé of Clay, then the great leader of 
the Whig party, and with a fine voice, figure, 
manner, and delivery, and a fame as a speaker 
which had already reached the capital, he only 
wanted and waited, as he thought, an opportu- 
nity to make his mark in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, though one may readily imagine 
there wasn’t much room for a young aspirant 
of Marshall’s calibre in the House in which 
John Quincy Adams was the leader. 

Shortly after the session began Mr. Adams 
gave notice of his intention to move to rescind 
the 2lst rule of the House. This rule had 
been adopted during the session of 1838, when 
the ** Locofocos” were in the majority ; and in 
effect it prohibited the introduction of any res- 
olutions or petitions on the subject of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, The proposition of 
Adams was looked upon by all the Democrats 
and by most of the Southern Whigs as the vir- 
tual reopening of the Abolition question, the 
agitation of which they were anxious to keep 
out of Congress; and a vigorous opposition was 
organized to defeat Adams and secure the re- 
tention of the rule of the House. Clay, then in 
the Senate, suggested to his protégé, Marshall, 
that here was his opportunity. Marshall eager- 
ly took the hint, and was among the first, after 
Henry A. Wise, to engage in the rather ran- 

corous debate which followed. He made sev- 
eral speeches at Adams during the session; but 
Adams took no notice of him. Finally the rule 
was retained, but only after much debate, dur- 
ing which Marshall took frequent occasion to 
repeat his attacks on Mr. Adams, with the same 
ill success in drawing out that gentleman from 
his shell. Persistent abuse Mr. Adams well 
understood was too valuable in politics to light- 


ly expend on an opponent, or to hastily decline 


to receive. During the second session of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress—it was on January 
25, 1842—Mr. Adams introduced the famous 
petition of the citizens of Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, asking Congress to dissolve the Union, 
announcing that he did so under protest, and 
only in deference to the sacred right of peti- 
tion, his great argument when moving to re- 
scind the 21st Rule. Preparations were at once 
made to debate the subject with the Ex-Presi- 





dent; and Ciay advised Marshall to arraign 


| Mr. Adams before the House for censure, prom- 


ising to follow up his action in the Senate, and 
thus between them demolish the great Abolition 
leader. As soon as Adams had introduced the 
petition Mr. Gilmer, of Virginia, the Whig 
leader in the House, offered a resolution of 
censure; but Marshall, not deeming it strong 
enough, amended it by a preamble of great 
length and two resolutions, one threatening ex- 
pulsion, the other administering a severe repri- 
mand. He supported his amendment by a long 
speech, in which he launched his satire against 
Adams, much to his own satisfaction and the 
amusement of his partisans. He was satisfied 
that his eloguence—it was a splendid piece of 
invective—had made him, if not the head and 
front, at least a man of mark in the body which 
he aspired to lead. He was mistaken: he was 
about to be violently expelled from it in dis- 
grace. He had at length aroused the old lion. 
When Marshail had finished Mr. Adams arose 
in a great fury and ordered the clerk to “read 
for the benefit of this boy—this puny mind, 
which originates a crime, frames a law, and pr 

vides a punishment in a breath, the second 
clause of the Declaration of Independence. 

‘*The second clause of the Declaration of In 
dependence!” he added, fiercely, rapping rap- 
idly and loudly on his desk, and then in h 

sublime anger repeating for the third time in hi 

strident voice: ‘*The second clause of the 
Declaration of Independence!” Alas for poor 
Tom’s shallow eloquence! the grandeur of the 
old man’s anger and the vigor and force of his 
quotation demolished it utterly. No sooner had 
the clerk finished reading than Adams, now com- 
paratively calm and in another vein, but with not 
less relentless purpose, quietly demolished the 
one or two feeble arguments advanced by Mar- 
shall, and then, after indulging in some personal 
allusions to the young man who had been teas- 
ing him through a whole session, he sudden); 
convulsed the House by some quaint allusion 
to this raw recruit for the ‘* Corporal’s Guard” 
(the name previously given by Mr. Adams to 
the Whigs who sustained John Tyler), of which 
John Tyler was Captain, and the gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. Gilmer, was First Corporal. 
The allusion was as neat and irresistible as his 
extinguisher on ‘‘the late Mr. Crary,” which, 
it will be remembered, following on the heels 
of Corwin’s laughable description, drove that 
worthy aspirant for military honors into an ob- 
security from which he is occasionally summoned 
only to be laughed at. Adams’s allusion to 
Marshall on this occasion did the same for him : 
the House roared at him; and though he came 
back repeatedly to the attack with spirit, it was 
only to be ignominiously defeated by the vote 
of the House on his resolutions. The political 
capital he had thought to make proved “ bo- 
gus,” his grasp at the leadership fell short, he 
found himself every where hailed as ‘ Mr. 
Adams’s young man” and ‘‘ John Tyler’s raw 
recruit ;” he never held up his head again, and 
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could only look forward anxiously to Clay in 
the Senate for support and rescue. 

** He never budged !” exclaimed Marshall at 
this point of his story—‘‘ he nevermoved! He 
feared the old lion even at the safe distance of 
the other end of the Capitol. I was ridiculed 
out of Congress. 
ard, Sir, like a coward. I left Washington, 
and never want to see it again. My constitu- 
ents at home laughed at me as much as the 


House did, and I left that district and politics | 


too in disgust.” 

Marshall fell into what was evidently a pain- 
ful train of thought, and was silent for a minute 
or two. At last brightening up he added: 

**You see I bearded the old lion in his den, 
and,” his sense of humor getting the better of 


his bitterness, ‘‘I got a damned sight’ the worst | 


of it!” 


Marshall never forgave Clay this desertion | 


of him, as he called it, though what action he 
could have expected Clay to take I can not con- 
ceive. He hated the whole Clay family in- 
tensely, and in his darker moods and condi- 
tions he never failed to pour out his vitupera- 
tion on their heads. As late as 1857 I saw him 
spend a little of this venom on young Tom Clay, 
a grandson of ‘* the sage,” on whom he forced a 
senseless quarrel in a public room in which they 
had met. Of course his feeling against Clay 
was unreasonable. Not Clay’s desertion of him, 
but Adams’s speech and final success, when the 
resolution of censure was forever laid on the 
table, put an end to Marshall’s career as a poli- 
tician, and, in fact, ruined him for life. He 
brought it upon himself; for from his first 
speech in Congress, that memorable début on 
June 10, 1841, which he jocosely began by con- 
gratulating himself on “ having been in Wash- 
ington only three weeks and had caught every 
thing from a bad cold to the Speaker’s eye,” he 


had persistently attacked Adams and delivered | 


a great deal of cutting satire. 

In those days the reporters of the Congres- 
sional Globe made only brief synopses of the 
principal speeches, and they appeared in print 
in the third instead of the first person. Much 
of Marshall’s wit was thus lost to us; but the 
custom of the reporters gave rise to an incident 
illustrating his manner. He closed his speech 
on one occasion by ordering the reporters not 
to publish his remarks, ‘‘as he could both write 
and speak the English language, and didn’t 
want any body’s ‘gibberish.’” The reporters 
ever after omitted his speeches and alluded to 
him as “a Mr. Marshall, a new member from 
Kentucky.” If Marshall had ever given them 
an opportunity after the “ old lion” had growled 
at him they would doubtless have called him 
‘*Mr. Marshall, Mr. Adams’s young man,” or 
**a raw recruit from Kentucky.” 

Marshall never lost an opportunity to show 
his hatred of Clay; and his passion, often de- 
priving him of some of his discretion, he fre- 
quently laid himself open to crushing retorts 
from the *‘sage of Ashland.” He was once 
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| pitted against Clay in an important suit in the 


Clay deserted me like a cow- | 


| Kentucky Court of Appeals. Clay was en- 
| titled to the closing speech in the argument, 
| Marshall having to precede him. Marshall 
| never was great at an argument—appeal was 
his forte—and Robert J. Breckinridge had 
been engaged to do the arguments in this case - 
; but on this occasion Marshall took it into his 
| head to be argumentative. And singularly 
| enough he chose, instead of advancing new ar- 
guments in his own favor, to enumerate the 
strongest of those likely to be advanced by Mr. 
Clay, and to answer them as if Mr. Clay had 
already made them. This he called “ spiking 
Clay’s guns.” 

“Imagine my mortification,” he said subse- 
quently, alluding to the case, “when Clay con- 
cluded a splendid speech without even alluding 
to any thing I had said.” 

This was a candid admission on Marshall's 
part; still he had vanity enough to conceal the 
| fact that Clay, avoiding the points answered by 
| Marshall, advanced arguments of great force 
| which his illogical opponent had never dreamed 

of. 

Shortly after this trial Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, his associate, left the bar and adopted 
| the pulpit as a profession. Meeting him years 
| after this change Marshall accosted him with: 

** Well, Bab, you and I have never recovered 
from our attack on old Clay. That defeat 
drove you to the pulpit—and me to the bottle. 
Bob, Bob, I’m sorry to have to say it—sorry for 
both our sakes; but I’ve stuck to my text closer 

than you have to yours.” 

| Unfortunately this was true as far as Mar- 
shall was concerned ; how far it is true of Mr. 
| Breckinridge is another matter. That gentle- 
| man, in his duplex character of preacher and 
| politician, exercised a weighty influence in his 
| State during the era of secession; and no man 
did more by advice and counsel to save Ken- 
tucky to the Union than did the Reverend 
Robert J. Breckinridge. Full of prejudices as 
great minds ever are, violent and bitter in his 
denunciation of wrong and wrong-doers, even 
indulging in perhaps too sharp personalities, he 
made many enemies; but his arguments were 
‘too strong and too forcibly put not to have 
been effective, and, scattered broadcast through 
Kentucky during the war, they made much 
Union sentiment of the true and radical sort. 

Not only “ the sage” but many other less able 
speakers of Kentucky caught Marshall ‘on the 
hip” in consequence of his many indiscretions. 
During the famous Matt Ward trial in Ken- 
tucky in 1853’ or 54 Marshall, as one of the 
counsel for the prisoner, indulged in many bit- 
ter personalities toward R. B. Carpenter, one 
of the prosecuting attorneys. It was many 
years before Carpenter got an opportunity for 
revenging himself, but at last Marshall’s indis- 
cretion furnished it. It was during one of 
Marshall's periodical fits of temperance : he had 
delivered a lecture at Covington, Kentucky, the 
residence of Mr. Carpenter, on his temporarily 


} 
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favorite topic, and, in concluding it, called on 
any body present to answer his arguments, “‘ if 
he could.” Carpenter accepted the challenge, 
and, springing upon the platform, gave a full 
account of all of Marshall’s sprees, concluding 
by admitting that Marshall was the most pow- 
erful lecturer on Temperance whom he had ever 
heard and seen; ‘‘ for,” said Carpenter, “he 
not only depicts the evils of intemperance in 
glowing words, but strikingly illustrates them 
in his own person!” Marshall never attempted 
to answer that argument. 

I became acquainted with Marshall in 1857. 
The manner of the introduction was odd enough 
to be interesting. Marshall had engaged to 
deliver a course of lectures at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on the ‘‘ Popes of Rome;” and during 
the fortnight employed in their delivery—and, 
indeed, whenever in Louisville—he made his 
home with his brother-in-law, Judge Caleb Lo- 


gan, of that city. I resided at the time in the | 


adjoining house, and only a party-wall separated 
the rooms occupied by Marshall and myself. 
These were at the rear of the buildings, and 
when the windows of both apartments were 
open voices in one could be plainly heard in 


the other. My business kept me up late at | 
night; so did Marshall’s ; and thus it frequent- | 


ly happened that we found ourselves busy in 


our respective rooms at a very late hour of the | 


night. Midnight was Marshall’s favorite hour 
for study, and I could sit at my window and 
hear him reading aloud. I found after an even- 
ing or two that he was thus studying for his 
next lecture. One night I heard him, in thus 
declaiming, frequently use the names of ‘‘ Bour- 


bon,” ‘* Montpensier,” “‘ Marguerite de Valois ;” | 
and being at that time engaged in writing an | 


article based on the history of Charles de Mont- 


pensier, Duke of Bourbon, and Marguerite de | 


Valois, I was naturally interested in catching 


the thread of his remarks. I went to the win-| 


dow, and, leaning out, listened to him. He 
was half-reading, half-declaiming, and was re- 
lating the very episode in their lives on which 
I had been writing. While thus talking aloud 
he came to the window and leaned out; our | 
eyes met, and, naturally enough, we spoke, he 
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he had long before the delivery of this course 
of lectures made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of the Popes. Indeed, there 
were few better-read men than Mr. Marshall 
in all departments of literature. He had the 
salient points of the histories of all nations at 
his finger-ends ; and though a superficial read- 
er, he had a thorough acquaintance with the 
great characters of the past. His knowledge 
of the Bible was very great, and Bible charac- 
ters were favorite studies with him. 

I, of course, went to hear his lecture on the 
night following this conversation. The sub- 
ject, as announced, was Pope Clement VIL. ; 
but Marshall hardly mentioned that worthy, 
though he animadverted on the character of 
his uncle, Lorenzo de Medici, at great length. 
The loves of Marguerite de Valois and the Duke 
of Bourbon; the character of Francis I. and 
Bayard; the intrigues of Louise de Savoie and 
Duprat; and the history of that legal, political, 
and religious persecution which separated the 
| lovers, banished Bourbon and his Protestant 
| followers from France, produced the war with 
Charles V., and drove Bourbon to besiege and 
sack Rome—my subject, in fact—was really that 
of Marshall, and the Pope was forgotten. 

Marshall frequently flew off from his subject 
in this manner, but it was generally when he 
had been ‘‘indulging.” This, unfortunately, 
was frequently the case, and invariably inter- 
| fered with his success in every city which he 
| ever visited. It did not always, however, de- 
| tract from the interest of his efforts, for, no 
| matter how tipsy he might be, he was always 
fluent of speech and clear-headed. One of his 
| most remarkable lectures was delivered when in 
this condition. He was announced to lecture 
on “ Napoleon Bonaparte,” and a very crowd- 
ed audience assembled to hear him. Shortly 
after the hour at which he was to begin Mar- 
shall entered the hall very much intoxicated, 
threaded his way with some difficulty through 
the audience, and fairly reeled to the stand on 
the platform. While he was laying aside his 
| hat, gloves, and over-coat he began an apology 
for delaying the audience, all the while show- 
ing clearly by his manner the condition he was 


| 
| 
| 
| 


asking if his loud voice disturbed my slumbers. | in. Many of the audience left during his open- 
I explained that I had been writing, and, sin- | ing sentences, but the majority remained, anx- 
gularly enough, upon the same event in history | ious to hear him on his interesting subject. 
upon which he had been declaiming. After | But they were doomed to be pleasantly disap- 
talking over the singular coincidence he ex- pointed ; Marshall never once referred to Bo- 
plained that he had been engaged in studying | naparte! In his apology he in some way al- 
for his lecture for the ensuing night. He stated | luded to Adam and Eve; instantly he flew off 
that he habitually read, on the night previous | at a tangent about this first couple—‘‘the grand 
to delivering his lecture, some standard history | old gardener and his wife”’—and gave an anal- 
of the events which he proposed to describe, ysis of the characters of ‘‘ the beautiful Eve and 
and without further preparation and without | her hen-pecked husband.” Eve was painted in 
notes he would mount his rostrum and deliver hardly less glowing colors than those of Milton, 
his discourse. His memory was so great that | but Adam was made out a very poor-spirited 
a single reading of his authorities in this man- | wretch indeed, who fully deserved his fate. By 
ner would enable him to recall and relate every | easy transitions he left our first parents to their 
event and incident and date bearing on the sub-| fate, and began to analyze the characters of 
ject of his discourse. Of course his present | their most distinguished children. I can not 
reading was merely to refreshen his memory ; | now recall his analysis of each of the Bible 
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characters to whom he referred. Abraham, I 
rémember, was held up as “‘a model for young 
gentlemen of the present day.” Joseph, of the 
coat-of-many-colors notoriety, was character- 
ized by Marshall as ‘‘one of the most con- 
temptible characters in sacred history.” At 
this declaration there was considerable stir 
among the audience, and quite a number of 
ladies, fearing that Marshall’s love of a good 
thing, or possibly his condition, might lead him 
into an indiscretion, arose and left the hall. 
Marshall, undismayed by this interruption, qui- 
etly remarked that the ladies evidently agreed 
with him in his estimate of Joseph’s moral 
character, and added, that he proposed to in- 
quire only into his career as a politician and 
speculator! Joseph was denominated by him 
as “the first speculator in sacred history ;” and 
he drew a parallel between his practices and 
those of the modern school of operators. There 
was prevalent in Louisville at the time this lec- | 
ture was delivered a scandalous and doubtless 
unfotnded story relative to the practices of a 
former Treasurer of the United States, who was 
represented as sending all bullion of the Gov- 
ernment, in transit from and to any point of 
the Union, by way of Louisville, in order, it 
was asserted by the journals of the opposite 
party, that it should pass through the hands of, 
and be used for a time by, a banking-house in 
which the Treasurer was a partner, the shrewd 
operation costing the Government very round- 
ly in the item of transportation. Marshall al- 
luded briefly to this well-known story, and 
likened Joseph to a sort of sub-treasurer who 
indulged in like operations, and who ‘heart- 
lessly put his own brothers to the cost of dou- 
ble transportation for the corn they had pur- 
chased!” Naturally this local allusion pro- 
duced great amusement and put the audience | 
in the best of humors, and the laughter inspired | 
the speaker anew. He rattled on through the | 
Old Testament and the Apocalypse, singling out | 
the most prominent characters, and alternately | 
making his audience roar with laughter at his | 
comical analysis of the solemn characters, or | 
thrilling them with wonderful paraphrases of | 
Biblical descriptions or narratives. He talked | 
of the prophets as if they had been his person- | 
al friends, and ought to be those of his audience | 
too. I can not recall how he ever introduced | 
the subject, but I remember he compared Saul | 
to himself—each being head and shoulders above | 
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had talked himself thoroughly sober by this 
time, and stopped, closing with an apology for 
the unintentional change of programme and the 
announcement of the lecture on Napoleon for 
the ensuing evening. 

Marshall too frequently permitted his habits 
to interfere with his lectures in this manner: 
he was not always as happy in his efforts wher 
intoxicated as he was on the occasion to which 
I have just referred. But he was never pos- 
itively bad, even when very much influenced 
by liquor. His flow of language was too easy 
to leave him entirely helpless ; his active brain 
found wine a stimulant, and it never confused 
it. He was not the more profound or accurate 
or elegant after his indulgences, but neither 
was he, on the other hand, less voluble or orig- 
imal. He had an odd way—and a forcible way 
too—of putting familiar ideas, and the drunker 
he was the odder was the expression. He was 
once engaged to deliver a course of lectures at 
Lexington, Kentucky, and made his appearance 
for several evenings in a state of intoxication. 
Naturally the audiences dwindled down until 
only about a score of people assembled to hear 
his fourth or fifth lecture. Numbers were of 
little consequence to Marshall. He would have 
lectured to a single person had there been but 
one present, and if none had ‘ put in an ap- 
pearance” I doubt not he would have lectured 
to himself on the unappreciation of genius (and 
possibly the depravity of nature). When he 
had finished his lecture to the score present on 
the occasion alluded to, Marshall, not yet quite 
recovered from the effects of the wine he had 
imbibed, suddenly concluded by saying, in his 
quiet way, 

‘**Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will all 
come again to my next lecture. Do not weary 
of well-doing. Do not be discouraged by the 
smallness of your numbers. Iam not. Come 
again. I'll lecture to you no matter how few 
of you may be present; for, as was said on a 
more memorable occasion, ‘where there are 


| two or three gathered together in my name, 


” 


there will I be in the midst of them.’ 

It is not to be inferred from what I have said 
that Marshall had no veneration for sacred 
things. ‘There were few better Biblical stu- 
dents—there were few divines more thoroughly 
versed in sacred history than he; but he knew 
and cared very little about religious theories 
and arguments. He did not lack veneration, 


his people—taking care to repudiate the Witch | but he insisted. on looking at and talking about 
of Endor, however—and then flew off into some | prophets and saints as human beings, and 


theory about the inequality of men and races, 
as shown by blood and color and figure! Sol- 


thought nothing more ridiculous than the preva- 
| lent custom of writing about such characters in 


omon did not meet with his unqualified com- | the stilted style and sonorous sentences of King 
mendation; he was ‘doubtless a very rev-| James’s age. 


erend, grave, and wise old Signor,” he thought; 
but, he added, ‘‘ his choice of his lady friends, 
and their number, does 1i0t prove it to me.” In 


Marshall was particularly happy at repartee, 
| and, next to Gough, was the quickest at reply- 
| ing to a question or interruption from his audi- 


this vein he ran on for nearly two hours, wind-| ence whom I have ever heard. Most orators 
ing up with a brilliant analysis of the character | have their set retorts for interruptions. Mr. 
of Christ and a description of the scene of the | Andrew Johnson used to have a standard and 
crucifixion, of fine pathos and great power. He | favorite reply for all interruptions, and he never 














failed to use it whenever opportunity offered, 
for though not original, perhaps, it was always 
quite effective. Whenever an interruption oc- 
curred—and in Mr. Johnson’s early career these 
were very frequent—he would stop for a mo- 
ment until his silence had drawn attention to 
him again, and then say, very slowly, ‘‘ There 
are but two things in animated nature which 
hiss, the serpent”—a long pause—‘‘and the 
goose.” I don’t think this is original with our 
present President ; but I believe his right and 
title to his famous retort when on the funeral 
excursion to Chicago, ‘‘ You are a mean-look- 
ing man!” has never been disputed. Marshall 
had no stereotyped reply; his retorts were made 
on the spur of the moment, and were always 
most effective. One of these attributed to him 
(I do not know how truly but it sounds like 


him) rather contradicts what I have been say- | 


ing about his reverence for sacred things, but it 
js too good an example of the retort to lose. 
He was just opening a lecture one evening, and 
was speaking in a rather subdued voice, when 
he was interrupted by some would-be familiar 
friend by exclamations of “‘ Louder, Tem! loud- 
er!” He stopped a full minute until the audi- 
ence, after a slight laugh, was as hushed as 
death. Then, in a strong voice, and with an 
unusually grave and impressive manner, he 
said : 

“Ladies and gentlemen, at the last day, 
when the angel shall proclaim that time is 
ended and eternity begun, when the quick and 
dead, the just and the unjust, shall appear be- 
fore the mercy-seat of God to be judged, doubt- 
less the solemnity of that dread and awful occa- 
sion will be interrupted”—here he changed his 
tone of voice—* by some confounded fool on 
the outskirts of the crowd, crying, ‘ Louder, 
Lord! louder!” 

The bad taste, the near approach to blas- 
phemy, were forgotten in the humor of the re- 
buke, and the audience were surprised by the 
climax into shouts of laughter. 

Marshall died in Kentucky in 1862 in great 
poverty and misery. He abandoned his lec- 
tures on Temperance and History in 1861, and 
advocated for a time the cause of secession. 
The natural result of a youth of folly and an 
old age of secession was poverty and death ; and 
so he passed away, ‘‘ having,” as some one has 
put it, “represented for thirty years, without 
interruption and without a rival, the genius, 
passion, wit, and worst follies and weaknesses 
of Kentucky.” 





MR. PULLET’S MISTAKE. 


R. PULLET was not only one of the solid 

men of our little city in regard to finan- 
cial matters, but also in respect to those intel- 
leetual properties which are classed under the 
title of common-sense. Nevertheless he was 
led by human nature or some other unfortunate 
element in his composition into one error which, 
for a time, made life a nauseous draught to 
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him, no matter how he might try to flavor it 
with the most honeyed Santa Cruz rum and the 
oiliest old Bourbon whisky that his grocery af- 
forded. 

As was natural and proper, Mrs. Pullet had 
something to do with starting her husband to- 
ward his blunder. There would be no reality 
in marriage if women were not to have an in 

| fluence over the characters and careers of their 
| companions in life. They do; they save them 
something, and they cost them something; they 
get them out of this trouble, and get them into 
that—being in the average and on the whole 
beneficial. We must consider that it is not 
their fault if there is a Law of Compensation. 
| We may reasonably ask, also, what is the use 
of Mr. Emerson’s discovering a law if it is not 
| put in practice ? 

Refreshed and encouraged by these glimpses 
of grand abstractions, let us proceed with our 
story. 

One evening Mr. Pullet perceived that Mrs, 
Pullet was lying in wait for him. She kissed 
him when he came from the ‘store ;” she 
crowned the tea-table with his two favorite 
luxuries, honey and milk-toast; she repeated 
the compliment of some old lady concerning 
his ‘‘ looking so young for a man of thirty-sev- 
en;” and, greatest of all, she did what every 
bachelor erroneously prophesies that his wife 
will habitually do: she took away his muddy 
boots and brought him his slippers. Since that 
mortifying failure of hers in attempting to get 
into high society by joining the Pontificalian 
church against her husband’s will, the little wo- 

|man had been less given than formerly to de- 
manding her own way, and more to coaxing 
for it. 

Mr. Pullet was not brute nor fool enough to 
show that he saw through her cajoleries. He 
had learned to make the best of her, and to 
| take with contentment such petting as he might 
get, not exacting that it should spring altogeth- 
| er from unselfish motives.. With the modesty 
which good sense draws from the little disap- 
pointments of life he had come to say: ‘‘ I am 
no great affair of a man, and must not demand 
that my wife shall be a wonder of a woman.” 
|So he stroked Mrs, Pullet’s hair when she 
brought him the slippers, and resolved to grant 
her the desire of her heart if it were at all ra- 
tional. 

‘*My dear, Mrs. Ottoman has been here,” 
remarked the lady, as soon as she judged the 
gentleman ripe for her proposition. 

Mrs. Ottoman was a well-descended person 
who had lately set up a fashionable boarding- 
house-across the way, and whose stringency in 
selecting her inmates is shown by the fact that 
she took in no gentleman who wore paper col- 
lars. As Mrs. Pullet always had an eye aloft 
in social matters, she was polite to Mrs. Otto- 

| man for the sake of knowing her select board- 
| ers. 
| Well?” blandly inquired Mr. Pullet, help- 
ing his wife along in her communication. 
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**She just dropped in to ask a favor of us,” 
continued the encouraged lady. ‘‘ She is ex- 
pecting a Captain and Mrs. Steinway of the 
regular army, who are coming here to muster 
in the volunteers; that is, the Captain is to 
muster them in, you know; and he brings his 
wife. Well, she hasn’t a room vacant, and 
she’s perfectly miserable about it, for she’s 
afraid they'll go to the hotel, and she says they 
are elegant people and she hates to lose ’em. 
But in two weeks she'll have a room vacant, 
and so, if she can only get somewhere for them 
to stay till then, she'll be so much obliged.” 

** Well, couldn’t Widow Brown take them ?” 
asked Pullet, who saw what his wife was driv- 
ing at, and did not fancy the idea of lodgers. 

Oh! they wouldn’t stay there. Mrs, Brown 
hasn’t a spring-bed in the house, and her win- 
dow curtains are old, faded things, and her bed- 
room carpets are sights. And they are such 
elegant people! I thought, Joseph, that just 
to accommodate, now, we might try to put our- 
selves. out a little, you know.” 

Here her expression became very beseech- 
ing, and her hand stole coaxingly into her hus- 
band’s. 

Mr. Pullet felt a strong repugnance to the 
proposition, He had none of that vanity which 
spurred his wife to struggle occasionally for an 
entrance into fashionable society ; and he had 
a pride in the fact that he was a ‘‘ solid man,” 
with a good bank account and a business which 
made him independent of makeshift means of 
living. To be sure, taking lodgers for a fort- 
night, just to accommodate, would not hurt his 
credit ; but then he did not like the look of 
the thing as it appeared from his long-estab- 
lished, solid stand-point of self-respect. 

** Mrs, Ottoman said she was sure you would 
like them,” urged the anxious Mrs. Pullet. 
** Captain Steinway has served a long time in 
the Rocky Mountains, and visited the highest 
peaks, and seen a great deal of the world. His 
wife was a Swammerdam. She is very liter- 
ary, Mrs. Ottoman says she writes for some- 
thing, and reads geology and all those things.” 

Mr. Pullet began to look at the proposition 
in a more favorite light. He cared, brutally, 
little for the Swammerdams, but he had an af- 
fectionate veneration for literary talent, and he 
considered Hugh Miller the greatest genius of 
the century. It occurred to him that it would 
be delightful to have somebody in the house 
with whom he could discuss Macaulay's En- 
gland and the pliocene period. Mrs. Pullet, 
alas! was helplessly idiotic on those subjects. 

**Well, my dear,” he said, *‘ that alters the 
ease. If they are people of that sort, I-don’t 
care how I make their acquaintance. They 
shall have the-spare bedroom, and they shall 
eat with us, if they want to, until Mrs. Ottoman 
can take them off our hands.” 

Mrs. Pullet was, of course, delighted, and 
rewarded him in a properly affectionate fash- 
jon. 

Two days later Captain Francis Steinway and 





| his wife Louisa Swammerdam Steinway occy- 
| pied the best bedroom of the Pullet house ; and 


on the day following, after one trial of Mrs, 


| Ottoman’s crowded dining-room, they had seats 


at the Pullet table. Their host, who supposed 


| that literary ladies were frights, was much sur- 


prised to find in the reputed authoress an ex- 
tremely pretty woman who did not look to be 
more than twenty-two, although, as she talked 
of an absent boy eight years old, she might 
have been thirty. Her husband was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, handsomely -built man of 
thirty-five, with a stern, bronzed face, but quict 
manners and a very gentle way of speaking. 
At times he showed a strong vein of humor in 
his conversation, especially when discoursing 
of his campaigning trials and dangers. He was 
undoubtedly a brave man; no one but a hero 
would have confessed so frankly the fear with 
which humanity goes into battle; no soldier 
whose record was not stainless would have told 
such anecdotes about himself as did Captain 
Steinway. 

“*T never shall get used to fighting,” said he. 
‘*T have been fighting for fifteen years, Mrs. 
Pullet, and I don’t like it yet. It is just toler- 
able; you can’t praise it. Every time I go into 
battle I wish I was a lady. Yes, Madame, I 
wish I was a lady, and had a husband to do my 
fighting for me. There’s nothing like cannon 
and musketry for taking the conceit out of a 
man. I have been brought to give up my own 
opinion of what was right, on the battie-field, 
Mrs, Pullet. I have wished that one side would 
beat, or else the other.” 

The Captain made these modest avowals with 
a hearty laugh; but still it was easy to see that 
he was a fighting man, and that he had a tem- 
per. 

‘‘ That is a severe sort of fellow,” observed 
Pullet to his wife, with some awe; ‘and he’s 
been accustomed to do a good deal of govern- 
ing. But he’s a perfect gentleman. He keeps 
himself under a curb bit, and says Sir or Ma- 
dame every time. I must say I like his style.” 

He did not say how much he liked the style 
of Mrs. Steinway. He was deliberately tender 
of Mrs. Pullet’s feelings, and he was instinctive- 
ly tender of his own, so that he avoided causes 
of jealousy. But the truth is, that his admira- 
tion for the Captain was feeble compared with 
his admiration for the Captain’s wife. He had 
never before conversed with such a fascinating 
woman, not even across his counter. So gay, 
and yet so lady-like; so full of jokes, and yet 
so familiar with stratifications , able to instruct 
his wife in the arts of the toilet, and himself in 
the correlation of forces; describing in one mo- 
ment a European court ball, and in the next 
giving reminiscences of her friend Washington 
Irving; leaping easily from the fashion plates 
in La Mode to a criticism on In Memoriam ; and 
all the while graceful, natural, unpretending ; 
she was to Pullet a dazzling wonder. Wemust 
not unduly blame this intelligent retail grocer 
if he was fascinated by the first lady of high 
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social and intellectual culture whom he had 
ever met. Had she been as homely as literary 
females are generally supposed to be, he could 
not have failed to perceive that she was more 
agreeable than simple, uneducated, unrefined 
Mrs. Pullet. Perhaps it is well for the peace 


of society that its differing grades do not min- 


le. 

: And Mrs. P., in her weakness for fine people, 

helped to hatch the incipient mischief. She 

was delighted to watch her husband as he dis- 

coursed with Mrs, Steinway, apparently on equal 

terms, about the nebular hypothesis, or some- 

thing else that was as far above herself as those 

aristocratic altitudes to which she incessantly 

aspired. She perceived that this accomplished, | 
well-descended lady could command entrance 

into the best circles of our little city, and she | 
imagined herself following her into those hither- 

to unattainable parlors where, perhaps, seraphim 

swung incense. before the descendants of the | 
Knickerbockers. 

“Now do be attentive, Joseph,” she urged, | 
in the family privacy. ‘‘ You did pick up her | 
handkerchief so handsome this evening! She | 
really blushed.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Pallet, blushing him- | 
self until he felt the curtains warm around him. | 
‘“‘That’s because her skin is so delicate. She | 
changes color at every thing.” 

“Oh, you needn’t tell me,” giggled Mrs. | 
Pullet, with fatuity. ‘‘Zknowwomen. They | 


Steinway’s character, I will explain that this 
little speech was made under the influence of 
more than one idea. In the first place, she was 
clever enough to have discovered that almost 
any body’s criticism is worth something. Then 


| she liked to please; she had a disposition to 


put even chance companions on good terms with 
themselves ; and so she wanted to pay Mr. Pul- 
let a compliment on his general good sense. 
Finally, she desired to secure an admirer for 
her husband. Notwithstanding the Captain's 
vein of humor he was a reserved man, not dis- 
posed to seek for companionship, but neverthe- 
less sensitive to neglect and lack of sympathy. 
She was forever breaking the ice which he 
made around himself, and so allowing people 
to come within friendly hail of him; and she 
did this not only because it increased his hap- 
piness, but because she was proud of him, and 
wanted him to be known and appreciated. 

Accordingly the grocer was consulted as to 
lines of approach and lines of fire, somewhat to 
his perplexity, but vastly to his wife’s gratifica- 
tion. 

We must not, however, dwell entirely on the 
grave side of this intercourse. Mrs. Steinway 
was jolly, fond of joking, and much given to 
gales of laughter. Delighting in whist, she sat 
down to it solely for amusement, chattering like 
a magpie about the chances of the game, brag- 
ging hilariously of her honors, giggling when 
she trumped a hostile suit, and picking up an 





do love to have men attentive.” | unexpected trick with a little scream of tri- 

Meantime Mrs. Steinway was not ill pleased| umph. Always playing with Mr. Pullet, she 
with hertemporary boarding-place. Shethought | showed a proper esprit du corps, and cheered 
milk-and-water of Mrs. Pullet; she had taken} her partner to do his best. Very lively and 
her measure at the first glance; she considered | pleasant were those whist parties, although the 
her a mere woman, And of the mere woman, | luck was provokingly partial to Mrs. Steinway. 
that curious moral being who considers dress | The Captain took his defeats with the patience 
the reality of life and the individual an unim-| of a soldier, and Mrs. Pullet was only too de- 


portant shadow, Mrs. Steinway had a very con- | 
temptible opinion. | 

But Mr. Pullet was a creature of possibilities. 
Could he have gone to college, he would have | 
honored his alma mater; could he have lived | 
among highly educated people, he would have 
absorbed their culture. The fact that he could | 
turn from the weighing of brown sugar and the 
bottling of superior double-canned Santa Cruz | 
rum to an eager inquiry into the nature of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, made him as respectable 
in her eyes as if he had been bred a professor of 
all the sciences. The spectacle of a soul strug- 
gling daily out of the realms of bread-and-but- 
ter toward the heights of scientific mystery 
strongly attracted her broad, intelligent sympa- | 
thy. 

“*Mr. Pullet is really a man worth noticing,” 
slie said to herhusband. ‘Do show him your 
‘Simplification of Field Forti‘ications.’ He 
is capable of catching and appreciating your 
ideas; and I think you might find his criticism 
valuable. It might be all the more valuable 
for being fresh, and not biased by preconceived 
theories.” 





As I am anxious to show something of Mrs. | 


lighted to be beaten by a Swammerdam. 

As for Mr. Pullet, he was more happy than 
he had any right to be, even taking into account 
the fact that he was generally on the winning 
side. He felt an enjoyment which tended to- 
ward infatuation in watching his partner’s va- 
rying color, her gayly eager expression, her 
laughing blue eyes, and her quick, white fin- 
gers. ‘The poor man began to misunderstand 
the lively lady who glanced at him so often and 
so intelligently. She had certain free, dashing 
ways of expressing her excitement which in- 
creased his disposition to judge her wrongfully. 
For instance, when she laid an unlooked-for 
trump on a long suit of hearts with which her 
husband was sweeping the game, she did it 
with this quotation from one of Montgomery's 
funereal hymns : 

, “There is no union here of hearts 
Which hath not here an end.” 

Mrs. Pullet looked a little frightened at such 
an application of psalmody; but Pullet, erro- 
neous man! roared with laughter, and chuckled 
to himself: ‘‘ She’s a fast one.”’ 

After a pleasant fortnight of Macaulay, Hugh 
Miller, field fortifications, and whist, the Stein- 
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ways moved over to Mrs. Ottoman’ s, much to the | 
regret of the Pullets. The Steinways, I must | 
explicitly state, felt little or no regret, notwith- | 
standing that they had been so companionable 
while in the house of the grocer. Much knock- 
ing about the world had made them (particular- | 
ly the lady) very ready in picking up acquaint- | 
ance, and equally ready in dropping them. 
Mrs. Steinway had been in twenty families like 


the Pullets; had been charming to them-all, | 
because it was her nature to be charming; and | 


on leaving had forgotten them because she could 
not remember so many people. 


But Mrs. Pullet had no expectation, much | 
I ’ 


less any intention, that she should be forgotten. 
She was not only infatuated with the Steinways, 
but she believed that the Steinways were per- 
manently delighted with the Pullets. More- 
over, she felt that now was her chance ta sail 
into the harbor of aristocracy; that here was 
the pilot who was both able and willing to guide 
her bark; and that the voyage must be made 
at once. 
of perseverance and management, she clung fast 
to Mrs. Steinway, née Swammerdam. Fearful, 
however, that her single ability was not ade- 
quate to the proposed task, and having due 
confidence of late in the cleverness of her hus- 
band, 
not to lose sight of their quondam lodgers. 

“Now, Joseph, do be attentive,” was her 
evening song. ‘‘ You haven't been to see Mrs. 
Steinway to-day. And you know she liked 
you so much! You really ought to follow it 
up. They are decidedly the most genteel peo- 
ple we ever knew, and so friendly! 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for neglecting 
them so.” 

This to a man who had thought that day six 
times of Mrs. Steinway to once of his wife, and 
from whose bosom honest peace had already 
taken its departure! 
danger into which she was spiriting her Joseph ? 
Probably not ; 
feared that she would not have relented if she 
had guessed it; the flower on that possible net- 
tle was altogether too tempting. 

Joseph saw Mrs, Steinway oftener than his 


now guilty conscience allowed him to reveal to | 


Mrs. Pullet. Hardly a day passed that he did | 
not contrive to obtain for himself the luxury of | 
a few words with her. Having learned by some 
surprising effort of intellect (how many men 


never learn it!) that ladies like flowers, he sent | 


her a bouquet when he did not dare to call or 
to join her in the street. He got himself a new 


So, getting out her grappling irons | 


she engaged him with constant urgency | 


and you | 


Did Mrs. P. guess the | 


but at the same time it is to be | 
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this, that, and the other occasion, and labori- 
| ously dibeor ered double-entendres where the lady 
had ‘been as innocent of any second meaning 
| the summer breeze. 


as 
He became afraid of Cap- 
| tain Steinway; he was ashamed to look him in 
the eye; he wished he would leave town. He 
got nervous also with regard to his wife, and 
| seldom faced her when he spoke of Mrs. Stein- 
way. 

Michelet asserts that the best of women oc- 
casionally have moral vertigos. I hope and 
| try to believe that this is not so; but I will not 

entirely deny the charge as to my own sex. It 
is, I fear, a mortifying and deplorable fact that 
the purest of us men have periods, of longer or 
shorter duration, measurable by days, by months, 
or perhaps by years, during which we are mor- 
| ally not quite sane. Either the devil besieges 
us, as clergymen would have us believe ; or the 
| health of the soul is intrinsically as variable as 
that of the body. I will not try to explain the 
fact; but I do positively and loudly though 
humbly affirm it; I hold it up as a warning to 
both men and women. 

Our lately respectable but now pitiable friend 
Joseph Pullet was so far lunatic at this period 
| of his life as to*feel happy when he learned that 
| the mustering officer had been ordered to the 
front as Colonel of a volunteer regiment, and 
that he would leave his wife at Mrs. Ottoman’s. 
Mrs. Pullet, with a simplicity for which we can 
pardon her as being a gift of Heaven, was equal- 
ly delighted. ‘‘ Now, Joseph,” she whispered, 
at the hour when nightingales sing, ‘‘ you must 
be attentive. Mrs. Steinway will be so depend- 
ant on us for company, and you know she thinks 
so much of you! She is going to have her little 
boy with her, and he is going to school here. 
But that won’t matter. He is no company. 
You must be polite to her, and you will, won’t 
you, Joseph ?” 

“Certainly, pussy, if you wish it,’ 


p respond- 
| ed Joseph, with a very mournful and contempti- 


ble affectation of indifference in histone. For- 
| tunately, or rather, I should say, unfortunately 
| for him, ‘his expression could not be seen on ac- 
| count of the darkness of the hour. 

This respected grocer, this honest man of 
business, this habitually model husband had 
become a devious and complicated hypocrite. 
| He affected honest gratification at Steinway’s 
| promotion ; he shook his hand warmly at part- 
| ing, and wished him a safe return. 

‘We will do all we can, Colonel, for Mrs. 
| Steinway’s comfort,” he said; and in uttering 
these words he looked neither at the husband 


morning suit for shop use, so that he might al-| nor at the wife; he looked spiritually at him- 
ways be in decent condition to bow to her if self and felt that he ought to be kicked. 

she passed his door. He became particular | | In the cqurse of another month some of Pul- 
about the arrangement of his hair; surveyed | | let’ 8 fast companions began to joke him about 
himself often and anxiously in mirrors; reju- | Mrs. Steinway. The fast companions of a hos- 
venated his appearance with turn-down collars. | pitable retail grocer who deals in liquors are 
It afforded him an irrational comfort to reflect | apt to be men of coarse sen‘ iments and distress- 
that he was no older than Byron, Burns, and | ingly plain utterance. 

Gustavus Adolphus when they died. He cogi-| ‘How is the grass widow, Joe?” asked fat 
tated much on what Mrs. Steinway had said on | old Fred Buffum, the broker, sitting in the back 
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room of Pullet’s “store” and leering over a | 
glass of yellow Santa Cruz. ‘‘Put on the 
string, Joe. Make your trotting while you 
have the inside track.” 

Pullet was inclined to hit the elderly rough, 
for he could not endure to have any one speak 
disrespectfully of Mrs. Steinway, however wick- 
edly he himself might muse concerning her. 

“These soldiers’ wives!” continued that hor- 
rid Buffum. ‘‘Here’sto’em! I wish the war 
had happened when I was young.” 


} 


Although speeches like this made Pullet | 


blush and shocked painfully what remained to 


him of gentlemanly feeling, they aided to de- | 


moralize him. Like a specked lemon he now 
rotted all the faster for rotten companionship, 
however alien it might be to his original fresh- 
ness of moral nature. 


Meantime Mrs, Steinway had not a suspicion 


that she was or could be thus talked about. It 
is painfully wonderful to observe how a woman 


can become the subject of scandal, or of re- | 


marks approaching to the nature of scandal, 
when her conduct and her very thoughts are as 
spotless of eyil as is possible to humanity. She 


was almost entirely absorbed in writing letters | 
to her worshiped husband and in educating her | 


darling boy. Mrs. Pullet had been mistaken 


when she told Joseph that the child would be | 


no sufficing companion for his mother. Mrs. 


Steinway made her Jamie a companion; she | 
talked with him by the hour together; she read 
story-books and poetry to him; she helped him | 


in his lessons; she joined in his plays. She 
was devoted to him, and he to her. She was 
frightened if he did not come home from school 
at the usual moment; and he would not go to 


the dinner-table until she returned from her 


afternoon walk. 

Meantime what sort of converse did she hold 
with that infatuated, pitiable, guilty, but as yet 
seemingly worthy, Joseph Pullet? He had 
come to believe at last that she was interested in 


him; yes, and to believe also that she was trying | 


to interest him in herself. He was completely 
humbugged by that caressing amiability of fine 
society which infected her whole manner, and 
made her fascinating to people whom she did 
not wish to charm, and whom shg regarded 


merely as unimportant atoms in the not un-| 


pleasant mass of humanity. 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Pullet,” she 
would say, meeting him in the street. ‘‘ Those 
were lovely flowers you sent me yesterday. I 
am distracted about flowers. Give my regards 


to Mrs. Pullet. Good-by!” 


” 


And all the time she was thinking, in an un- | 


der current, of her pretty boy, or of her gallant 


husband. And Pullet, poor bedeviled creature! | 


said to himself, “‘ What can a man do when a 
woman will throw herself at his head?” and 
went off to his grocery, believing that he could 
run away with this lady to some foreign country. 
And when he came home his wife chattered, 
“Have you seen Mrs. Steinway? Now, Joseph, 
do be attentive.” 


Every excitement has its crisis; every wave 
finds its culmination. It came to pass in the 
routine of things, and in accordance with the 
universal laws of nature, that this agitated 
grocer, this tempest-tossed head of a family, 
reached the apex of his insane vertigo. Call- 
ing on Mrs. Steinway one evening, he found 
her in her little parlor engaged in packing her 
books and engravings. 

**T am so sorry to tell you!” she said in her 
easy, chatty, ingratiating way. ‘‘I am about 
to go to Washington. And I had got so fond 
of this place! It is too bad.” 

Mr. Pullet turned pale ; not because the news 
really agonized him; not because he felt any 
remorse in his naughty heart; but because he 
heard a sort of demoniacal conscience saying, 
‘** Now or never.” He had a moon-struck idea 
that he was bound as a gentleman to do some- 
thing horrid, and the task of doing it was so 
| dreadful to his imagination that he trembled in 
every limb. 

** My husband’s mother has written to me to 
spend the summer with her,” continued Mrs. 
Steinway, ‘‘and I suppose I ought to go for 
economy’s sake. But I hate Washington, it is 
so hot and malarious. A woman doesn’t want 
If I were rich I wouldn’t stir 


} 


| to turn yellow. 
a step.” 

Pullet rapidly calculated how much money 
he could spare from his own income. 

**But go I must,” she went on. ‘I shall 
miss our talks about geology, Mr. Pullet.” 

**Geology!” He knew she didn’t mean ge- 
ology. He transmuted the word into an ama- 
tory hint, as Mrs. Bardell’s lawyers transmuted 
Pickwick’s “‘chops and tomato sauce.” He was 
quite certain that this woman was throwing her- 
self at his head; and, remembering old Buff- 
um’s naughty encouragements, he attempted to 
catch the charming missile. 

‘Mrs. Steinway, you don’t know how this 
agonizes me,” he commenced in a shaking voice. 

The lady looked up from her packing labors 
in wonder, and felt herself color from her fore- 
| head to her shoulders. It was a favorable sign, 
| Pullet thought, and he was about to declare 
himself vigorously, when in came Mrs. Ottoman 
| with an offer to assist in the packing. 

** Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Steinway, hasti- 
|ly. “You can helpmevery much. Do please 

try your hand at getting all these big engravings 
into this little trunk. It is a dreadful job. It 
makes one think of the old lady’s wish for a 
small house with a great many large rooms in 
it.” 

Mr. Pullet felt, with a mixed sense of relief 
and disappointment, that this chance was over. 
Mrs. Steinway would not even look at him now, 
doubtless because Mrs. Ottoman was present ; 
and the latter lady would not probably depart 
until far into the evening, for she also was fond 
| of Swammerdams. 

‘“‘T will go home and write her a letter,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘I must go on with it now. 
I am bound as a gentleman.” 
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It is painful to think of this generally worthy 
and intelligent man making a wicked ninny of 
himself. What did he mean to do? Elope 
with Mrs. Steinway to the Happy Isles, leaving 
his grocery to go to the Old Harry, and Mrs. 
Pullet to get a divorce? No, not exactly; in 
fact, he had no definite purpose; he was, in his 
own language, “‘ going it blind.” A sad, though 
uncertain, glimmer is thrown upon his intentions 


by the following letter, which Mrs, Steinway | 


received next morning : 


**My pear Lovisa,—May I venture to call you so? | 
If not, then all that I may add will be in vain, and all | 


that I have felt has been in vain. 
“T will be entirely and perhaps brutally frank. I 


have loved you ever since I first saw you—I have loved | 
you more and more, moment by moment—I love you | 


now with all my heart. 

“Tt is horrible to me to think that I may see you no 
more after to-morrow—how horrible you can imagine 
from the fact that it has driven me to this reckless 
avowal. 

**Can not your departure be delayed, or be given up 
altogether? I will aid to that end with all that I have 
and all that I am. 

“T will call during the morrow to beg your pardon 
for this confession. Let me hope that you will not 
refuse to see me. 

“Your sincere friend, 
*“Joseru Pui.er.” 


Poor misguided, wicked, insane, ridiculous 
Joseph Pullet! He was half aware of his folly ; 
he had to swea; at himself repeatedly before he 
could muster courage to send his horrid little 
letter; and after it had gone he was perhaps 
the unhappiest man then in the retail grocery 
line. What if she should reject his love? 
That would be exasperating, humiliating, har- 
rowing. What if she should accept it? That 
would be the beginning of an unknown sea of 
dangers and troubles. In his anxiety to suc- 


ceed in his suit he wished he was an Alcibiades | 


or a Lord Byron; and two minutes afterward, 
in a fit of terror at possible punishment, he be- 
came remorseful, and wished he was a Christian, 

Mrs. Steinway read the note at a glance—for 


Pullet had been a book-keeper in his youth, and | 


his handwriting was like print. Her first emo- 
tion may be described as solid astonishment ; 
and her next as a molten sea of indignation. 
Her only spoken words were, ‘* The imperti- 
nent, wicked little wretch !” 

Then came the question, what should she do? 
This problem was rendered somewhat compli- 
cated by a letter received that morning from 
the Colonel, in which he urged her not to go to 
Washington, on account of the malaria, and ad- 
vised her to remain with Mrs. Ottoman. Aft- 
er some hesitation, after reflecting how nicely 
Jamie was getting on at his school, after con- 
sidering that she was in the cheapest respect- 
able boarding-house which she could hope to 
find, she decided to follow her husband’s coun- 
sel, But how should she manage with this in- 
solent, outrageous, abominable Mr. Pullet? 

This was an all-important question. This 
question is, in fact, the hub, the motif, the 
germ of this whole story. Ought ladies to 


communicate affairs like that which now an- 
noyed Mrs. Steinway to theirhusbands? They 
never do—at least they seldom do—but ought 
they ? ? 

After much painful pondering she decided 
that they ought; that a wife has no right to 
hide a matter involving her character from her 
companion in life; that to have such a secret 
is the beginning of demoralization, danger, and 
sorrow. 

Colonel Steinway was an exceedingly wrath- 
ful man when he received Mr. Pullet’s note 
and his wife’s explanation. He curled his 
black mustache, strode about his tent, uttered 
(let us pardon him) a few oaths, looked at his 
sabre, looked at his pistols, and, in short, looked 
dangerous. Go back and slaughter the grocer 
| he could not, for he was under orders to em- 
| bark for Yorktown next morning. After walk- 
|ing off a portion of his excitement, he added 
| the following postscript to a letter which he had 
| just finished and was about mailing: 


“My Dear,—I have received yours of the 10th ult., 
| inclosing Mr. Pullet’s insult. I thank you with all 

my heart and soul for this renewed proof of your good 
| sense, confidence, and affection. I promise you in re- 
| turn that I will never have a secret from you. Leave 

the matter in my hands ; simply see the man no more. 
I guarantee that I will sufficiently punish him, with- 

out doing him any physical harm, and without caus- 
|ing a scandal. Once more thank you for being alto- 
| gether one with me. God bless you, my darlin 
} oR 


go! 


Then with a smile of grim humor he took 
| the Puliet effusion, scratched a few lines on the 
| back of the sheet, and mailed it to a friend who 
| had relieved him as mustering officer, with the 
| request that he would deliver the missive in 
| person to Mrs. Pullet. 

‘Won't you sit down, Sir?” said this little 
lady, smiling upon the handsome lieutenant— 
| West Pointer, she had heard with awe—who 
| brought her the letter. 
| ‘No, thank you, Madame,” replied the of- 
| ficer. 

“We should be glad to have you stay to 
dinner,” she ventured. 

“T am really obliged, but I have an engage- 
ment to dine.” 

**Wasn’t you wanting to wait for an an- 
swer?” shé inquired, making one more effort 
to secure a stylish acquaintance. 

**No, Madame :” and he was gone. 

Then she opened the long official envelope, 
and took out a pink satin note, folded as pink 
satin notes seldom are. Her first idea was 
that it was a love-letter from some “army 
man,” and she became a little tremulous, feel- 
ing that temptation might be dangerously 
mighty. 

There was writing in two ruled columns on 
the outside of the narrowly folded paper, and 
she could see through it that there was also 
writing on the inside. She read one column 
and gave a gasp; she read the other and gave 
a hysterical scream; she read the inside and 
burst into tears. 
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Meantime our unworthy Joseph was walking 
home to dinner, ignorant whether he had or 


had not prospered in his illegal wooing. Mrs. 
Steinway had not answered his letter; she had 
been regularly “not at home,” although he had 
called thrice, and his wife as often; but then 
she had not gone to Washington, and that 
looked favorable. Repeatedly during the past 
week he had tried to meet her in the street, but 
without that luck which so often fayors even 
the stupidly wicked. 

And so, ignorant of the present, unable to 
divine the future, perplexed, anxious, and fear- 
ful, he was walking home to eat his dinner, if 
so be he should have any appetite for it. Oh, 
how poorly prepared he was for the coming 
trial! He was no hardened sinner; he had 
never before had a secret from his wife; he 
had a character to lose and some self-respect to 
trample on; he was soft-hearted, too, and pos- 
sessed the remains of a conscience. Merely to | 
imagine the possibility of getting into such a 
miserable scrape as this of Pullet’s is enough to 
make the perspiration stand on the forehead of 
a hopeless old bachelor. 

Unsuspectingly Mr. Pullet entered his parlor. 
There stood Mrs. Pullet, open eyed, white faced, 
sublime, terrible. She advanced four steps to- 
ward him with a jerking movement, like that 
of a puppet figure or an actress in French trag- 
edy, and placed a paper in his hand, imme- 
diately twitching her own hand away with the 
spiteful action of a pin-machine. Mr. Pullet 
had not even the presence of mind to wish that 
he was dead, as, not knowing what else to do 
with himself, he read the following brief and 
indorsement in the masculine hand of Colonel 
Steinway : 

(pRreEr.] 
New Beston, May 1, 1862 

Pullet, Joseph.—States (to Louisa) that he will be 
brutally frank ; that he has loved her ever since he 
first saw her, and that he loves her now with all his 
heart. Asks if her departure can not be delayed or 
given up. Promises to aid with all that he has and 
is. Promises to call next day, and hopes she will not 
refuse to see him.—F. 8. 

[INDORSEMENT. } 
Camp Cameron, D. C., May 4, 1862. 

Respectfully referred to Mrs. Joseph Pullet, who 
will please attend immediately to the morals and in- 
telleets of her husband.—Francis Srernway, Col. 12th 
B. Vols. 

It is totally impossible to describe Mr. Pul- 
let's feelings as he read these inscriptions of his 
shame and glanced guiltily at an edge of his 
own handwriting on the inside of the note. 
Could others have seen him as he then ap-. 
peared in his own eyes, he would have been 
considered the smallest man that ever was, and 
Barnum would have paid thousands to get him 
for his Museum. ~ 

Human nature can only bear a certain amount 
of strain. After the two had faced each other 
for perhaps a minute Mr. Pullet sank on his 
knees in humiliation and Mrs, Pullet dropped 
on her back in hysterics. We will draw a veil 
of pity over the remainder of the interview. 


Of course there came in time a reconcilia- 
tion. Mrs. Pullet, being naturally affection- 
ate, could not keep her wrath forever; and Mr. 
Pullet, being naturally honorable, expressed 
his repentance without flinching. If he is not 
at heart a better husband than he was before 
his misadventure, he at least behaves like a 
better one, both in his wife’s presence and ab- 
sence. 

How if Mrs. Steinway had scolded and then 
forgiven him? He would have been her Pla- 
tonic friend until he saw, or thought he saw, 
an opportunity to be something more. 

How if she had simply cut his acquaintance ? 
He would Lave been humbled and scared for a 
while, and then he would have tried the effect 
of a love-letter on some weaker woman. 

As it is, he has received a punishment which 
will be a life-long warning and benefit. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

WEBSTER. 
N proper time after the death of Daniel 

Webster the literary executors of the illus- 
trious orator, statesman, and jurist, by public 
notice ‘and private address, made application to 
his correspondents in this country and in Eu- 
rope for copies of his letters. In the lapse of a 
year so general and numerous had been the re- 
sponse to this application that chief among the 
difficulties always attending the task of editing 
a private correspondence was found to be, What 
letters shall be rejected, that the volumes in 
contemplation, besides not violating the delica- 
cies of private life, may not be swelled to un- 
due size? <A difficulty, no doubt, peculiar in 
all similar cases, but singularly so, though main- 
ly for quite a different cause, in the .case of 
Webster; for so rigidly had he adhered to the 
rule frequently avowed in his lifetime—never 
to write any thing which he would not be will- 
ing to see in print the next morning—that 
scarcely was there a letter which even delicacy 
could withhold from the public eye; while all 
his letters so abounded in good sentiments, or 
common thoughts in perfect expression, that 
scarcely was there one which it did not seem 
violence to keep unpublished to the world, 

It is safe to presume that of the actual pri- 
vate correspondence of Daniel Webster, that 
which we now have, as made public, is but a 
fragment, generous indeed though that fragment 
be. How much of it in that long life, which 
realized in full the allotted span of the Psalm- 
ist, and which, early commenced in the ex- 
pression of written thought, continued without 
abatement down to the Monday preceding the 
memorable October day of 1852, when with his 
own hand he wrote his last letter to the Pres- 
ident whose administration his genius had 
adorned forever—how much of his correspond- 
ence the slips and accidents of that long time 
may have destroyed it were useless to inquire, 
how interesting soever it would be to know. 
So much at least is secure—two volumes in oc- 
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tavo, which, including the unfinished Autobiog- 
raphy, some Personal Reminiscences, a bit of 


Diary and Journal, some Private Memoranda, | 
Lines on the Death of a Son, a Biographical | 


Sketch of his brother Ezekiel, together with such 


letters addressed by others as shed light upon | 
~! | 


. ° ° . e 
anc ¥ ares y 2 CC rise | r 
and heighten the interest of the whole, comprise | confess I have not known it. 


a work of 1102 pages, edited by Fletcher Web- | 
ster, the then only surviving child, now mourned | 
as the late Colonel Webster, who bravely fell | 
defending in arms that Constitution and Union 
whose value and the necessity of whose preser- 
vation the father had so illustrated by the elo- 
quence of his reason. 

Of the letters in these volumes by others there 
are 135. These are from members of the fam- 
ily, from personal friends and distinguished per- 
sons in America and Europe, among whom may 
be mentioned Presidents Adams, Madison, Har- 
rison, and Fillmore, Chancellor Kent, Chief 
Justice Marshall, Judge Story, Clay, Cass, Quin- 
cy, John Randolph of Roanoke, Lafayette, Lord 
Ashburton. The letters of Webster himself 
number 928, the earliest of them bearing date 
February 5, 1800, while yet he was in college 
at the age of eighteen; the latest, already al- 
luded to, written October 18, 1852, to President 
Fillmore six days preceding his death. Of this | 
mass there are addressed to members of the 
family 173, of which 65 are to Fletcher, the son, | 





70, 


in whose arms the father died; and 69 others | 
te that beloved brother, Ezekiel, who, in the 
prime of life and in the midst of great useful- 
ness, was cut down as by a stroke of lightning 


during an argument in court; of whom, as of | 
other kindred, the great statesman in the year 
1846, when, worn by the cares of state, he had 
retired for an interval of rest to his native farm 
at Franklin, thus wrote in touching remem- | 
brance : 


“Looking out at the éast windows at this moment 
(two p.m.), with a beautiful sun just breaking out, my | 
eyes sweep a rich and level field of a hundred acres. 
At the end of it, a third of a mile off, I see plain mar- | 
ble grave-stones, designating the places where repose | 
my father, my mother, my brother Joseph, and my sis- 
ters Mehetabel, Abigail, and Sarah—good Scripture 
names inherited from their Puritan ancestors. 

“*My father, Ebenezer Webster; born at Kingston, 
in the lower part of the State, in 1739, and the hand- 
somest man I ever saw, except my brother Ezekiel, | 
who appeared to me—and so does he now appear to 
me—the very finest human form I ever laid eyes on. 
Isaw him in his coffin, a white forehead, a tinged 
cheek, a complexion clear as heavenly light. But 
where am I straying? The grave has closed upon 
him, as it has on all my brothers and sisters. We 
shall soon be all together. But this is melancholy, | 
and I leave it. Dear, dear kindred blood, how I love 
you all!” 


Addressed to his foremen farmers are 107 
letters—22 to John Taylor, at Franklin, and 85 
to Seth Weston and Porter Wright, at Marsh- 
field. The remaining 648 are addressed to 110 
different persons, among whom of those most | 
known to fame are the names of Presidents 
Harrison, Tyler, and Fillmore, Edward Ever- | 
ett, Mr. Justice Livermore, Daniel S. Dickin- 
son, George 8S. Boutwell, Robert C, Winthrop, 


and Jeremiah Mason (how many now know 
much of him?), in writing of whom, in 1829. 
Webster used this significant language : 

“Tf there be in the country a stronger intellect— 
if there be a mind of more native resources—if there 
be a vision that sees deeper or sees quicker into what- 
ever is intricate or whatsoever is profound, I must 
I have not written this 
paragraph without comsidering what it implies.” 

Among the less distinguished of those ad- 
dressed two names should not escape mention 
—that of Eliza Buckminster Lee, the elegant 
writer of the sketch of Mrs. Grace F. Webster, 
the first wife of Daniel Webster, and the sister 
of Joseph Stevens Buckminster, the eloquent 
divine, whose resplendent genius untimely death 
eclipsed, but whose youthful scintillations will 
hand him down and cause him long to be known 
as portrayed in one word of Choate—“ the glo- 
rious Buckminster”—the same who, when a tu- 
tor at Exeter Academy, tried in vain to infuse 
courage enough into the black-eyed boy, Dan- 
iel, to mount the platform and make his school- 
boy declamation. Felicitous, that the sister of 
the brilliant young teacher, who seemingly saw 


| at a glance the greatness in germ of his bashful 


pupil, while his own was destined to be unde- 
veloped, should become the friend of that pupil 
in his manhood, remaining such through his life, 
and be the recorder of not a little of his glory. 

The other name, that of James H. Bingham, 
between whom and Webster there commenced 
a friendship in college, which, intimate for many 


| years, continued also through their lives, and, so 


far as go the outward manifestations of friend- 
ship, had, after a long interval of silence, this 
pleasant termination in 1849, as shown by the 
letter from Bingham: 


“My very DEAR Frrenp,—No one but yourself can 
conceive the heart-felt pleasure attendant upon the 
receipt of your favor of the 5th instaut. The retro- 
spective glimpse, as you were pleased to call it 
ed to bring up many of the pleasant reminisc 
and strong associations and recollections of our youth, 
manhood, and—shall I say it?—old age. In short, I 
consider your letter, at this time of life and under the 
circumstances, a legacy far more valuable than any 
thing pecuniary to me, notwithstanding my needs in 
that respect. The assurance that time or p! 
not abated the affectionate regard of strong early at- 
tachments is a source of continual comfort. 

“The differences in our situation and standing in 
society for the last thirty years, and the superior man- 
ner in which all the duties of your various stations 
have been performed, have inspired me with a cer- 
tain awe and respect for you which the familiarities 
of our earlier years have not been able at all times to 
overcome. It is not a little difficult sometimes to 
draw the proper line between friendship and respect. 
But it would seem as if your letters might always put 


, Seem- 


ice has 


‘a friend at ease on that point. 


‘““Speaking of the old Laus Deo—which, by-the-way, 
I fear you have no great canse to remember for good 
I have it still on hand, and have endeavored almost 
every-Sabbath for the last eighteen months to in- 


| crease therewith the praises of God in the church. 


My execution on the instrument is not quite so free 
and easy as in days gone by, but, I think, exercised 
with more feeling and judgment. 

“The lady to whom you wished me to present your 
love accepted it with much pleasure, and would re- 


| ciprocate a large share to you and your lady. 


“The same’ J. H. Bryenam.” 














The striking characteristic of the correspond- 
ence of Webster is the absence of every thing, 
both in speech and sentiment, calculated to in- 
spire unpleasant sensations, whether as toward 
the author or concerning those of whom he 
writes. Whatever the excitement of the time, 
whatever the bitterness of the political world, 
no harsh epithet escapes him, no violent per- 
sonal ailusion made. In private letters, 
where the index of the heart is most apt to be 
found, where the passions most take shape in 
nettling words, we expect to find the proofs, if 
we find them at all, of resentment, hate, morti- 
fication, spleen. They are not found in Web- 
ster’s. No envenomed ink flowed from his pen. 
Not even do we remark a trace of the morbid 
mood, which more or less takes occasional pos- 
session of all minds, and throws dismal shad- 
ows across the epistolary page. While the 
chasteness of his language borders on severity, 
through it all beam clear rays of sunshine, and 
runs a deep mellow tone of good-will toward 


18 


men. 

To say that exceptional phrases and passages 
have been expunged, or that various letters 
have been omitted, is to contradict the settled 
practice of his life, as evinced in all his public 
discourses and in his uniform deportment to- 
ward opponents in the ardor of forensic and po- 
litical debate. The evidence is not of record 
that he ever violated his rule, not to write any 
thing which he would not be willing to see in 
print the next morning. As was thought by 
Professor Sanborn before the publication of the 
Correspondence: “It is.scarcely probable that 
in the history of the world can there be found 
so many letters, speeches, and essays, covering 
such a long period of vehement political con- 
troversy, so free from personal attacks and un- 
kind cuts, as the correspondence and speeches 
of Webster. He does not even ‘ damn by faint 
praise’ or ‘hesitate dislike’ when he deals with 
an adversary.” If he makes critical allusion to 
any one, it is to elevate and crown him rather 
than to strip and pull him down. 

The value of the Correspondence is, that it 
presents us the key with which we unlock the 
door of the mansion inhabited by that stupen- 
dous intellect, and walk in to a view of the par- 
lor, the study, the kitchen of the domestic life, 
its manners and fashions. The same is true of 
the private correspondence of other eminent 
men. Ina larger sense it is true of Webster's. 
While no man of this country was ever better 
known by reputation, ever more read as a pub- 
lic character, ever more quoted in the popular 
speech, ever more admired and thronged after 
by the multitude, to be seen and heard, no man 
in whom a similar absorbing interest was felt, 
did the people ever regard as standing at such 
distance from them. Wholly unfounded as 
such a feeling was, it yet was wholly natural ; 
it had its foundation in the inevitable instincts 
of human nature. Invariably does it hold that 
in proportion as an individual towers in intel- 
lect, do the populace, however they may ad- 
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mire and support him, yet regard him as 
experiencing in common with themselves 
trials, the sympathies, the tendernesses, the 
loves of aman. Accordingly, as Webster did 
tower in intellectual stature above all others of 
the age, so did the people, though the evidence 
of his daily life was against them, and though 
they rejoiced in him as flesh and blood with 
them, yet consider him as deficient in those 
amenities and accomplishments of the heart 
without which no one is truly great. Some- 
how to the popular mind he seemed to be lo- 
cated in the serene solemn stillness of the cold 
upper region, like Jove on Olympus, whom the 
lesser gods could approach to exchange civili- 
ties, but whom mean mortals approached only 
at the peril of the imperial frown, terrible as 
death. But the letters we speak of dispel that 
stern frown, soften the cold air into summer 
day, and we shake the warm hand of a brother 
and exchange sentiments as with a friend. Or 
rather, the letters unvail our eyes, and quiet our 
imagination, and we find that that eyebrow, 
which was indeed “ to common brows what the 
dome of St. Peter is to the smaller cupolas at 
its side,” is benignant and full of gentleness, 
and that those lips from which came such mass- 
ive eloquence, massive and full of fire, also 
wreathe themselves into winning smiles and lisp 
in notes dulcet as a child’s. As in the pretty 
lines on the death of his son: 


not 
the 


“My son, thou wast my heart’s delight; 
Thy morn of life was gay and cheery; 
That morn has rushed to sudden night, 
Thy father’s house is sad and dreary. 

I held thee on my knee, my son! 

And kissed thee laughing, kissed thee weeping; 

But ah! thy little day is done, 

Thou'rt with thy angel sister sleeping.” 

In other words, the Correspondence acquaints 
us with the private character of Webster—his 
habits of thought, his cherished purposes in life, 
his modes of intercourse, his feelings, affections, 
and tastes—his sorrows, pleasures, and hopes, 
We learn something of his early misgivings and 
youthful aspirations before he had trusted the 
eagle wing to make the circuit of the heavens. 
We learn what was his style of speech in fa- 
thiliar address. We learn how great was his 
sincerity, and how utterly he was above all de- 
ceit and duplicity. ° We learn the ways of his 
humor and the manner of his sport. We learn 
with what hooks of steel he knit his friends to 
him, with what devotion he was himself bound 
to friends, and how he sorrowed when death 
came between him and those he loved. 

Apt as we ever are to adopt the notion that 
a great mind engrossed with the cares of great 
matters is neglectful of and indifferent to small 
things—the details of affairs such 
the attention of ordinary minds—we have ha- 
bitually thought of Webster as a signal instance 
in this respect. The mighty themes of Con- 


as engage 


stitutional Law, National Finance, and Revo- 
lutionary History, which, during forty years, he 
handled and moulded into admired shape, el- 
evate him into such distinction from common 
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men, that we find it difficult to conceive him 
quitting the work-shops of Vulcan to fashion 
the armor and ornaments of everyday life. Yet 
was he most observant of small things—most 
minute in his information concerning them, 
whether as related to the material world or to 
the complex social existence. His industry in 


what are called small things must have been 
native to him and early reduced to system. 
The first recorded evidence of it we find as 
early as 1804, when a law student in Boston, 
by this entry in his journal : 


“This day, in one of the rooms of the State House, 
in presence of Isaac P. Davis and Samuel Bradley and 
Timothy Dix, Jun., I examined the letters of Callen- 
dar from Jefferson. Mr. Dix told me he had often 
seen the signature of Mr. Jefferson, and on being 
asked whether he doubted that Mr. Jefferson really 
signed the letters in question, he said he did not. I 
preserve this precious confession against time of 
need.” 

Another scrap from the journal illustrates 
the nice discrimination with which he read his 
law: 

* October 1.—Finished Abbott on Shipping. A valu- 
able treatise. If C D by a proper deed authorize A 
B to execute a bond or other deed for him, A B may 
do this, either by writing C D by A B his attorney, or 
by writing A B for C D, provided he delivers the in- 
strument as the deed of C D. I prefer the former 
mode.” 

Those who characterize Webster as a gener- 
alizer, who never stooped to particulars, would 
probably generalize by calling this a distinction 
without a difference. 

He visits the Niagara Falls, and writes to a 
friend perhaps the most accurately minute and 
interesting description ever given of that won- 
der of the waters—a description so complete 
that you see not only the wonder itself but the 
frame, as it were, in which the mighty picture 
is set; the whole picturesque scene reaching 
back to the parent dake, the river banks, the 
river channels, the river islands, the bends of 
the river, the distances from point to point, the 
Rapids, the Falls, of which he thinks he has 
seen no just description, which he fears he shall 
fail to describe, but which he does describe, un- 


til we behold and hear thundering the cataract | ~. ee 51 
| science of agriculture would fill a volume. 


itself. 
He visits the West, and while the observed 
of all observers, he will yet find time to study 


what can it produce ? and how much and why ? 
and this he puts in writing. In the midst of 


professional engagements he turns aside and | 


thus gives precise instructions to his head 
farmer : 


“Mr. Weston,—You were right. 
cern or French clover. Now we must try an acre of 
Lucern with guano. We seem to have no place but 
the Cushman field. That is not exactly right, but I 
do not see that we can do better. In that field the 
best land not already sown is, I suppose, toward the 
north end. But that is rather clayey. The part next | 
to that on which the oats and clover are sown is light 
enough, but that is rather poor and lean. However, 
here we must try it and trust to guano and dishes. 
Let an acre, therefore, be immediately plowed and 


The grass is Lu- 


plowed rather deep. Put on guano in the common | 


| pacity; but ‘‘no one,” 


| tion in the highest quarters of England. 
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quantity and a good dressing of ashes with it, and sow 
the seed as soon as the weather favors. Sow in drills 
north and south. Turner will lend a hand for this 
part of the operation. You will receive by the stage. 
coach to-day twenty pounds of seed fresh from France. 
Therefore let the Lucern go ahead—‘ no mistake.’ 

“The mangel-wurzel seed, sugar beet seed, and a 
little carrot seed, will also go down to-day. I hard) y 
know any place for carrots unless there be some spot 
in the garden. We ought to raise some carrots if w; 
could find a place. One thing I forgot to mention to 
Daniel Wright. As soon as there is any rain I wish 
him to take some bone-dust and hay seed and go care. 
fully over the whole field round the piggery and scat- 
ter the dust and sow the seed on every spot. Charles 
must accompany him with a rake.” 


Webster travels through the South, and is 
the object of distinguished attention. He 
makes numerous speeches because people com- 
pel him to make them}; but he writes more let- 
ters. Among others, descriptive of places and 
things, is one from North Carolina, with a 
Shakspearian humor, beginning thus: 

“My pear Son,—‘ There is a thing, Harry, which 
thou hast often heard of and it is known to many in 
this land by the name of pitch,’ etc. We are here in 
the midst of this very thing—at the very centre of the 
tar and turpentine region.” 


He then proceeds to an accurate description 
of the process of extracting the turpentine and 


| making the tar, and winds up with the going 


price per acre of turpentine lands. 

At length, after repeated resolutions, of which 
the requirements of office and profession have 
delayed the execution, Webster, in 1839, visits 
England. As all knew, his fame had preceded 
him there. But his reception was wholly be- 
yond expectation. He went in no official ca- 
says Mr. Everett, ‘‘has 
probably ever been received with equal atten- 
Court- 
esies usually paid only to embassadors and for- 
eign ministers were extended to him. His 
table was covered with invitations to the seats 
of the nobility and gentry; and his company 
was eagerly sought at the public entertain- 
ments while he was in the country.” His let- 
ters from the various places he visited are of 
course full of interest. His observations in the 
But 
we allude to the European visit to show his 
petty observation, if it pleases, in the midst of 


the soil—to analyze it, what does it produce ? | the social brilliancy with which he was neces- 
— s 5 ; 
yze it, : 


sarily ene ompassed, And we select at random 


| from his private memoranda : 


* Beef, roasting pieces, 8d. Mutton, prime joint, 8d. 
Veal, best, Sid. Ducks, a pair, 7s. Best new pota- 
toes, 3}d to 2d. a pound. Cheshire cheese, lid. Best 
currants, 1s. a quart. Peaches, 12s. to 18s. a dozen— 
that is, 1s. to 1s. 6d. apiece. Bacon, a whole side, in- 
cluding ham and shoulder, smoked by fires from saw- 
dust, so as not to be black, but slightly brown, 6jd. a 
pound.” 


It is the prevailing notion that Webster 
| either kept no accounts, or that he had no fac- 
| ulty for keeping them; that money flowed in 
}upon him and flowed away from him; and 
| that he neither knew whence it came nor whith- 
erit went. That by hard labor he earned much 
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and spent much, and out of the abundance of his 
heart, which was not stranger to his purse, gave 
much is true; but it is also true that, until the 


later years of his life, he kept a correct account | 


of his professional receipts. Inthe volumes of 
correspondence ten years of this account are 
given, not years in which he received most or 
in which he received least, but such as are per- 
haps designed to show an average. It is a mat- 
ter of interest to know the amount of his aver- 
age earnings. Sums less than $10 are exclud- 


ed. For the year ending Angust, 1819, being 


° . . ' 
the third year of his removal from Portsmouth 


to Boston, the amount was $15,181. For the 
year ending September, 1833, $8212. 
this last the accountant writes: 
and concluded this September 9. 
year's work, 


‘*Thus done 
A very poor 
Nullification kept me out of the 
Supreme Court all last winter.” 

Thus much in answer to the commonly re- 


ceived opinion that Webster was not a man of 
particulars—that he did not live in the world of | 


ordinary mortals, familiar with the lesser facts, 
and sensible of their importance. Indeed, as 
he exceeded others in great things so did he in 
the small. It was his little knowledge, if you 
may say so, which constituted or completed his 
greatness. It was his little inspirations drawn 
from the minor and seemingly inconsequential 
matters which gave certain wing to his genius 
when it took the flights of the skies and held 
captive the gazing world below. Not till the 
mean vapors rising from swamp, stream, and 
sea combine with the noble sun is produced the 
rainbow; and Webster’s eloquence was but the 


combination of the vapors of fact with the efful- | 


gence of a solar intellect. 

No view of this man is at all complete unless 
regard be had to his love of the grand and beau- 
tiful in nature, and his fondness of outdoor 
exercise, either in tilling his farm with a kind 
of wedded devotion to the soil, or in those fa- 
vorite amusements—traversing the forest and 
field with gun in hand, following the brook for 
the shy trout, or boating upon the deep blue 
sea, whose s 


tately motion and eternal resonance 
Web- 
ster not only loved the natural world, but he 
grew into most intimate acquaintance with it. 
He knew every spot of his farms at Franklin 
and Marshfield ; knew the particular character 
of the soil; knew how each hill rose and looked 
on each plain or lowland; knew all the undu- 
lations; knew all the trees. It has been said: 
‘‘his face warmed to a fine tree as to the face 
of a friend.” He planted trees and gave them 
names in memory of beloved children—planted 
his grief in the soil, as if he would cultivate it 
like something sacred, until it grew and blos- 
somed into resurrected beauty of life, and re- 
communed with him in the charming voices of 
nature. 

However engrossed with the weighty mat- 
ters of law and state; however loud rang the 
applause for his triumphs in the forum, the 
Senate, and Cabinet, his thoughts ever 
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never ceased to be cordial to his spirit. 


and 


Under | 


anon were wandering back like some venturous 
pilgrim bird to its native zone, to the 
woodlands, the brooks, and the * unplanted 

”* at Marshfield. He panted to put off the 
robes of profession and office and get into the 

pure air of the quiet country, as the school-b 
anticipates his holiday; and hour 
|came that he could do so there seemed to. be 
an audible exchange of salutations between hi 
and all nature around. Then the severe dig 
nity of the grave Senator departed from him as 
the gray shades of morning before the breaking 
sunlight. Then it was that he was full of life 
jand glee. Then it was that the children of all 
the household and all the neighborhood re 
joiced; for ‘‘he ran and leaped and shouted, 
| yea, made the woods ring with his merry peals 
of laughter.” 

It is this intimate alliance, not uncommon, 
| of great genius with the playfulness and simplic 
ity of the child that above all else lends interest 
to the study and contemplation of distinguished 
| character. 


back 


sea 


when the 


It is, indeed, only by considering 
| character in this twofold view that we come to a 
| just estimate of it, and praise or admire discrim- 
|inatingly and sincerely. ‘* Webster's Works,” 
so-called, are truly replete with surpassing in 
| terest —noble objects of contemplative study. 
| Still, taken alone, they are but the lofty mount 
| ains, snow-clad and sunlit—the ranges of hills 
thrown against the sky—the primeval forests 
}and majestic rivers—sublime works of nature 
alone, but sublimer yet and melting into the 
beautiful when seen in their union with the val 
leys, the outspread plains, the tributary streams, 
the meadow, copse, and lawn. It is the Private 


| Correspondence, together with other glimpses of 
the private life, which fills up the scene with the 
pencil’s finer touches, and completes the trans- 


¢cendent picture. We read the common biog- 
raphy and the speeches and orations therein re 
ferred to in vain for a knowledge of the man. 
Those acquaint us with the imperial mind; 
these—the Letters—instruct us of the anima 
ting heart, and add to the deep tones of the ca- 
thedral organ the 
human voice. 


soft flute harmonies of the 


The most noticeable feature, it may be, of 
the Correspondence is the general silence that 
pervades it concerning the author’s own efforts. 
While all other tongues are sounding of his ex- 
ploits, his is still. Or if he breaks the silence, 
he does so with such moderation and modesty 
that refinement even could not torture the allu- 
sion into a ray of vanity. The mention when 
made is rather to give credit to others, and to 
relieve and diminish the magnificence of hi 
own structures, Of the argument in 1818 in 
the Dartmouth College case, in defense of his 
alma mater, and now a bulwark of defense for 
every other similar institution in the land, which, 
according to Dr. Goodrich, was of such singu- 
lar logic that Mr. Justice Story, who, at the 
opening of the case, had prepared himself with 
pen in hand to take copious notes, yet sat hour 
after hour transfixed in the same attitude with- 
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out taking a note, because his reason was so| ‘*No one,” says Mr. March, “who was pn 
held in captivity; and which caused Joseph | present can understand the excitement of ¢} 
Hopkinson, the associate counsel, to write to! scene. No one who was can convey an ad 
I yana 
Mr. Brown to place an inscription over the col- | quate description of it. No word-painting « 
lege door, ‘* Founded by Eleazer Wheelock, re- | convey the deep, intense enthusiasm, the r 
founded by Daniel Webster,” of that effort; | ential attention of that vast assembly 
- y,1 
while others wrote from Washington: ‘‘ Mr. | ner transfer to canvas their earnest, eag 
Webster closed a legal argument of great power | awe-struck countenances. Though langnage 
£ f iguag 
by a peroration which charmed and melted his | were as subtle and flexible as thought, it sti 
audience ;” he wrote to Chief Justice Smith, of | would be impossible to represent the full idea 
New Hampshire: “ Our college case has been | of the scene.” Writing of this speech to Mr 
i ] to M 
argued. I opened the case with most of the | Mason, Webster says : 
principles and authorities on which we relied at 
Exeter. Your notes I found to contain the} busy with the Court, and paying no attention to t 
whole matter.” debate, which was going on sluggishly in the Senat 
The ingenious arguments in 1817 and 1821, | Without exciting any interest. Happening to have 
a lef f the K ‘st itl th nothing to do for the moment in court, I went into th 
) sfense » Kennistons : . “ . ~ 
> né -_< cren of the Aennistons and the other | genate. and Mr. Hayne, so it turned out, just then aros¢ 
in defense of Judge Prescott, less celebrated, | When he sat down my friend said he must be a 
perhaps, only because the occasions were in-| swered, and I thought so too, and being thus got in, 
ferior; his oration at Plymouth, in 1820, in | thought I must go through. 


“The whole matter was quite unexpected. I 


writing of which John Adams said: ‘ Mr. But much as we may admire this reticence 
surke is no longer entitled to the praise—the | of self in respect to subjects of such gene 
most consummate orator of modern times. This | and permanent interest, the reader of the Cor 
oration will be read five hundred years hence | respondence can not avoid a continual feeling 
with as much rapture as it was heard. It ought | of disappointment in not meeting with more 
to be read at the end of every century, and, in- | and fuller allusions to these monuments of 
deed, at the end of every year for ever and | tellectual power—monuments more enduring 
ever ;” the eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, in| than brass—which so rose into size and sym- 
1826, pronounced by an eminent orator as “‘his| metry at the bidding of the founder. We 
best oratorical effort ;” his orations at the laying | would, if possible, know something of the sul 
of the corner-stone, and at the completion of | tile process of mind by which those glorious cre 
the Bunker Hill Monument, of the first of which | ations were spoken into existence. We would, 
it has been thought enough to say, “ Happy the | if possible, mark the point and line at whi 
eyes that saw that most glorious gathering! | Webster, in his ascents, passed from the mai 
Happy the ears that heard the heart-stirring | ordinary to the man supreme. We would, it 
strain!” and of the other, ‘‘ The majestic shaft | possible, learn whence and how came, and of 
seemed invested with a mysterious life; and | what magic potency was that Moses’s rod at 
men held their breath as if*a solemn voice was} whose command such living waters gushed 
about to come down from its towering summit.” | from the rock that to others was but dry and 
His argument to the jury, in 1830, in the Knapp | barren. Vain wish! More perplexed the in 
case, characterized by Choate as ‘‘a more dif-| quiry the more pursued ; an inquiry never to b 
ficult and higher effort of mind” than what} answered because incapable of answer. Here 
is termed his more famous ‘Oration for the | Webster leaves us as he always leaves us—with 
Crown ;” his elaborate speeches on the cur-| as much light upon the subject as possible. 
rency in 1837-38, which won for him that re- | Through the entire Correspondence there 
markable tribute of homage in Boston of which | runs a sad, melancholy interest ; swift, tremu 
it was affirmed ‘‘ the armies of Napoleon could | lous shades of various depth that chase in im 
not coerce it, the wealth of the Indies could not | patient succession over the broad sunlit land 
buy it, but freely, joyously was it paid;” these | seape—an interest so touching that we scarce- 
and many other discourses, which came suc-| ly close the volumes till finished. Nor then, 
cessively like superior radiations of light upon|as at the end of a romance, do we dry our 
the public mind, and kept their author’s praises | tears; for on the way we have visited actual 
a continuous utterance from the people's lips and | graves, and seen them close on every thing 
the people's press—so far as the Private Corre- | that was lovely and promising in youth, or fair 
spondence contributed to save them—would have | and useful in manhood and womanhood. 
found oblivion at their birth. Bythe oratorhim-| Some exceptions there are, but too painfully 
self, if mentioned at all, they are not mentioned | general is the rule that the destiny of the great 
other than as very unimportant performances. | is to transmit to posterity only the shadow of 
Then as to that greatest speech—the Reply | their names, if even that, except as their names 
to Hayne—called, in a higher and better sense | go down to the ages with their works.. An Ad- 
than Demosthenes’s greatest, “the Oration for | ams, a Pitt, a Quincy flourish in their sons. 
the Crown,” so many have been the eulogiums | Not so the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the 
passed upon it that it were idle to attempt its | Franklins, the Burkes, the Johnsons, the Chan- 
characterization as a piece of oratory by any | nings, the Clays, the Napoleons. Not so with 
single quotation, unless we quote from the de-| Webster. More unhappy even than all prede- 
scription of one who, it is understood, heard it: | cessors in greatness, he seemed, as it has fall- 
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en to no others, to be stripped, piece by piece, 


of the companionship of the ‘dear kindred 
blood,” all the way on through his matchless 
way of life, until, gray-haired and weary, he 
wandered almost alone to the undiscovered 
country. 

Daniel Webster at the age of twenty-six, 
just as the career of his fame was dawning, 
married the daughter of Rev. Elijah Fletcher, 
of Hopkinton, New Hamsphire—a lady who, 
according to Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, pos- 
sessed ‘‘a high order of mind, united with 
such sweetness of disposition, unaffected, frank, 
and winning manners, that no one could ap 
proach her without wishing to know her, and 
no one could know her well without loving 
her.” The first-born of this marriage was a 
daughter who bore her mother’s name—Grace, 
a child who, says Mrs. Lee, ‘‘at the age of 
three or four years old, was wonderfully intel 
ligent and a most agreeable companion. There 
was no one in so much demand as the little 
Grace, her mother’s friends constantly sending 
for her, and delighting themselves with her 
sweet simplicity, and, if such an expression be 
Her young 
soul seemed to dwell very near the author of 
her being. Not only did ‘ Heaven lie about 
her in her infancy,’ but she knew that God was 
ilways with her. Another peculiarity was the 
tenderness she felt for the poor and unhappy. 
Beggars were frequent at this time, and beg- 
ging from door to door was not forbidden. 
Grace would never consent that an asker for 
charity should be sent away empty. She would 
bring them herself into the house, see that their 
wants were supplicd, comfort them with the 
ministrations of her own little hands and the 
tender compassion of her large gray eyes. If 
her mother ever refused, those eyes would fill 
with tears, and she would urge their requests so 
perseveringly that there was no resisting her.” 

This child, thus interesting, and at an age 
thus early, following in quite unbroken proces- 
sion the deaths of Webster's father, who lived 
only to hear his son’s first voice in public, of his 
mother, of his sisters, and the daughter of his 
brother, the afflicted son, brother, and parent, 
with a grief past consolation, carried to her 
grave. Then were born to him others, Charles, 
Julia, Edward, Fletcher. But the arrows of the 
Archer still flew thick about him. Another 
child is buried, a son. Then the amiable mo- 
ther of his children and conscious sharer of his 
joysandtriumphs. Then that only and beloved 
brother whom he saw in his coffin, with ‘‘ a white 
forehead, a tinged cheek, a complexion clear as 
heavenly light!” <A near friend, Mr. Everett, 
names a daughter for the little Grace, his first- 
born, and that namesake, coming to the age of 
her whose name she took and acting in the same 
way, the same part in the family circle is loved 
and lost. A grand-daughter takes also the 
name of Grace, and living to a like age and 
possessed of a similar loveliness, numbers the 


allowed, her infantile sagacity. 


third not permitted to preserve tl 
lamented wife. Then falls the 
the fields of Mexico. Him soon foll 
complished sister and only di : 
one child alone in whose arms, and soothed 
whose presence, the honore 1, stricken fath 
himself could die. And now he, t 
has fallen, though fallen surely 
parent would have wished, if need be, 
fall—a willing sacrifice on the altar of 
Union upon whose broken and d 
ments he prayed he might not behold the sun 
heaven shining. 

Thus passed and gone are they all 


shonored fr: 


what a wreck and mournful wasting 
noble stock! Almost are we led to ex 
**Now smooth'd with sand and leveled by the fi 

No fragment tells where once the wonder st 
But ah! how great a mistake were that. F 
Webster, thou livest still. And while writter 
language remains, will live thy name untarnis] 
ed, and undisputed thy sway and influence. N 
for this age alone was the part perforr 
thee. Measured by no honor of the R 
unattained is the duration of thy servic 
ready the smoke of partisan warfar 
away and the detractions of contempor: 
ambition silenced, we see thee a fixed star, of 
magnitude first, in the firmament of Fame 
ready a proud and grateful country, ir 
anew by the recorded strains of thy mat 
eloquence, has gathered up thy seattered ash« 
into History’s sacred urn. There will they re 
n ‘undisturbed repose, treasured by the lover 
of pure Literature, by the lovers of noble Re 
son, by the lovers of civil and religious Liberty 
There will they remain, a perpetual inspiration, 
a life-giving power, a main-spring of humai 
action by whose unfailing fidelity in th 

* Ages hence 
Shall that thy lofty scene be acted o’ 


s 
states unborn and accents yet unkn 


ANTAGONISMS. 
1. 
TTNO strive with adverse fortunes, to walk ove: 
the world’s highway with feet that bleed, to 
break one’s way through thorny brambles that 
rend at every step, and yet remain sweet at th¢ 
core, gentle, pitiful, magnanimous, this inde¢ 
isabravework. Notours, in sooth, butof grace 


} 


men may not heed it, but the cloud of witness¢ 
smile approval. 

This was true of Grace Rimar, a woman, as 
her name shows, aged twenty-five, a musici 
by profession. On week-days she gave lessons 
on Sundays she sang at St. Stephen’s—as neat 
a cathedral as is apt to happen in America, 
hardly yet risen to the mightiest force of arc! 
tecture. If vastness, however, could entitle a 
city to any such wondrous voice, speaking wit! 
massive front and ascending tower and airy pin 
nacle the best aspirations of the race, Brooktown 
was certainly entitled to such. 

Grace Rimar brought a strange mox 
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Stephen’s upon this especial Sunday. She 
shrank from new faces and new acquaintance 
with that peculiar shrinking which is the protest 
of nerves overstrained already against any fur- 
ther drain upon their exhausted treasury. Not 
that she was apt to pet these nerve-fantasies 
either; usually no treatment was too severe ; 
she failed to blame herself in this instance, how- 
ever. She took her usual place within the re- 
cess, whose red curtains screened the singers 
from view at will, and which just now threw a 
color upon Miss Rimar’s cheek, not apt to be 
there, since women such as she rarely have that 
pink in the veins which tends to pretty tinting. 
With this borrowed light on her cheek, and a 
real lustre in her eyes that expressed some mem- 
ory deeply graven on a heart which knew not 
the vice of forgetfulness, she glanced past the 
organ until her eyes rested full upon an oriel 
window that lighted the loft with changing lus- 
tres as the sun passed up the sky. The centre 
of this window was a St. Cecilia, with yellow 
hair outblown from a face of ecstasy, and taper- 
ing fingers trembling against the legendary harp- 
strings. But whatever music might be to the 
soul of Grace Rimar the pictured saint could 
not move her so. The illuminated lettering cit 
cling the saint told the story briefly: 

FRANCES Ratpu Apnot, Organist of this Church 

35 years 

Her heart trembled, the lustre ‘in her eyes 
crystallized into choicer than diamonds — the 
A form 
tall, worn with many a vigil—a sallow face, 
whose spiritual eyes lighted it as no flush of 
health could there before the organ 
with its manifold pipes, its Gothic shafts fretted 
with gilt and surmounted with device of cheru- 
bim, sat and played the translucent harmonies 
that had floated for thirty-five years through 
the arches overhead. Also she heard the mas- 
ter’s voice saying, in the old bright way: 
**Courage, Grace, courage! It is only a 
question of time. You are a born musician.” 

Oh the gentle heart that had helped her! 
oh the brave hand that had been so willing to 
lift her over the world’s rocky highway had it 
been able! 


tears of one that remembers always. 


do—sat 


Some one stumbling in the door of the organ | 


loft—a progress forward, making one sensible of 
every pillar and obstacle in the way—two small 
tables meant to hold scores, what not, and three 
benches overturned —the new organist, John 
Weymouth. 

He stumbled, too, against Grace Rimar’s ten- 
der vision of the forever-gone—shivered it to 
atoms. ‘The woman's nature rose up in instan- 
taneous recoil. With resentment and antag- 
onism quivering in every nerve, she looked at the 
man who was to take the place of her dead master. 

A massive figure, whose shoulders needed 
their squareness for the heavy throat, like a 
pillar. The face was per contra. Lines some- 
what cold but clear, and fine as well—lively 
eyes, almond-shaped, throwing off light, deign- 
ing not, it seemed, to absorb the meaning or 
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retain the remembrance of any thing at whi 
they looked. The complexion was delicat; 
like that of a woman; woman-like also wa. 
the rose-flush that tinted it. John Weymouth 
showed by this last that he was young enough 
to have a vast deal to learn, however he might 
fancy otherwise, as youth is apt to do. 

Would his music at all annul the vehemen; 
protest that arose in Grace at this antithesis + 
the memory of her master? Muffled, chaotic. 
inscrutable was the answer vouchsafed by th 
organ chords, wandering like uneasy spirits up 
and down the arches, speaking not peace n 
finding it, though such would seem to be theiy 
search. St. Stephen’s recked not of such clam 
or until now. Except that the congregati: 
below was used to let the choir do as it pleased 
and take its own head, it would have risen i; 
rebellion. As it was, it twisted in its pews a 
little—then, since it had no other resource, t 
the music for granted. 

Not so Miss Rimar. The fiery rebellion that 
was a part of her rose in its bitterest velie 
She sang her best, however, becaus 


mence, 
it was her fashion as well as her conscience s 
to do, but with the last notes of the crystal-clea 
soprano, her gift, that, rising above the lum 
bering organ chords, carried its prayer on sil 
ver wings ‘of harmony upward, her determina 
tion wastaken, St. Stephen’s should know her 
no more. 

This resolve must have been written legib] 
upon her face, for as she passed 
choir boys plucked at her dress. 
down at the little saintly face. 

‘** Good-by, Jamie, dear!” 

** Are you never coming back ?” murmured 
the tender lips, with that prescient instinct that 
belongs to children, 

‘*Never, Jamie; but you to m 
every Saturday evening for your lesson just th 
same.” 

And smiling with a kind of tender pity that 
made children prone to like her, Miss Rimar, 
after a swift fashion peculiar to herself, went 


out one of th 
She lox 


IKE 


can come 


down the steep descent that led from the organ 
loft as if upborne on wings. 

When John Weymouth had sounded the last 
chord of his inscrutable music—hard to under- 
stand as a diverse language—he looked up to 
see his chaperon, ‘*‘ Miss Maria,” as most peo 
ple called her, standing beside him. Old 
enough to be wiser, she yet pranked herself 
with the airs of youth, Perhaps, indeed, to b 
a woman is to claim perpetual youth. Francé 
declares the axiom, and America has the choi 
of accepting if she chooses, 

Weymouth rose, beaming and deferential, 
holding his own meantime ; reserved, guarded, 
rarely losing his self-consciousness. For hi 
was young; and it is only years, with natures 
such as his, that bring mellowness and teach 
perfect courtesy. 

‘Miss Maria,” however, was all sweetness. 
As they walked together, after a few wary 
questions on Weymouth’s part (he was prone 








to finesse about trifles in a fashion Indicrous to 
witness), he asked, in tones of chilly caution 
belonging to this mood: 
‘‘The soprano has the best voice of any. 
think they called her Miss Rimar ?” 
Weymouth attached immense importance to 
.. Whatever else failed these impressed 
He rarely forgot a name. 
Maria responded, flouting: ‘* Yes, 
Rimar. She right to a good 
Her mother was a singer.” 
‘O1ly” 
Weymouth: dropped the subject as if it had 
been a red-hot coal. That crescendo **O!” of 
his, dropping into diminuendo, 


names. 

him. 
Miss 

Grace has a 


yoice, 


expressed as 
much in its way as the famous one of Giotto. 
Family was his test of character, his ultimatum, 
most pitiful weakness. 
here he failed of being an American. 
The next Sunday found John Weymouth at 
his post, but Grace Rimar’s clear soprano was 


American-born, 


missing. A volunteer substitute took her place, 
the eye testified. As for the testimony of 
the ear, that declared Grace Rimar’s place va- 
cant, in spite of substitute. 
Jamie brought his little fair face every Sat- 


urday evening to Miss Rimar, whom the end of 


week found exhausted to all but the last 
d of endurance, and this she saved to give 
Jamie his lesson. 

Presently, in lieu of the latter, came a note 

inted in capitals, child fashion : 

iy 


Grace piled a basket with oranges, bought a 
sy of pansies at a flower-stand on her way, 
id so came to Jamie’s house. The mothe: 
ypened the door for her. 

“Mr. Weymouth is here.” 

Miss Rimar wrinkled her forehead, looked 
lisconcerted, but came in. Her quick ear 
aught Jamie’s familiar treble, and the deepe 
tones of a man’s voice. 

“T will go in here,” 
imperiousness, “until he is gone.” 


r 


said Grace, with soft 


Jamie’s mother, dubious, followed her visitor, 
The door being opened between the two rooms, 
Grace had no choice but to listen. Weym 
was repeating in loud recitativo: 


uth 


** And he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb. Inthe midst of the street of it, and 
on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her 
fruit every month.” 


Grace would have risen at this and flown to 
the child’s bedside ; for she who had compassed 
all tones knew that those of Weymouth’s were 
those we keep for the dying. The immortal 
city was near for the little saintly soul that had 
been more than dear. Shivering she kept her 
seat. The low chanting voice, infinitely soft, 
yet flowing, seemed to fill the ear and heart and 
quiet to ravished content. 

When the chapter was said there was a faint 
whisper: 
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**Mr. Weymouth, play for me.’ 
Tl 


the room. 


as a little melodeon in one corner of 
Grace just heard Weymouth take 
his place at it. No lumbering : gainst the furni 
If there was a ni the world 

into which John Weymouth fitted—this being 
problematical and 
clear as an angel’s hymn was the music that 
Weymouth made 
He who blundered be 
all music, he who failed because 


render the harmonies that contended like mighty 


ture here, 1e il 


it was the sick room, 


at tl melodeon. 


} 


> worn 
cause he was greater tl 


an 


no mortal could 


spirits imprisoned within his breast, could yet 
e of Faith had taught him 
the peace which God keeps for those who lov 
Grace Rimar, within, hun, 

] hat 


She could have 
vehement antagonism that had 


render what the voi 


him. 
shame, 
the man who had come in 
stead, 
Rising, then, she 
Jamie, bask 
pulses fluttered, he 


. rhe 

looked up quiet with a g 
taking the small hand, h« 
What ne Surely ot 
Even while Weymouth 
passed. 

Miss Rimar put the posy of pansies in the 
small hand, then set tl ranges table. 


twelve manner of 


gravity. Grace, 
in detaining grasp 
ter than 
played the child’s soul 


there here. 


on the 
The tree of life was bearing 
fruits, and all for littl 

Weymouth came over to the bedside. 
ouched ce 
vowed his head to Ja 


Jamie. 

He 

t hands a moment 

I mie’s 

ing, thought the litt 
‘You are better 

nits } 


ep. 
in I,” said Wey- 
t of his 
however it willed otherwise. 


here 


+} 2, 
to Grace, in that re 


outh itive voice 
that won the ear, 

The next Sunday there wi 
Miss Rima 
‘s; nature had warned 
ntment held deeper mean- 
There are forces bey 
nd ashes may not 


rules the Universe. 


s no need of the 


volunteer substitute r came to her 


own again at St. Stephen’s; 
Recoil and res 
ing than she knew. 
antagonisms. Dust : 


against the Power that 


her. 
1 
ond 


contend 


Il. 
es that seem bald of incident; 
‘We ll, we ll 
this is a hard world to live ir. I have done 
nothing but drudge, drudge” for ten, twenty, 
Where i 
ry lanet of ours 
} 


There are lis 
there are ] eople who will tell you, * 


thirty years, as the case may be. 
the fault? Blame not this p 
for this, I pray you; let it go free 
the trouble where it belongs. 


and place 
If your life is 
barren, O man or woman, it is you who are t 
blame! 

Grace Rimar’s life was never one of those that 
make complaint of barrenness. It teems so with 
incident, overbrims so with vivid romances, that 
I pause as a child paus 
of a picture-book, puzzled which first to choose 
for his pleasure. But I am not writing for you 
pleasure or for mine. I speak from the stress 
of necessity as did ‘*‘ the Ancient Mariner.” 

This, then, is Grace Rimar’s parlor. 


es over the brilliant pages 


Its 
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colors are deep rose and white; purity and 
warmth. There is a pendent light, with an 
illuminated shade showing glimpses of the Ori- 
ent. Camels carrying veiled beauties over des- 
rt spaces; swarthy Arabs as pioneers; dancing- 
girls treading slow measures to barbaric music ; 
glimpses of street-life, jutting casements over- 
head, and a lady riding below, with the ever- 
present veil blown aside for the instant, that one 
may see the eyes are dark, the hair a rippling 
( How is 


Its endless roses 


mass floating over rounded contours. 
it the East enchants one so? 
and nightingales bloomed and sang for us in the 
long ago of childhood, and so it wins us forever. 

Though there are no paintings elsewhere, 
the light striking through these gay medallions 
makes an atmosphere of pictures throughout 
the room. They seem by some illusion to mul- 
tiply themselves. A gallery could not cope with 
one effect of the silver-tinted wall-paper and the 
light diffusing itself through the circle of shining 
pictures, 

Grace Rimar foved brightness. But only of 
late had it come to her. A tiny room up in an 
attic, oven-hot in summer, arctic zone in win- 
ter, had been her belonging heretofore. She 
was beginning to prosper now, to accumulate 
omewhat. She could invite the choir at St. 
Stephen’s to a musical evening safely, and quite 
afford something by way of refreshment. Hos- 

Miss Rimar’s 
nature ; she was nothing if not hospitable. She 
was nicely dressed, too, to-night; by no means 
imply though, that wasn’t her affectation. She 
liked jewels that glimmered, tinkling fringes as 
well, of pearl or jet—and all bright warmi colors. 
She and the flowers agreed here. 


pitality was one of the outgoes of 


Speaking of flowers, there was a rustic basket 
winging in the one window, its chief ornament 
a moss rose-bush which had flowered into twin 
buds, delicately lovely as only moss*buds may be. 
These same had been well watched and tended, 
and were already disposed of. One was for 
John Weymouth, the other for Mr. De Lancey 
1 somewhat curious genius, who, when it suited 
him, sang with the choir on Sundays. For this 
musical department was somewhat of a melange, 
besides the regular singers there were amateurs 
who came and went as they liked. 

Indeed this same choir was a little world in 
itself. De Lancey was its musical ditterateur, 
if one may say so without offense, since I may 
not say virtuoso, in its best meaning. And 
hould we use a word otherwise? Only a tol- 
erable composer himself, he yet knew the mas- 
ters of all nations. Sometime or other he 
meant to compile a History of the Progress of 
Music. It would be erudite indeed; the lives 
of all the great composers were at his finger- 
ends as well as their music. He was not hand- 
ome; I think women liked him, or would have 
done so if they had got the chance, for he had 
a pure heart, a rigid conscience, and a rare sia- 
cerity. 

Mr. De Lancey came in upon 
casion with Beatrix, a blonde 


the present oc- 
who had been 
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Grace Rimar’s substitute when she had left St. 
Stephen’s in strange recoil from the new organ- 
ist. Beatrix said, as soon as she had kissed 
Grace (never blame women for kissing one 
another; they haven’t the art of shaking 
hands) : 

**Is Mr. Weymouth coming ?” 

**So he said.” 

Grace laid a slight stress upon the word 
“said,” from which one might infer that possibly 
Mr. Weymouth did not keep his promises iney- 
itably. 

Whatever might be true of Mr. De Lance, 
all women liked John Weymouth. Other me 
might be politer, might pay them more delica 
and devout attentions, which John Weym 
ignored, though no man was more courte 
than he when such chanced to be his mo 
But, however it was, women liked him obst 
nately well. Because that he was handsome: 
because that he had youth? because that he had 
family? Partly so, I suppose; but I verily | 
lieve, most of all in that, when every thing w 
said and done, he had something bafiling a 
inscrutable in his personality. His music 
a part of him here; which no woman 
quite understand; and so each one found he 


could 


self fascinated even against her will. 

By-and-by, when the rest had all come, cam 
Weymouth—he hada freak of being late, usual] 
staying away until every body gave him up. | 
might better have staid altogether, forhe brought 
in cold arctic od, it 
that nothing could thaw. 


| 
| 
} 


comfort—an mor seem 


Grace did her part as hostess, but certainl; 
failed to draw him out—so every body shivered ; 
for this their influenc 
wherever he came; and nobody knew exactly 
why the pretty parlor felt so chilly, with a bright 
fire snapping and sparkling beneath the whit 
lilies of the low carven mantle. 

Presently the music began. 
matter of course. 


man’s moods carried 


Grace led, as : 
The chords she struck seem¢ 
familiar to them all, but they dimly guessed why. 
Not so the musician Weymouth. Summer— 
warm, splendid, vivid—flushed into his face, 
and infused itself into his mien, as he came for- 
ward and leaned low over Grace. She had 
touched other than the instrument—a human 
heart. 

The music was a symphony of his own, played 
over a month ago. His own, yet how trans- 
formed! When he had played it the chords 
had lumbered along in intricate labyrinths as 
usual; threads of thought leading him whither 
none knew; ideas playing hide-and-go-seck. 
Under Grace Rimar’s touch the thoughts shone 
out bright and clear, as stars when a wind, keen 
yet loving, disperses clouds; bares the sky t 
its innermost depths, and shows it pulsating w ith 
ten thousand fires. 

When the mistress had left the instrument, 
Beatrix succeeding, Weymouth, setting a chair 
for Grace, bent low over her, all deference and 
humility. Something deeper than vanity—and 
his vanity was profound—had found gratifica- 














tion. The woman had pleased him to his 
heart’s core. 

‘You have a memory, 
Gracie”—the name spoken in accents of honey 
—‘‘or did you write out the score as I played ?” 


Grace, taking a port-folio from a table at hand, 


wonderful 





drew forth a scrap of paper from one of the 
pockets. Weymouth laughed low with glee. 
A brace of bars and twenty notes, it may be, 
notched on.them, it seemed at random; but 
the entire thought of the intricate and massive 
music of the symphony was enshrined behind 
the hurly-burly of the roughly grouped notes, 
dashed down by an impetuous pencil on the 
spot. 

“You are not displeased ?” 
She knew better. ‘This was to draw him out, 
of course. ) 

**T feel highly honored, Miss Grace,” respond- 
ed John Weymouth. 

Grace extended her hand for the paper. Her 


heart, throbbing, whispered, ‘* Will he give it} : 


back?” John held it tight. She would not 
forget for many a day the firm, tenacious press- 
ure of the thumb upon the surface. 

“‘T may keep this as a memento?” 

**Such a scrawl, Mr. Weymouth !” 

That was all she wanted. For this she had 
saved the scrap, knowing he would ask for it 
some day. John slowly, 
placed the same within his left breast-pocket, 
with his choicest air of gaHantry. 
tea and coffee came in, and Grace went to serve 
them out. 

It was a treat to see Grace perform the sim- 
ple offices of hospitality. 
it is the naive, child-hearted nature that does 
them best. Polish your manners until they 
shine with the chill lustre of your jewels and 


jer : 
and with ostentation, 


Then the 


I say simple, because 


frosted silver, yet find yourself unlearned in that | 


loveliest art of courtesy which gives it very best 
—less or more—and if any thing be lacking the 
warm heart so overbrims the want you find the 
entertainment queenly. By-and-by, just before 
the people went, Grace said to Weymouth : 

“Come and see my rose-buds.” 

He followed her to the swinging basket. 
** Exquisite !” was his comment over the buds. 

“The prettiest is for you,” said she. 

Weymouth flushed with delight, and repeat- 
ing after her, child fashien: 

“The prettiest! I choose the one next to 
me—that’s nearest my heart.” 

Grace plucked and gave. Was it pure in- 
nocence ? was it a womanish fear of compro 
mising herself? was it from a wish to prove her 
power and tantalize the man that she said : 

‘The other is for Mr, De Lancey ?” 

The sky darkened, the manner changed. I 
think Weymouth would have tossed the bud 
back to Grace had he so dared. He did not 


fail to be signally rude, however, and the en- 


suing conversation was simply extraordinary. 
This was its pith: 

Most people have the peculiarity of liking 
roses ; for Weymouth, he could find but little to 


ANTAGONISMS. 


Miss | 


asked Grace. | 





admire in the idiculou 





n— 
the floral kingdom, pronoun 
grossly imperfect. Moss-buds capped the cli 
max—a double freak to be accounted for by no 


process of reasoning whatever. 








with accumulated indignation : 


** Of course Miss Rimar liked t] M 


em. Musical 
geniuses” (with infinite scorn in the inflect 
*“were always eccentric.” 

Miss Rimar here meekly interposed that, a 
Mr. Weymouth had started with the proposition 
that ** most people” had the peculiarity of liking 

| roses, that the word “eccentric” in this case could 
hardly belong to her, as he might find on aj 
| plying to Worcester. At this quiet retort Wey 

pened a batter 
ght like rose 


» would on 


mouth shifted his gun and 
| shameful to the last degree: ¢ 
| till the end of time, if in futur 


refrain from criticisin 





g his music. 





Miss Rimar made no defense; matters wer 
ond that; but her face would have touched 
art of stone. 

** What is the trouble ?” laugh 
from where he sat, by 


! ling the company with some 











the piano-forte at which 


1¢ had been rega 





fragments of Egyptian music, ancient as 
Pyramids, and just as incomprehensible. 
‘She has criticised my music and called 


a scamp,” deposed the hopeful John; and v 





these two falsehoods on his lips, he foi l 
| hat, carefully deposited the bud within—the 
was freezing outside—and took his departu 


muttering that he was ‘‘ much oblige 


Weymouth, you see,-had three bad qualities. 
He was vastly vain, intolerably jealous, tremen- 


lously selfish. One must use 


superlatives 
describing him, since his faults, like his virtues, 


were intense. 
for De Lancey, who 
by this was stringing together an absurd m 


The remaining bud was 


ley, which he solemnly and in good faith d 


clared to be selections from the somewhat lim 
ited musical repertoire of the ‘* Hottentots.” 
Grace hardly carried out her name in present 
ing her floral offering. Holding it forth she 
uttered the one word—* Here!” 
De Lancey received the tribute—to 


supposed—with a somew 





his mu 


sical genius as he 
stiff but very devout bow, as if he had said, “I 
am not above an humble tribute of admirat 
| ‘*I gave the other to Mr. Weymouth,” said 
Grace, forlornly, splitting upon both Scylla and 
Charybdis on one and the same evening. 
Imagine Mr. De Lancey’s delight! But ne 
you shall think of nothing and nobody but Grace, 
now that they had all gone and left her alone in 
the pretty parlor of white and rose—colors, I 
| hold, that express purity and warmth ; for there 
is never a tint in nature that has not its human 
correlative. ‘The man who appreciates this truth 
thoroughly and keenly, and writes it on canvas, 
is your king of color. All hail to him! 
| Ido not wish, however, that you should think 
| of Grace Rimar sitting all alone in the tender 
| light of the tinted room, with its pictures of the 
| Orient cast upon the silver-papered walls—I do 


ition. 
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not wish you to think of her if it is to pity her.| Him! Ye behold in vain the joy of the dead 


Do you pity the sky when its gray, black clouds 
are marshaled in battle-array, peals of thunder, 
flashes of lightning, torrents of rain? You 
know is born thereof a heaven of peace, a glory 
of sunlight, a crown of jewels for every flower 
that blooms. Do you pity the earth when the 
keen March winds search out its finest crevice ? 
You know it is the cleanliest breath that blows. 
Do you pity the gold when the crucible shows 
at white heat and the metal falls, drop by drop, 
in liquid purity? Ah, you know it is fine gold 
then! Therefore pity not Grace Rimar. No 
need to pity those who suffer, no need to offer 
our miserable phrases of sham ‘“ 
So let her sob and moan, let the proud heart 
break, let the eyes weep as not before until now. 
Listen to the record that finally survived—it is 
from her own pen, 

Miss Rimar had a book in which she some- 
times recorded her experiences. It was not 
exactly a diary, though I will call it so, and, for 
the rest, let it describe itself. 


sO SOrTy — 


[Extracts from Grace Rimar’s Diary. ] 

“Tire Music or Easter-Even.—My mood 
has hardly matched this holy Lenten-season. 
I have sung the solemn misereres; I have gone 
to church regularly ; but I think there is a fire 
in my veins, so hot has my resentment burned. 
When shall 1 conquer this terrible impatience 
that is my besetting sin? When shall I be at 
peace with my place in God’s high universe ? 
To-morrow is EastereSunday. The world 
shall I not also 
Yes, ‘the past is a sleep’ and my life 
begins from this hour. 

** Tt is Easter-Even, and as usual we had sery- 
ice at St. Stephen’s. Weymouth was playing 
at the organ as I entered the loft. For the first 
time in many days the atmosphere of the church 
soothed me. I took my place and listened with- 
out looking at the player. The lights below 
shone here and there where the shadows were 
the thickest; and the great altar-window, the 
grandest in America, threw its shifting lustres 
far up into the pointed arches overhead, far 
down upon the worshipers below. All the 
while the organ was playing. There had been 
a time when I detested John Weymouth’s mu- 
sic. I did not understand it; nor have I ever 
plucked out the heart of the mystery, and that 
isa potentcharm. At first we hate that which 


awakes into a new creation; 


arise ? 


baffles us, but when we learn to like it, it is the | 


dangerous liking that never leaves us. 

“Weymouth played—what? How can I} 
tell? It is the music of Easter-Even. 

** Hush, hush, hush, tread very softly! Be- 
hold Christ your Lord! The suffering has 
ceased to be. Calm is the face of the God-man. 
The blood trickles no more from the thorn- 
crown, but stands congealed upon the forehead ; 
also upon the hands and feet. 

**Hush! ‘For the joy that was set before 
him he endured the cross, despising the shame.’ 
O feeble and impotent ones, kneeling around 


face, and understand not its promise! The wo. 
men weep, but very softly, while Joseph of Arima- 
thea enfolds the Dead One in linen and spices, 

“The stone is rolled to the door of the sep- 
ulchre; silence a space. Then the organ sobs 
and trembles through all its voices; wandering 
wildly, the chords go shivering through arch and 
aisle ; ‘ They have taken him away, and I know 
not where they have laid him.’ 

**Hush, hush, hush! It is dark for a little 
To-morrow there shall be perfect light 
—the light of the resurrection. 
ing angels! 

‘** My heart received that music. Its hot re- 
sentment died out. When church was over, 
and the people gone, I turned toward John Wey 
mouth to see him standing, his attitude cord 
ial, his face smiling. He had forgotten that | 
had the least cause of displeasure toward him. 
‘Rather a curious magnanimity,’ one would 
think. Yet it was that. He had meant so lit 


space, 


Chant, watch- 


tle to offend me that be even forgot he had 


done so. We clasped hands. We looked at 
one another—how long I can not tell. Then in 
one moment Weymouth steeled himself. An- 
tagonisms—his and mine—triumphed. 

‘‘Tf in this man’s life and mine were noble 
possibilities that might have blossomed into glo 
rious summer-time, we then and there crushed 
them out of being. Ifin my soul and his were 
according harmonies so perfect that the stars 
would have been drawn out of their spheres to 
listen, we then and there shut our ears. If look- 
ing thus into each other's eyes we read reyealed 
a wondrous volume whose pages ever new never 
ended, we then and there closed it fast—and 
the seal was set. 

**T say all this sitting at home in my room, 
oh so quiet! ever quiet now—a new life has 
come to me. Grace Rimar is serene now to 
her heart’s core. I could not well be quiete: 
unless I were at rest beside my loved ones, with 
the pansies of spring above me. Heart’s-ease 
should grow on graves, I think; I trust a crown 
of them will one day be set above mine. And 
now while this mood is mine, let me write out 
my best and truest thought of John Weymouth. 

‘“*When this man was born the North-Star 


shot down its arrows of keen light, also the plan- 


et that loves the sun bathed him in its amber lus- 
tre. The Arctic wind, blowing over blue fields 
of ice, met the sweet wind of the Soutlt, and 
the wind of the East, and the wind of the West 
joined hands above him, The world, magnifi 
cent in purple and scarlet, said ‘He is mine!’ 
The flesh, holding high her golden chalice, 
beading over with the honey of sin, said ‘ He is 
mine!’ The devil, with that awful look of baf- 


| fled hate he wears, cried, in the teeth of all, ‘ He 


is mine!’ Upon the clamor fell a breath and 
hushed it. 

“** He is mine!’ said that voice. 

*“ And so I close this record, Will any one 
ever read it? And, if reading it, will any one 


understand it ?” 4 





WHAT SHALL THEY DO TO BE SAVED? 


aT? 
shu 


WHAT SHALL THEY DO TO I 
SAVED? 


ar7 
oid 


| during his month’s eclipse represents an ounce 


HAVE just returned from forty-eight hours’ 
friendly and professional attendance at a| 


bedside where I would fain place every young 


person in this country for a single hour before | 


the Responsibilities of Life have become the 
sentinels and Habit the jailer of his Will. 
My patient was a gentleman of forty, who for 


several years of his youth occasionally used | 


opittm, and for the last eight has habitually 
taken it. 
made at least three efforts to leave -it off, in 
each instance diminishing his dose gradually 
for a month before its entire abandonment, and 
in the most successful one holding the enemy 
t bay for but a single summer. In two cases 


During these eight years he has | 


| my friend was one of these, 


he had no respite of agony from the moment | 


he dropped till he resumed it. In the third 
ase, a short period of comparative repose suc- 
ceeded the first fiery battle, but in the midst of 
felicitations on his victory he was attacked by 
the most agonizing hemicranial headaches (re- 


sulting from what I now fear to have been al- | 


ready permanent disorganization of the stom- 
ach), and went back to his nepenthe in a state 
of almost suicidal despair, only after the torture 
had continued for weeks without a moment’s 
nitigation, 

He had first learned its seductions, as hap- 
pens with the vast majority of Anglo-Saxon 
opium-eaters, through a medical prescription. 
An attack of inflamed cornea was treated with 

wustic applications, and the pain assuaged by 
internal doses of M‘Munn’s Elixir. When my 
friend came out of his dark room and bandages 
at the end of a month he had consumed twenty 
ounces of this preparation, whose probable dis- 
tinction from the tincture known as laudanum 
I point out below in the note.* 
not be superfluous to say that the former prepa- 
ration has all the essential properties of the lat- 
ter, save certain of the constipatory and stupe- 
fying tendencies which, by a private process 
known to the assigns of the inventor, have been 
so masked or removed that it possesses in many 
cases an availableness which the practitioner can 
not despise, though compelled by the secrecy of 
its formula to rank it among quack medicines. 
The amount of it which my friend had taken 





* Mr. Frank A. Schlitz has kindly made for me a 
special analysis of M‘Munn’s Elixir which seems to 
prove that the pracess of its preparation amounts to 
more than the denarcotization of opium, which is spoken 
of on the wrapper of each vial. As nearly as can be 
ascertained, M‘Munn’s Elixir is simply an aqueous in- 
fusion of opium—procured by the ordinary maceration 
—and preserved from decomposing by the subsequent 
addition of a small portion of alcohol. Narcotin being 
absolutely insoluble in water is eliminated as the cir- 
cular says. This fact alone would not account for the 
lifference between its action and that of landanum. 
This is explained by the fact that all the other alka- 
loids possess diverse rates of solubility in water, and 
exist in M‘Munn’s Elixir in very different relative 
proportions from those which they bear to each other 
in the alcoholic tincture called landanum. 


of dry gum opium—in rough measurement a 
piece as large as a French billiard ball. I thus 
particularize because he had never previously 
been addicted to the drug; had inherited a 
sound constitution, and differed from any other 
fresh subject only in the intensity of his ner\ 
ous temperament. I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the system of a mere neophyte, with 
nothing to neutralize the effects of the drug 
save the absorbency, so to speak, of the pain 
for which it was given, could so rapidly adapt 
itself to them as to demand an increase of the 
dose in such an alarming ratio. There are cer 
tain men to whom opium is as fire to tow, and 
On the Ist of 
October he sensibly perceived the trifling dos 
of fifty drops; on the first of November he was 
taking, without increased sensation, an ounce 
vial of ** M‘Munn” daily. 

From that time—totally ignorant of the ter- 
rible trap which lay grinning under the bait he 
dabbled with—he continued to take opium at 
short intervals for several years. When by the 
physician’s orders he abandoned ‘ M‘Munn,” 
on the subsidence of the eye-difficulty, his symp- 


toms were uneasy rather than distressing, and 


| disappeared after a few days’ oppression at the 


Here it may | 


pit of the stomach and a few nights’ troubled 
dreaming. But he had not forgotten the sweet 
dissolving views at midnight, the great execu- 
tive achievements at noonday, the heavenly 

of a self-reliance which dare go any 
where, say any thing, attempt any thing in the 
world. He had not forgotten the nonchalance 
under slight, the serenity in pain, the apathy to 
sorrow, which for one month set him calm as 
Boodh in the temple-splendors of his darkened 
room. He had not forgotten that the only per- 
fect peace he had ever experienced was there, 
and he remembered that peace as something 
which seemed to blend all the assuaged passion 


sense 


|and confirmed dignity of old age with that 


energy of high emprise which thrills the nerves 
of manhood. He had tasted as many sources 
of earthly pleasure as any man I ever knew; 
but the ecstasies of form and color, wine, Eros, 
music, perfume, all the luxuries of surrounding 
which wealth could purchase or high-breeding 
appreciate, were as nothing to him in compari- 
son with the memory of that time on which his 
family threw away their sympathy when they 


| called it his “‘ month of suffering.” 


Accordingly, without much more instinct of 
concealment than if it were an occasional ten- 
dency to some slight convivial excess, he had 
resort to M‘Munn, in ounce doses, whenever 
the world went wrong with him. If he had a 
headache or a toothache; if the weather de 
pressed him; if he had a certain “ stint” of 
work to do without the sense of native vigor to 
accomplish it; if he was perplexed and wished 
to clear his head of passion; if anxieties kept 
him awake; if irregularities disturbed his di- 
gestion—he had always one refuge certain. No 


| fateful contingency could pursue him inside 
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M‘Munn’s enchanted circle. 
and wealthy bachelor, living the life of a refined 
4on vivant; an insatiable traveler, surrounded 
by flatterers, and without a single friend who 
loved him enough to warn him of his danger 
excepting those who, like himself, were too ig- 
norant to know it. After three years of dal- 
liance he became an habitual user of opium, and 
had been one for eight years when I was first 
called to him. 

By the time that the daily habit fastened it- 
self he had learned of other opiate preparations 
than M‘Munn’s, and finding a certain insufli- 
ciency characterize that tincture as he increased 
the size of the dose, had recourse to laudanum, 
which contains the full native vigor of the drug 
unmodified. This nauseated him. He had 


He was a young 


the same experience with gum opium, opium 
pills, and opium powder ; so that he was driven 
to that form of exhibition which sooner or later 
naturally strikes almost every opium-eater as the 
most portable, energetic, and instantaneous— 
My friend usually 
kept the simple alkaloid in a paper, and dis- 


morphia or one of its salts. 


solved it as he needed it in clear water, some- 
times substituting an equivalent of “ Magendie’s 
Solution,” which contains sixteen grains of the 
salt diffused through an ounce of water by the 
addition of a few drops of sulphuric acid. When 
I first saw him he had reached a daily dose of 
twelve grains of sulphate of morphia, and on 
occasions of high excitement had increased his 
dose without exaggerating the sensible effect to 
nearly twenty. The twelve which formed his 
habitual per diem were divided into two equal 
doses, one taken immediately after rising, the 
other just about sundown. 

As yet he had not begun to feel the worst 
physical effects which sooner or later visit the 
opium-eater. His digestion seemed unimpaired 
so long as he took his morphia regularly ; he 
was sallow and somewhat haggard, but thus far 
no distressing biliary symptoms had manifested 
themselves ; his sleep was always dreamy, and 
he woke at short intervals during the night, but 
invariably slept again at once, and had so ad- 
justed himself to the habit as to show no signs 
of suffering from wakefulness; his hand was 
steady ; his muscular system easily exhausted, 
but by no means what one would call feeble. 
As he himself told me, he had come to the con- 
clusion to emancipate himself because opium- 
ating was a horrible mental bondage. The 
physical power of the drug over him he only 
realized when attempting its abandonment. Its 
spiritual thralldom was his hourly misery. He 
was connected by blood and marriage with sev- 
eral of the best families in the land. Money 
had not been stinted in his education, and his 
capabilities were as great as his advantages. 
He was one of the bravest, fairest, most gener- 


: . | 
ous natures I ever came in contact with ; was 


versatile as a Yankee Crichton ; had ridden his 
own horse in a trotting match and beaten Bill 
Woodruff; had carried his own little 30-ton 
schooner from the Chesapeake to the Golden 


Gate through the Straits of Magellan: }; 
swum with the Navigators’ Islanders, shot | 
falo, hunted chamois, and lunched on mango 
steens at Penang. Through all his wandering, 
the loftiest sense of what was heroic in hum 
nature and divine in its purified form, the monj 
tions of a most tender and th 
echoes of that Puritan education which a} 


conscience, 


all other schemes of training makes human ; 
sponsibility terrible, had gone with him like | 
tissue. He saw the good and great things y 

in reach of a fulfilled manhood, and of a sud 
den waked up to feel that they could on eart! 
never be-his. He was naturally very truthful, 
and, although the invariable tendency of opiur 
eating is to extirpate this quality, could n 
flatter himself. Other minds around him ; 
sponded to a sudden call as his own did 
Every day the need of energy took him m 
by surprise. 

The image-graving and project-building cl 
acteristic of opium, which comes on with a se1 
of genial radiation from the epigastrium al 
a quarter of an hour after the dose, had not } 
so entirely disappeared from its effect on him, : 
it always does at a later stage of the indulgenc: 
But instead of being an instigation to the d 
lightful reveries which ensued on his earlie 
doses, this peculiarity was now an executioner’s 
knout in the hands of Remorse. He was d 
and nightly haunted by plans and pictures whos 
feverish unreal beauty he remembered having 
seen through a hundred times. Those Fat 
Morgana plans, should he again waste on them 
the effort of construction? The result had be 
a chaos of aimless, ineffectual days. Those pic- 
tures, why were they brought again to mock him? 
Were they not horrible impossibilities ? W 
they not, through the paralysis of his executiy 
faculties, mere startling likenesses of Disap- 
pointment ? In his opium dreams he had seer 
his own ships on the sea; commerce bustling 
in his warehouse; money overflowing in his 
bank ; babies crowing on his knee ; a wife nest 
ling at his breast ; a basso voice of tremendous 
natural power and depth scientifically cultivated 
to its utmost power of pleasing artists or friend 
a country estate on the Hudson, or at Newport, 
with emerald lawns sloping down to the amber 
river or the leek-green sea; the political and 
social influence of a great landholder. How 
pleasurably he had once perceived all these pos- 
sible joys and powers! How undeludedly he 
now saw their impossible execution ! 

So, coming to me, he told me that his object 
in trying to leave off opium was to escape from 
these horrible ghosts of a life’s unfulfilled prom- 
ise. Only when he tried to abandon opium did 
he realize the physical hold the drug had on 
him. Its spiritual thralldom was his hourly 
misery. 

For three months I tried to treat him in his 
own house, here in the city. A practitioner 
of any experience need not be told with what 
success. I could reduce him to a dose of half 
a grain of sulphate of morphia a day, keep him 





there one week, and maxing a morning call at 
the expiration of that time discover that some 
nocturnal nervous paroxysm had necessitated 
either a return to five grains or a use of brandy 
vhich, though no drinker, he tried to substi- 
ite) sufficient to demand a much larger dose 
of opium in its reaction. He had lost most of 
iis near connections, and not for one hour could 
sny hired attendant have withstood his appeal, 
1 that marvelous ingenuity by which, without 
appeal, the opium-eater obtains the drug which, 
to him, is like oxygen to the normal man. 

This ingenuity manifests itself in subterfuges 

‘a complicated construction and artistic plaus- 
ibility which might have puzzled Richelieu; but 
it is really nothing to wonder at when we rec- 
ollect the law of nature by which any extreme 
agony, 80 long as it continues remediable, sharp- 
ns and concentrates all a man’s faculties upon 


the one single object of procuring the remedy. 


If my house is on fire, I run to the hydrant by 
a mere automatic operation of my nerves. If 
my leg is caught in the bight of a paying-out 
hawser, my whole brain focuses at once on that 
single thought, If [am enduring the 
yony which opium alone can cause and cure, 
every faculty of my mind is called to the aid 
of the tortured body which wants it. Whena 
man has used opium for a long time the condi- 
tion of brain supervening on his deprivation of 
the drug for a period of twenty-four hours is 


‘an are.” 


such as very frequently to render him suicidal. | 


Cottle tells us how Coleridge one day took a 
walk along Bristol wharves, and sent his at- 
tendant down the pier to inquire the name of 
a vessel, while he slipped into a druggist’s on 
the quay and bought a quart of laudanum ; but 
in no fibre of his nature could Cottle conceive 
the awful sense of a force despotizing it over 


his will, a degradation descending on his man- | 
hood, which Coleridge felt as he concentrated 


m that one single cry of his animal nature and 
the laudanum which it spoke for, all the facul- 
ties of construction and insight which had cre- 
ated the “ Ancient: Mariner’ and the “‘ Aids to 
Reflection.” 

Likewise I suppose there are very few people 
who could patiently regard the fact that one of 
the very purest and bravest souls I ever knew 
had become so demoralized by the perseverance 
of disease and suffering as to deal like a lawyer 
with his best friends, and shuffle to the very 
edge of falsehood, when his nature clamored 
for opium. I was particular to tell him when- 
ever I detected any evasion (an occasion on 
which his shame and remorse were terrible to 


witness) that J, personally, had none the less | 


respect for him. I knew he was dominated, 
and in no sense more responsible for breaking 
his resolution than he would have been had he 
vowed to hold his finger in the gas-blaze until 
it burned off. In this latter case the mere 
translation of chemical decomposition into pain, 
and round the automatic nerve-are into invol- 
untary motion, would have drawn his finger out 
of the blaze, as it did in the cases of Mutius 


WHAT SHALL THEY DO TO BE SAVED? 


| Sexvola and Cranmer, if they ever attempted 
the feat credited them by tradition. In his 
case the abandonment of opium brought on an 
agony which took his actions entirely out of 
voluntary control, eclipsing the higher ideals 
and heroisms of his imagination at and 
reducing him to that automatic condition in 
; which the nervous system issues and enforces 
only those edicts which are counseled by pure 
animal self-preservation. Whatever may have 
been the patient’s responsibility in beginning the 
use of narcotics or stimulants (and I usually 


once, 


find, in the case of opium-eaters, that its de 
gree has been very small indeed, therapeutic 
use often fixing the habit forever before a pa- 
tient has convalesced far enough even to know 
what he is taking) habituation invariably tends 
to reduce ‘the man to the automatic plane, in 
| Which the will returns wholly to the tutelage 
of sensation and emotion, as it was in infancy ; 
while all the Intellectual, save Memory, and the 
most noble and imperishable among the Moral 
faculties may survive this disorganization for 
years, standing erect above the remainder of a 
personality defrauded of its completion to show 
what a great and beautiful house might have 
been built on such strong and shapely pillars. 
Inebriates have been repeatedly known to ris! 
imminent death if they could not reach th 

liquor in any other way. The grasp with which 
liquor holds a man when it turns on him, even 
after he has abused it for a lifetime, compared 
| with the ascendency possessed by over 
the unfortunate habituated to it for but a sin- 
| gle year, is as the clutch of an angry woman 
|to the embrace of Victor Hugo’s Pieuvre. A 
| patient whom, after habitual use of opium for 
| ten years, I met when he had spent eight years 
more in reducing his daily dose to half a grain 


oplum 


of morphia, with a view to its eventual com- 
plete abandonment, once spoke to me in these 
words: . 

“God seems to help a man in getting out of 
very difficulty but opium. There you have to 
| claw your way out over red-hot coals on your 
| hands and knees, and drag yourself by main 
strength through the burning dungeon-bars.” 
| This statement does not exaggerate the feel 
ing of many another opium-eater whom I have 
| known. 

Now, such a man is a proper subject, not for 
The problem 


| 


reproof, but for medical treatment. 
of his case need embarrass nobody. It is as 
| purely physical as one of small-pox. When 
| this truth is as widely undeistood among the 
laity as it is known by physicians, some prog- 
ress may be made in staying the frightful rav 
ages of opium among the present generation. 
Now, indeed, it is a difficult thing to prevent 
relatives from exacerbating the disorder and 
|the pain of a patient, who, from their unin- 
| formed stand-point, seems as sane and responsi- 
ble as themselves, by reproaches at which they 
| would shudder, as at any other cruelty, could 
they be brought to realize that their friend is 
suffering under a disease of the very machinery 
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of volition; and no more to be judged harshly 
for his acts than a wound for suppurating or 
the bowels for continuing the peristaltic mo- 
tion. 

Finding—as in common with all physicians I 
have found so many times before—that no con- 
trol of the case could be obtained while the pa- 
tient staid at home, and deeply renewing my 
often-experienced regret that the science and 
Christian charity of this country have perfected 
no scheme by which either inebriates or opium- 
eaters may be properly treated in a special in- 
stitution of their own, I was at length reluctant- 
ly compelled to send my friend to an ordinary 
water-cure at some distance from town. 

The cause of my reluctance was not the pros- 
pect of a too liberal use of water, for by arrange- 
ment with the heads of the establishment I was 
able to control that as I chose; moreover, an 
employment of the hot-bath in what would or- 
dinarily be excess is absolutely necessary as a 
sedative throughout the first week of the strug- 
gle. I have had several patients whom during 
this period I plunged into water at 110° Fahren- 
heit as often as fifteen times in a single day— 
each bath lasting as long as the patient ex- 
perienced relief. In some cases this Elysium 
coming after the rack has been the only period 
for a month in which the sufferer had any thing 
resembling a doze. My reluctance arose from 
the necessity of sending a patient in such an 
advanced stage of the opium disease so far 
away from me that I must rely on reports writ- 
ten by people without my eyes, for keeping per- 
sonally au courant with the case; that I must 
consult and prescribe by letter, subject to the 
execution of my plans by men, who, though ex- 
cellent and careful, were ignorant of my theories 
of treatment, and had never made this par- 
ticular disease a specialty. I accordingly sent 
Mr. A. away to the water-cure, all friendless 
and alone to fight the final battle of his life 
against tougher odds than he had ever before 
encountered. At no time in my life have I 
realized with greater bitterness the helplessness 
of a practitioner who has no institution of his 
own to take such cases to than when I shook 
his poor, dry, sallow hand and bade him good- 
bye at the station. 


As I said in the beginning, I am just home 
from seeing the result. Mr. A. has fared as 
special cases always do in places where there is 
no special provision for them. To speak plain- 
ly, he had been badly neglected ; and that, un- 
doubtedly, without the slightest intention on the 
part of the heads of the house to do other than 
their duty. Six weeks ago I heard from the 
first physician that my friend was entirely free 
from opium, and, though still suffering, was 
steadily on the mend. I had no further news 
from him till I was called to his bedside by a 


note which said he feared he was dying, pen- | 


ciled in a hand as tremulously illegible as the 
confession of Guy Fawkes. I was with him by 
the earliest train I could take, after arranging 


in a condition which led him to say, as I my. 
self said at the commencement of this article 

“Would to God that every young person cou! 

stand for a single hour by this bedside befo 

Life’s Responsibilities have become the sent 

nels and Habit the jailer of the Will!” 

I had not been intelligently informed ; 
specting the progress of his case. He had be; 
better at no time when I was told he was « 
though his freedom from opium had been of 
even longer duration than I was advised. 
ninety days he had been without opium in ar 
The scope of so untechnical an article k 
room to detail what had been done for Y 
alleviation. His prostration had heen so gr 
that he could not correspond with me himself 
until the moment of his absolute extremity: 
and only after repeated entreaties to telegrap! 
to myself and his family had been refused « 
the ground that his condition was not critical, 
he managed to get off the poor scrawl which 
brought me to his side. 

For the ninety days he had been going with- 
out opium he had known nothing like prope: 
sleep. I desire to be understood with mathe- 
matical There had been per 
when he had been semi-conscious ; when the out 
line of things in his room grew vaguer and for 
five minutes he had a dull sensation of not 
knowing where he was, 
ness was the only state which in all that time 
simulated sleep. From the hour he first re- 
fused his craving, and went to the battle-field 
of bed, he had endured such agony as I believe 
no mau but the opium-eater has ever known. 
[I am led to believe that the records of futal 
lesion, mechanical childbirth, cancerous 
tion, the stake itself, contain no greater torture 
than a confirmed opium-eater experience 
getting free. Popularly this suffering is 
posed to be purely intellectual—but nothing 
can be wider of the truth. Its intellectual part 
is bad enough, but the physical symptoms ar 
appalling beyond representation. The look on 
the face of the opium sufferer is indeed one of 
such keen mental anguish that outsiders may) 
well be excused for supposing that is all. I 


literalness, 


This temporary num! 


atte 


sup- 


| shall never forget till my dying day that awful 


Chinese face which actually made me rein my 
horse at the door of the opium hong where it 
appeared, after a night’s debauch, at six o'clock 
one morning when I was riding in the outskirts 
of a Pacific city. It spoke of such a nameles: 
horror in its owner’s soul that I made the sign 
for a pipe and proposed, in ‘‘pigeon English,” 
to furnish the necessary coin. The Chinaman 
sank down on the steps of the hong, like a man 
hearing medicine proposed to him when he was 
gangrened from head to foot, and made a ges- 
ture, palms downward, toward the ground, as 
one who said, ‘‘ It has done its last for me—! 
am paying the matured bills of penalty.” The 
man had exhausted all that opium could give 
him; and now, flattery past, the strong one 
kept his goods in peace. When the most pow- 
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erful alleviative known to medical science has | 
bestowed the last Judas kiss which is necessary 
to emasculate its victim, and, sure of the prey, 
substitutes stabbing for blandishment, what al- 
leviative, stronger than the strongest, shall 
soothe such doom? I may give chloroform. 
| always do in the dénouement of bad cases— | 
ether—nitrous oxyd. In employing the first 
two agents I secure rest, but I induce death 
e cases out of ten. Nothing is better known | 
to medical men than the intolerance of the sys- | 
tem to chloroform or ether after opium. Ni- | 
trous oxyd I am still experimenting with, but 
its simple undiffused form is too powerful. an 
agent to use with a patient who for many days 
must be hourly treated for persevering pain. 
So the opium-eater is left as entirely without 
anesthetic as the usual practice leaves him 
without therapeutic means. Both here and | 
abroad opium-eaters have discovered the fact | 
that, in an inveterate case, where opium fails to 
act on the brain through the exhausted tissues 
of the stomach, bichlorid of mercury in combi- | 
nation with the dose behaves like a mordant in | 
the presence of a dye, and, so to speak, precipi- 
tates opium upon the calloused surfaces of the 
mucous and nervous layers. This expedient | 
soon exhausts itself in a death from colliquative 
diarrhea, produced partly by the final decom- 


| 


positions of tissue which the poisonously anti- 
septic property of opium has all along improper- 
ly stored away; partly by the definite corrosions 
of the new addition to the dose. But in no 
case is there any relief to a desperate case of 
opium-eating save death. 

Remembering that Chinaman’s iace I can 
not wonder at the popular notion regarding the 
abandonment of opium. Men say it is a men- 
tal pain; because spiritual woe is the expres- 
sion of the sufferer’s countenance. And so it 
is, but this woe is underlain by the keenest 
brute suffering. Let me sketch the opium- 
eater’s experience on the rugged road upward. 

Let us suppose him a resolute man, who 
means to be free, and with that intent has re- 
duced to a hundred drops the daily dose which 
for several years had amounted to an ounce of | 
laudanum. I am not supposing an extreme 
ease. An ounce of laudanum is a small per 
diem for any man who has taken his regular 
rations of the drug for a twelvemonth. In the | 
majority of cases I have found an old habitué’s 
daily portion to exceed three, or the equivalent 
of that dose in crude opium or morphia; mak- 
ing seventy-two grains of the gum or twelve of 
its most essential alkaloid. In one most inter- 
esting case I found a man who having begun on 
the first of January with one half a grain of 
sulphate of morphia for disease, at the end of 
March was, to all appearance, as hopeless an | 

yium-eater as ever lived, taking thirty-two 
die’s Solution. This, however, was an unusual 
case. According to my experience the average 
opium-eater reaches twelve grains of morphia 
in ten years, and may live after that to treble 
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the amount: the worst case I ever knew attain- 
ing a dose of ninety grains, or one and a half 
of the drachm vials ordinarily sold. I am hap 
py, in passing, to add that for more than two 
years both the extreme cases just mentioned 
have been entirely cured. 

If the opium-eater has been in the habit of 
dividing his daily dose he begins to feel some 
uneasiness within an hour after his first depri 
vation, but it amounts to nothing more than an 
indefinite restlessness. 
well-marked opium torments occur early afte: 
he has been without the drug for twenty-fom 
hours. 

At the expiration of that time he begins to 
feel a peculiar corded and tympanic tightness 
about the epigastrium. A feverish condition of 
the brain, which sometimes amounts to absolute 
phantasia, now ensues, marked off into peri 


In any case his first 


ods of increasing excitement by a heavy sleep, 
which, after each interval, grows fuller of tre 


| mendous dreams, and breaks up with a more 


intensely irritable waking. I have held a 
man’s hand while he lay dreaming about the 
thirty-sixth hour of his struggle. 
closed for less than a minute by the watch, but 
he awoke in a horrible agony of fear from what 
seemed to have been a year-long siege of some 
colossal and demoniac Vicksburg. 

After the opium-eater has been for forty-eight 
hours without his solace this heavy sleep entire- 
ly disappears. While it 
over half an hour at a time, and is so broken by 
the crash of stupendous visions as not to amount 
to proper slumber. During its period of con 
tinuance the opium-eater woos its approaches 
with an agony which shows his instinct of the 
coming weeks of sleeplessness. 
him in any valid sense. 
composition rather than any normal reconstruc 
tion of the brain. He wakes out of it each time 
with a heart more palpitating ; in a perspiration 
more profuse; with a greater uncertainty of 
sense and will; with a more confused memory ; 
in an intenser agony of body and horror of 
hopelessness. 

Every nerve in the entire frame now sudden- 
ly awakes with such a spasm of revivification 
that no parallel agony to that of the opium-eat 
er at this stage can be adduced, unless it be 
that of the drowned person resuscitated by arti- 
ficial means. Nor does this parallel fully repre- 
sent the suffering, for the man resuscitated from 
drowning re-oxydizes all his surplus carbon in a 
few minutes of intense torture, while the an- 
guish which burns away that carbon and other 
matter, properly effete, stored away in the tissues 
by opium, must last for hours, days, and weeks. 
Who is sufficient for this long, /ong pull ? 

From the hour this pain begins to manifest 
itself it continues (in any average case of a 
year’s previous habituation to the drug) for at 
least a week without one second’s lull ex- 
haustion, A man may catch himself dozing 
between spasms of tic-douloureux or toothache ; 
he never doubts whether he is awake one in- 


His eyes were 


stays it never lasts 


It never rests 
It is a congestive de 


or 
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stant in the first week after dropping his opium. 
One patient whom I found years ago at a water- 
cure followed the watchman all night on crutches 
through his tour of inspection around the estab- 
lishment. Other people, after walking a long 
time, shift from chair to chair in their rooms, 
talking to any body who may happen to be 
present in a low-voiced, suicidal manner, which 
inexperience finds absolutely blood-freezing. 
Later such rock to and fro, moaning with ago- 
ny, for hours at a time, but saying nothing. 
Still others go to their beds at once, and lie 
writhing there until the struggle is entirely de- 
cided. I have learned that this last class is 
generally the most hopeful. 

The period during which this pain is to con- 
tinue depends upon two elements. 

Ist. How long has the patient habitually tak- 
en opium ? 

2d. How much constitutional strength re- 
mains to throw it off ? 

* How much has he taken in the aggregate ?” 
is practically not an equivalent of the first ques- 
tion. I have found an absolutely incurable 
opium-eater who had never used more than ten 
grains of morphia per diem; but he had been 
taking it habitually for a dozen years. In an- 
other case the patient had for six months re- 
peated before each meal the ten-grain dose 
which served the other all day; but he was a 
man whose pluck under pain equaled a woman’s, 
and after a fortnight’s anguish of sach horror 
that one could scarcely witness it without being 
moved to tears came out into perfect freedom. 
The former patient, although he had never in 
any one day experienced such powerful effects 
from opium as the latter, had used the drug so 
Jong that every part of his system had recon- 
structed itself to meet the abnormal conditions, 
and must go through a second process of recon- 
struction, without any anodyne to mask the pain 
resulting from its decomposition, before it could 
again tolerate existence of the normal kind. 
If opium were not an anodyne the terrible 
structural changes which it works would cause 
no surprise; it would be /e/t eating out its vic- 
tim’s life like so much nitric acid. uring the 
early part of the opium-eater’s career these 
structural changes go on with a rapidity which 
partly accounts for the vast disengagements of 
nervous force, the exhilaration, the endurance 
of effort, which characterize this stage, later to 
be substituted by utter nervous apathy. By 
the time the substitution occurs something has 
taken place throughout the physical structure 
which may be rudely likened to the final equi- 
librium of a neutral salt after the effervescence 
between an acid and an alkali. So to speak, 
the tissues have now combined with their full 
equivalent of all the poisonous alkaloids in opi- 
um, Further use of it produces no new disen- 
gagements of nervous force; the victim may 
double, quadruple his dose, but he might as 
well expect further ebullition by adding more 
aqua-fortis to a satisfied nitrate as to develop 
with opium exhilarating currents in a tissue 
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whose combination with that drug hay: 


reached their chemical limit.* 

The opium-eater now only continues his ] 
it to preserve the terrible static conditi 
which it has reduced him, and to preve 
yet more terrible dynamic condition int: 


nt tl 
juilibriun 
a condition of energetic and agonizing dis 
tions which must last until every fibre of wi 
ly changed tissue is burned up and h 
placed. 


he comes with every disturbance of e 


aithi 
Though I have ¢alled the early 
tions of opium rapid, they are n« cessarily m 
less so than those produced by a simple chem 
icalagent. No drug approac hes it in the posses 
sion of cumulative characteristics ; its dependen 
on the time element must therefore be aly 
Tl 
leads us to understand the other element in th 
question, how long the torments of the opium- 
fighter must continue. Having asceriaine 
chronology of his case, we must say, * Giver 
this period of subjection, has the patient en 
constitutional vigor left to endure the peri 
reconstruction wlich must correspond to it ?"4 
I am naturally sanguine, and began my 
of opium-eaters with the belief that none of 
them were hepeless. Experience has taught 
me that there is a point beyond which any cor 
stitution—especially one so abnormally sensitiy 


carefully considered in treating a case. 


as the opium-eater’s—can notendure keen phys 
ical suffering without death from spinal ex! 
ion, Dr. Stey 


say that he made it a rule never to att 


I once heard the eminent 
mpt 
surgical operation If 1f must consume more than 
an hour, Similarly, I have come to the « 
clusion never to amputate a man from his 0] 
um-self if the agony must last longer than three 
months. Uneasiness—corresponding to the it 
ritations of dressing a stump—may continue 
year longer; and few victims of the habit out 
live a certain opium-prurience, which has also it 
analogue in the occasional titillation of a heal 
wound—these are comparatively tolerable; | 
if we expect to save a patient’s life, we must not 
protract an agony which so absolutely interferes 
with normal sleep as that of the opium-eater’s 
for longer than three months in the case of an 
constitution I have thus far encountered. 

Usually as early as the third day after it 
abandonment (unless the constitution has be- 
come so impaired by long habituation that there 
will probably be no vital reaction) opium begins 
to show its dissolutions from the tissue by a 
profuse and increasingly acrid bilious diarrhea, 

*I say “chemical” because so much it is possible to 
know experimentally ; and the very interesting exam- 
ination of such higher forces as constantly seem to in- 
trude in any nervous disturbance would here involy 
the discussion of a theoretical ‘vital principle” 
something apart from and between the soul and phys- 
ical activities — which scientific men are univers 
abandoning. 

t+ Not correspond day by day. At that rate a r 
forming opiam-eater (I use the participle in the phys- 
ical sense, for very few opium-eaters are more to 
blame than any other sick persons) must pay a “‘shent 
per shent” which no constitution could survive. The 
correspondence is simply proportional. 
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which must not be checked if diagnosis has re- 
vealed sufficient constitutional vigor to justify 
any attempt at abandonment of the drug. Hem- 
rrhoids may result; they must be topically 


treated; mild astringents may be used when 
the tendency seems getting out of eventual con- 
trol: bland foods must be given as often as the 
usually fastidious appetite will tolerate them ; 
the only tonic must be beef-tea—diffusible stim- 
ulus invariably increasing the agony, whether in 
the form of ale, wine, or spirits. Short of threat- 
ened collapse, the bowels must not be retard- 
There is nothing in the faintest degree re- 
sembling a substitute for opium, but from time 
to time various alleviatives, which can not be 
discussed in an untechnical article, may be 
administered with benefit. The spontaneous 
termination of the diarrhea will indicate that 
the effete matters we must remove have been 
tainly eliminated, and that we may shortly look 
fora marked mitigation of the pain, followed by 
conditions of great debility but increasingly fa- 
yorable to the process of reconstruction, That 
process, yet more than the alleviate, demands 
a book rather than an article. 
I have intentionally deferred any description 
of the agony of the opium struggle, as a sensa- 
2, until I returned from depicting general 
symptoms, to relate the particular case which 
smy text. The sufferings of the patient, from 
whom I have just returned, are so comprehen- 
sive as almost to be exhaustively typical. 
When simple nervous excitement had for 
two days alternated with the already mentioned 
intervals of delirious slumber, a dull, aching 
sensation began manifesting itself between his 
shoulders and in the region of the loins. Ap- 
petite for food had been failing since the first 
denial of that for opium. The most intense 
gastric irritability now appeared in the form of 
an aggravation of the tympanic tightness, cor- 
rosive acid ructations, heart-burn, water-brash, 
nd a peculiar sensation, as painful as it is in- 
describable, of sé Uf-consciousne ss in the whole up- 
per part of the digestive canal. The best idea 
of this last symptom may be found by supposing 
all the nerves of involuntary motion which sup- 
ply that tract with vitality, suddenly to be gift- 
ed with the exquisite sensitiveness to their own 
processes which is produced by its correlative 
object in some organ of special sense—the whole 
organism assimilating itself to a retina or a fin- 
ger-tip. Sleep now disappeared. This initiated 
an entire month during which the patient had 
not one moment of even partial unconscious- 


In less than a week from the beginning the 
symptoms indicated a most obstinate chronic 
gastritis. There was a perpetual sense of cor- 
rosion at the pit of the stomach very like that 
which characterizes the fatal operation of ar- 
senic. There was less action of the liver than 
usually indicates a salvable case, and no irrita- 
tion of the lowest intestines. Pari passu with 
the gastritic suffering, the neuralgic pain spread 
down the extremities from an apparent centre 


} 


between the kidneys, through the trunk, from 
another line near the left margin of the liver, 
and through the whole medullary substance of 
the brain itself. Although I was so unfortu- 
nate as not to be beside him during this stage, 
I can still infallibly draw on my whole experi 
ence for information regarding the intensity of 
this pain. Tic-douloureux most nearly resembles 
it in character. Like that agonizing affection, 
it has periods of exacerbation; unlike it, it has 
no intervals of continuous repose. Like tic 
douloureur, its sensation is a curiously fluctuating 
one, as if pain had been fluidized and poured in 
trickling streams through the tubules of nerve 
tissue which are affected by it; but, unlike that, 
it affects every tubule in the human body—not 
a single diseased locality. Charles Reade chaft 

the doctors very wittily in ‘‘ Hard Cash” on their 
penchant for the word “ hyperasthesia,”” but no 
thing else exactly defines that exaggeration of 
nervous sensibility which I have invariably seen 
in opiumeeaters. Some of them were hurt by 
an abrupt slight touch, and cried out at the jar 
of a heavy footstep like a patient with acute 
rheumatism. Some developed sensitiveness 
with the progress of expurgating the poison, 
until their very hair and nails felt sore, and the 
whole surface of the skin suffered from cold air 
or water like the lips of a wound. After all, 
utterly unable to convey an idea of the hind of 
suffering, I must content myself by repeating, 
of its extent, that no prolonged pain of any 
kind known to science ean equal it. The to- 
tality of the experience is only conceivable by 
adding this physical torture to a mental an 

guish which even the Oriental pencil of De 
Quincey has but feebly painted; an anguish 
which slays the will, yet leaves the soul con- 
scious of its murder; which utterly blots out 
hope, and either paralyzes the reasoning facul 

ties which might suggest encouragements, or 
deadens the emotional nature to them as thor- 
oughly as if they were not perceived; an an 

guish which sometimes includes just, but al- 
Ways a vast amount of unjust self-reproach, 
which brings every failure and inconsistency, 
every misfortune or sin of a man’s life as clear 

ly before his face as on the day he was first 
mortified or degraded by it—before his face, 
not in one terrible dream, which is once for all 
over with sunrise, but as haunting ghosts, made 
out by the feverish eyes of the soul down to the 
minutest detail of ghastliness, and never leay- 
ing the side of the rack on which he lies for a 
moment of dark or daylight, till sleep, at the 
end of a month, first drops out of heaven on his 
agony. 

A third element in the suffering must briefly 
be mentioned. It results directly from the oth- 
ers. It is that exhaustion of nervous power 
which invariably ensues on protracted pain of 
mind or body. It proceeds beyond reaction to 
collapse in a hopeless case; it st 
of that in a salvable one. 

On reaching his room I found my friend bol- 
stered upright in bed, with a small two-legged 


ps this side 


Foresite 
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crutch at hand to prop his head on when he be- 
came weary of the perpendicular position. This 
had been his attitude for fifty days. Whether 
from its impeding his circulation, the distribu- 
tion of his nervous currents, or both, the pros- 
trate posture invariably brought on cessation 
of the heart and the sense of intolerable stran- 
gling. His note told me he was dying of heart 
disease, but, as I expected, I found that mal- 
ady merely simulated by nervous symptoms, 
and the trouble purely functional. His food 
Was arrow-root or sago, and beef-tea. Of the 
vegetable preparation he took perhaps half a 
dozen table-spoonfuls daily; of the animal va- 
riable quantities, averaging half a pint per diem. 
This, though small, was far from the minimum 
of nutriment upon which life has been support- 
ed through the most critical periods. Indeed, 
I have known three patients tided over stages 
of disease otherwise desperately typhoid by beef- 
tea baths, in which the proportion of ozmazone 
was just perceptible, and the sole absorbing 
agency was a faint activity left in the pores of 
the skin. But these patients had suffered no 
absolute disorganization. The practitioner had 
to encounter a swift specific*poison, not to make 
over tissues abnormally misconstructed by its 
long insidious action. On examination I dis- 
covered facts which I had often feared, but nev- 
er before absolutely recognized, in my friend’s 
cease. The stomach itself, in its most irrepro- 
ducible tissue, had undergone a partial but per- 
manent disorganization. The substance of the 
organ itself had been altered in a way for which 
science knows no remedy. 

Hereafter, then, it can only be re-changed by 
that ultimate decomposition which men call 
death. Over the opium-eater’s coffin at least, 
thank God! a wife and a sister can stop weep- 
ing and say, ‘* He's free.” 

I called to my friend’s bedside a consultation 
of three physicians and the most nearly related 
survivor of his family. I laid the case before 
them; assisted them to a full prognosis; and 
invited their views. I spent two nights with 
my friend. I have said that during the first 
month of trial he had not a moment of even 
partial unconsciousness, Since that time there 
had been perhaps ten occasions a day, when for 
a period from one minute in length to five, his 
poor, pain-wrinkled forehead sank on his crutch, 
his eyes fell shut, and to outsiders he seemed 
asleep. But that which appeared sleep was in- 
ternally to him only one stupendous succession 
of horrors which confusedly succeeded each oth- 
er for apparent eternities of being, and ended 
with some nameless catastrophe of woe or wick- 
edness, in a waking more fearful than the state 
voleanically ruptured by it. During the nights 
I sat by him these occasional relaxations, as I 
learned, reached their maximum length, my 
familiar presence acting as a sedative, but from 
each of them he woke bathed in perspiration 
from sole to crown; shivering under alternate 
flushes of chill and fever; mentally confused to 
a degree which for half an hour rendered every 
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object in the room unnatural and terrible 
him; with a nervous jerk, which threw hi; 
quite out of bed, although in his waking stat 
two men were requisite to move him; and \ 
a cry of agony as loud as any under am; 
tion. 

The result of our consultation was a unan 
mous agreement not to press the case further 
Physicians have no business to consider th 
speculative question, whether death without ; pi- 
um is preferable to life with it. They 
called to keep people on the earth. We wi 
convinced that to deprive the patient longer of 
opium would be to kill him. This we had py 
right to do without his consent. He did no: 
consent, and I gave him five grains of morphia* 
between 8 and 12 o'clock on the morning of the 
day I had to return here. He was obliged ¢ 
eat a few mouthfuls of sago before the alkaloid 
could act upon his nervous system. I n 
only point out the significance of this indicat 
The shallower lying nervous fibres of the sto1 


uta- 


ach had become definitely paralyzed, and suc! 
digestion as could be perfected under these cir- 
cumstances was the only method of getting tl 
stimulant in contact with any excitable nery 
substance. In other words, mere absorbent and 
assimulative tissue was all of him which for t! 
purpose of receiving opium partially survived 
disorganization of the superficial nerves. Of 
that surviving tissue, one mucous patch was i 
redeemably gone. (This particular fact was 
the one which cessation from opium more dis 
tinctly unmasked.) At noon he had becom 
tolerably comfortable ; before I left (7 p.m.) 1 
had enjoyed a single half hour of something lik 
normal slumber. 

He will have to take opium all his life. Fi 
ther struggle is suicide. Death will probabl; 
occur at any rate not from an attack of what y 
usually consider disease, but from the disint 
grating effects on tissue of the habit itself. So, 
whatever he may do, his organs march to dea 
He will have to continue the habit which kills 
him only because abandoning it kills him sooner; 
for self-murder has dropped out of the purvi 
of the moral faculties and become a mere an 
mal question of time. The only way left him 
to preserve his intellectual faculties intact is t 
keep his future daily dose at the tolerable mini- 
mum. Henceforth all his dreams of entire 
liberty must be relegated to the world to come. 
He may be valuable as a monitor, but in th 
executive uses of this mighty modern world 
henceforth he can never Could the im- 
mortal soul find itself in a more inextricable, a 
more grisly complicatien ? 


share. 


* To the younger men of the profession rather than 
to the public generally I need here to say that this 
dose is not as excessive as it would naturally appear 
to be in the case of a man who had used no form of 
opium for ninety days. When you have to resumé 
the drug go cautiously. But you will generally find 
the amount of it required to produce the sedative ef- 
fects in any case which returns to opium, after aban- 
donment of a long habituation, startlingly large, and 
slow in its effects. 
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In publishing his case I am not violating that 
Hippocratic vow which protects the relations of 
patient and adviser ; for, as I dropped my friend’s 
wasted hand and stepped to the threshold, he 
repeated a request he had often made to me, 


saying : 

«It is almost like Dives asking for a messen- 
ger to his brethren ; but tell them, tell a// young 
men, What it is, ‘that they come not into this 
torment.’” 

Already perhaps—by the mere statement of 
the case—I might be considered to have fulfilled 
my promise. But since monition often 
sists as much in enlightenment as intimidation, 
let me be pardoned for briefly presenting a few 
considerations regarding the action of opium 
upon the human system while living, and the 
peculiar methods by which the drug encom- 
passes its death. 


con- 


WHAT IS OPIUM? 


It is the most complicated drug in the Phar- | 


macopeia. Though apparently asimple gummy 
paste, it possesses a constitution which analy- 
sis reveals to contain no less than 25 elements, 
each one of them a compound by itself, and 
many of them among the most complex com- 
pounds known to modern chemistry. Let me 
concisely mention these by classes. 

First, at least three earthy salts—the sulphates 
of lime, alumina, and potassa. Second, two 
organic and one simpler acid—acetie (absolute 
vinegar), meconic (one of the most powerful 
irritants which can be applied to the intestines 
through the bile), and sulphuric. All these ex 
ist uncombined in the gum, and free to work 
their will on the mucous tissues. <A green ex- 
tractive matter, which comes in all vegetal bod- 
ies developed under sunlight, next deserves a 
place by itself, because it is one of the few or- 
ganic bodies of which no rational analysis has 
ever been pretended. Though we can not state 
the constitution of this chlorophyl, we know 
that, except by turning acid in the stomach, it 
remains inert on the human system, as one 
might imagine would happen if he swallowed a 
bunch of green grass. Lignin, with which it is 
always associated, is mere woody fibre, and has 
no direct physical action. In no instance has 
any stomach been found to digest it save an in- 
sect’s—some naturalists thinking that certain 
beetles make their horny wing-cases of that. 
I believe one man did think he had discovered 
a solvent for it in the gastric juice of the beaver, 
but that view is not widely entertained. So 
far as it exists in opium it can only act asa for- 
eign substance and a mechanical irritant to the 
human bowels. Next come two inert, indi- 
gestible, and very similar gummy bodies, muci- 
lagin and bassorine, Sugar, a powerfully active 
volatile principle, and a fixed oil (probably allied 
to turpentine) are the only other invariable 
constituents of opium belonging to the great or- 
ganic group of the hydro-carbons. 

I now come to a group by far the most im- 
portant of all. Almost without exception the 
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vegetable poisons belong to what are called the 
‘*nitrogenous alkaloids.” Strychnia, brucia, 
ignatia, calabarin, woovarin, atropin, digitalin, 
and many others, including all whose effect 
is most tremendous upon the human system, 
are in this group. Not without insight did the 
early discoverers call nitrogen azote, “ the foe to 
life.” It so habitually exists in the things our 
body finds most deadly that the tests for it are 
always the first which occur to a chemist in the 
presence of any new organic poison. The ni- 
trogenous alkaloids owe the first part of their 
name to the fact of containing this element ; 
the second part to that of their usually making 
neutral salts with acids, like an alkaline base. 
The general reader may sometimes have asked 
himself why these alkaloids are diversely writ- 
ten—as, e.g., sometimes ‘ morphia,” and some- 
times ‘‘ morphine.” The chemists who regard 
them as alkalies write them in the one way, 
those who consider them neutrals, in the other. 
Of these nitrogenous alkaloids, even the nuts 
of the tree, which furnishes the most powerful, 
swift poison of the world, contains but three— 
the above-named strychnia, brucia, and ig- 
natia—principles shared in common with its 
pathological congener, the St. Ignatius bean. 
Opium may be found to contain twelve of them ; 
but as one of these (cotarnin) may be a pro- 
duct of distillation, and the other ( psendo-mor 
phia) seems only an occasional constituent, I 
treat them as ten in number—rationally to be 
arranged under three heads. 

First, those whose action is merely acrid—so 
far as known expending themselves upon the 
mucous 


coats. (Pseudo-morphia when it oc- 


curs belongs to these.) So do porphyrozin ; 
while me- 
conin, Whose acrid properties in contact with 
animal tissue are similar to that of meconic 
acid, forms the last of the group. 

The second head comprises but a single alka- 
loid, variously called paramorphia or thebain. 
(It may interest amateur chemists to know that 
its difference from strychnia consists only in 
having two less equivalents of hydrogen and 
six of carbon—especially when they know how 
closely its physical effects follow its atomic 
constitution.) A dose of one grain has pro- 
duced tetanic spasms, Its chief action appears 
to be upon the spinal nerves, and there is reason 
to suppose it a poison of the same kind as nux 
vomica without the concentration of that agent. 
How singular it seems to find a poison of this 
totally distinct class—bad enough to set up the 
reputation of any one drug by itself—in com 
pany with the remaining principles whose effect 
we usually associate with opium and see clear- 
est in the ruin of its victim! 

The remainder, five in number, are the opium 
alkaloids, which act generally upon the whole 
system, but particularly, in their immediate 
phenomena, upon the brain. I mention them 
in the ascending order of their nervine power: 
narcotin; codein; opianin ; metamorphia, and 
morphia, 


narcein; probably papaverin also: 
y pa 
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The first of these the poppy shares in com- 
mon with many other narcotic plants—tobacco 
the most conspicuous among the number. In 
its anti-periodic effects on the human system it 
has been found similar to quinia, and it is an 
undoubted narcotic poison acting on the nerves 


of organic life, though, compared with its asso- 
| posited so much improper material in you; 


ciates in the drug, comparatively innocent. 


The remaining four act very much like mor- | 


phia, differing only in the size of the dose in 
which they prove efficient. 
fresh constitutions feel a grain of morphia pow- 
erfully ; metamorphia is soporific in half-grain 
doses ;* opianin in its physical effects closely ap- 
proximates morphia; codeia is about one-fifth 
as powerful; a new subject may not get sleep 
short of six grains; its main action is expend- 
ed on the sympathetic system. It does not 
seem to congest the brain as morphia does ; but 
its action on the biliary system is probably little 
less deadly than that of the more powerful nar- 
cotic. 

Looking at the marvelous complexity of opi 
um we might be led to the @ priori supposition 
that its versatility of action on the human sys- 
tem must be equally marvelous. 

Miserably for the opium-eater, fortunately 
for the young person who may be dissuaded 
from following in his footsteps, we are left in 
no doubt of this matter by the conclusions of 
experience. In practical action opium affects 
as large an area of nervous surface, attacks it 
with as much intensity, and changes it in as 
many ways as its complexity would lead us to 
expect. I have pointed out the existence in 
opium of a convulsive poison congeneric with 
brucia. The other chief active alkaloids, five 
in number, are those which specially possess the 
cumulative property. Poisons of the strychnia 
and hydro-cyanic acid classes (including this 
just mentioned opium alkaloid, thebain), are 
swifter agents; but this perilous opium quin- 
tette sings to every sense a lulling song from 
which it may not awake for years, but wakes a 
slave. Every day that a man uses opium these 
cumulative alkaloids get a subtler hold on him. 
Even a physician addicted to the practice has 
no conception how their influence piles up. 

At length some terrible dawn rouses him 
out of a bad sleep into a worse consciousness. 
Though the most untechnical man, he must al- 
ready know the disorder which has taken place 
in his mceral nature and his will. For a knowl- 
edge of his physical condition he must resort to 
his medical man, and what, when the case is ten 
years old, must a practitioner tell the patient in 
any average case ? 

**Sir, the chances are entirely against you, 
and the possession of a powerfully enduring 
constitution, if you have it, forms a decided off- 
set in your favor,” 

He then makes a thorough examination of 
him by ear, touch, conversation. If enough 
constitution responds to the call, he advises an 
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Most perfectly | 


immediate entrance upon the hard 


road of ab- 
negation. 

If the practitioner finds the case hopeless he 
must tell the patient so, in something like these 
words: 

‘* You have cither suffered a disorganization 
of irreproducible membranes, or you have d 


tissue that your life is not consistent with the 
protracted pain of removing it. 

**One by one you have paralyzed all the ex- 
cretory functions of the body. Opium, aiming 
at all those functions for their death, first at 
tacked the kidneys, and with your experimental 
doses you experienced a slight access of dysouria, 
As you went on, the same action, progressive 
ly paralytic to organic life, involved the liver, 
Flatulence, distress at the epigastrium, irregu- 
larity of bowels, indicated a spasmodic perform 
ance of the liver’s work which showed it to b 
Your mouth 
became dry through a cessation of the salivary 
discharge. Your lachrymal duct was parched, 
and your eye grew to have an arid look in addi 
tion to the dullness produced by opiate contrac 
tion of the pupil. 

** All this time you continued to absorb an 
agent whieh directly acts for what by a paradox 
may be called fatal conservation of the tissues, 
Whether through its complexly combined nitr 
gen, carbon, or both, the drug has interposed 


under high nervous excitement. 


itself between your very personal substance and 
those oxidations by which alone its life can b 
maintained, It has slowed the fires of your 
whole system. It has not only interposed but 
in part it has substituted itself; so that along 
with much effete matter of the body stored 
away there always exists a certain undecom- 
posed quantity of the agent which sustains this 
morbid conservation, * 

‘* When this combination became established, 
you began losing your appetite because no sub- 
stitution of fresh matter was required by you 
body for tissue wrongly conserved. ‘The pro 
gressive derangement of your liver manifested 
itself in increased sallowness of face and cor- 
nea; the organ was working on an inadequate 
vital supply because the organic nervous sys- 
tem was becoming paralyzed; the veins were 
not strained of that which is the bowels’ proper 
purgative and the blood’s dire poison. You 
had sealed up all but a single excretory pas 
sage—the pores of the skin. Perhaps when 
you had opium first given you you were told 
that its intent was the promotion of perspira 
tion but did not know the rationale. ‘The only 


| way in which opium promotes perspiration is b) 


shutting up all the other excretory processes of 
the body, and throwing the entire labor of that 


* I frequently use what hydropaths call ‘‘a pack” to 
relieve opium distress, and with great benefit. Afier 
an hour and a half of perspiration, the patient being 
taken out of his swaddlings, I have found in the water 
which was used to wash out his sheet enough opium 
to have intoxicated a fresh subject. This patient had 
not used opium for a fortnight. 
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function upon the pores. - (When the skin gives 
out the opium-eater is shut up like an entirely 
choked chimney, and often dies in delirium of 
blood-poisoning. ) 

‘¢ For a while—the first six years, perhaps— 
your skin sustained the work which should have 
been shared by the other organs—not in natu 
ral sweat, but violent perspiration, which showed 
the excess of its action. Then your palms be- 
came gradually hornier—your whole body yel 
lower—at the same time that your muscular 
system grew tremulous through progressively 
fi iling nervous supply. 

‘* About this time you may have.had some 
temporary gastric. disturbance, accompanied 
with indescribable distress, loathing at food, 
and nausea. This indicated that the mucous 
lining of the stomach had been partially re- 
moved by the corrosions of the drug, or that 
nervous power had suddenly come to a stand- 
still, which demanded an increase of stimulus. 

‘** Since that time you have been taking your 
daily dose only to preserve the status in quo. 
The condition both of your nervous system and 
your stomach indicate that you must always 
take some anodyne to avoid torture, and your 
only anodyne is opium, 

“The rest of your life must be spent in keep- 
ing comfortable, not in being happy.” 

Opium-eaters enjoy a strange immunity from 
other disease. They are not liable to be at- 
tacked by miasma in malarious countries ; epi- 
They 
almost always survive to die of their opium 
And an opium death is usually in one 
of these two manners: 

The opium-eater either dies in collapse 
through nervous exhaustion (with the blood 
poisoning and delirium above-mentioned 
times after an overdose, but oftener seeming to 
occur spontaneously ; or in the midst of phys 
ical or mental agony, as great and irrelievable 
as men suffer in hopeful abandonment of the 
drug, and with a colliquative diarrhea, by which 
—in a continual, fiery, acrid discharge —the 
system relieves itself during a final fortnight of 
the effete matters which have been accumu- 
lating for vears. 

Either of these ends is terrible enough ; let 
us draw a curtain over their details. 

Opium is a corrosion and paralysis of all the 
noblest forms of life. The man who voluntari- 
ly addicts himself to it would commit in cutting 
his throat a suicide only swifter and less igno- 
ble. The habit is gaining fearful ground among 
our professional men, the operatives in our mills, 
our weary sewing women, our fagged clerks, our 
disappointed wives, our former liquor-drunk- 
ards, our very day-laborers, who a generation 
ago took gin; all our classes, from the highest 
to the lowest, are yearly increasing their con- 
sumption of the drug. The terrible demands, 
especially in this country, made on modern 
brains by our feverish competitive life, consti- 
tute hourly temptations to some form of the 
sweet, deadly sedative. Many a professional 


demics or contagions where they exist. 


itself, 


, some 


| **laudanum cock-tails,” 


man of my acquaintance, who twenty years ago 
was content with his tri-diurnal ‘‘ whisky,” ten 
years ago, drop by drop, began taking strong r 
until he became what 
he is now—an habitual opium-eater. I have 
tried to show what he will be. If this article 
shall deter any from an imitation of his exam- 
ple, or excite an interest in the question— 
‘What he shall do to li 


saved ?”—I am content. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MISS NEWMAN. 

YJ OVELISTS, in their elaborate descriptions 
iN of the personal beauty of their heroines, 
dwell with rapturous particularity upon the per 
fection of every feature in the ‘“*human form 
but one; making few comments upon 


divine,” 
that most prominent of all facial component 
Why this delicate and useful 
organ is so frequently neglected in description 


parts—the nose. 


we do not know, unless it be that in nature, th 


nose on a woman’s face is seldom its most at- 
tractive feature, and still less frequently does it 
defy criticism. 
nose which is unpoetical to most minds, and the 
rule seems to prevail that, in conversation and 
in letters, the least said about it the better. 
The “‘ dove-like eyes,” the “ ears like little con- 
voluted pinky shells,” the masses of ‘* raven” or 
‘golden hair,” the ‘*ruby” or the ‘‘ rosy lips,” 
the inevitable ‘‘ pearly teeth,” the “* fair, smooth, 
rounded chin,” and the “delicate, dark, pen- 
ciled eyebrows,” poet 
or novelist, while the nose is passed by with a 
cold neglect, and the reader is left to infer that 
it must have a very ordinary nose, not 
challenging description, or a “ Pug,” a ** Ro- 
man,” or an “ Aquiline,” which had better be 
spec ially avoided. 

We must admit that few noses excite 
ration. If they were to be counted, no doubt 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every thou- 


There is something about the 


are never neglected by 


been 


admi- 


sand would be classed ‘‘ faulty ;” and this being 
the case, it is a pity to offend the sensibilities of 
the majority of fair readers by laying too much 
stress upon the nasal appendage. Sut there 
are rare and beautiful exceptions to this rule, as 
all know. Most men, in their experience, 
can recall at least one “ unexceptionable” nose ; 


we 


one which they feel bound to declare was an 
ornament divine, irreproachable, classic, Ma- 
donna-like, beautiful. My own experience is 
not at with that of others in this 
respect, and recalling as I do—ah, with what 
emotion !—that one peerless beauty of my youth- 


variance 


ful imagination—the divine, the incomparable 
Amelia—I see her standing out in high relief 
among all other women and all other friends as 
the perfect realization of a poetic dream. Not 
only had that fair creature, to my eyes at least, 
a combination of feature and of expression sur- 
passing the power of the artist's skill to counter- 
feit; but now, looking back upon that period 
with the tempered eyes of experience, I am 
bound to declare that I never met her 
equal in peculiar charms of countenance: and | 


have 
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am equally ready to declare that, beautiful as 
were her eyesand lips, forehead and hair, her most 
remarkable feature was the delicate, smoothly- 
outlined nose, which seemed to me as perfect 
and as tempting to the eye and the lips—ay, 
the lips—of the beholder as the pearl-set pout- 
ing little mouth, or peach bloom of the cheeks 
beside it. Never shall I forget that nose—no 
more can I describe it. It was that feature of 
her face, too, which first excited my admiration 
and led to my love. 


I was passing the summer at the sea-side, and | 


was a regular attendant on Sundays at the one 
little chapel in the adjoining village of L——. 
Small as was the place of worship it was more 
than large enough for the limited society of the 
place, and I soon learned to know every face 
in the congregation. 
quently an event in the village. One summer 
Sabbath I was sitting dreamily through the very 
prosaic discourse of a country clergyman who 
had “exchanged” with the regular pastor for 
that day, and was, I believe, verily dropping off 
into a state of somnolence, under the infliction 
of the “‘ fifth” head of the good man’s argument, 
when my eye caught the most angelic profile of 
a woman’s face that I had ever beheld. She 
was evidently a stranger, for I had never seen 
her before, and my attention was riveted to the 
spectacle as if it would vanish into thin air if I 
looked away fora moment. She was a young 
woman, scarcely out of her teens; simply at- 
tired, and with a charming little bonnet which, 


according to the fashion of the day, now re- 
vived, permitted an unobstructed view of the 


contour of the face. She was seated in a pew 
on the opposite side of the chapel, and at an 
angle which showed only the clear-cut profile, 
so that her eyes were lost to me; but the per- 
fection of the nose; running smooth and clear 
in a severe Grecian line from the forehead and 
terminating just where it should terminate, not 
a hair’s breadth too long or too short, and curv- 
ing with the least possible freedom of nostril, 
enough to give vigor without want of delicacy 
and softness, was enough to have made her 
beautiful, even had the other features been dis- 
appointing. She was, notwithstanding the pro- 
siness of the preacher, apparently intent upon 
his discourse, and never during the entire serv- 
ice, turned her face from the angle at which it 
first presented itself to me. 

I doubt if my eyes lost sight of that face for 
a second of time during the same period, dur- 
ing which my imagination ran rampant, until I 
fully convinced myself that at last the beau- 
ideal of my youthful fancy sat in bodily present- 
ment within the range of my vision. Who she 
was I could not possibly divine, but that ap- 
peared to me quite unimportant so long as youth, 
beauty, and respectability seemed so certainly 
assured. That she was lovely in moral attri- 
butes I took for granted from her close atten- 
tion to the services of the chapel, and that she 
was sensible and clever such perfection of feat- 
ure and tastefulness of attire equally guaran- 


A new-comer was conse- | 


teed. When these reflections had, during the 
dull discourse, fanned the flame of my suddenly 
awakened interest in the stranger to a determ- 
ination to know all about her, a sudden pang 
of actual jealousy and apprehension seized me. 
lest this rare perfection of a woman, so wonder 
fully cast in my very way as it seemed to me. 
should not after all be, like myself, ‘fancy 
free.” Such rapid strides into the realm of 
hopefulness and desire are not unnatural at the 
period of life of which I speak, when the emo- 
tional sentiments are like tinder, ready for the 
spark to light them into what we persuade our- 
selves to believe must be an enduring and jn- 
extinguishable flame. 

The services ended not a moment too soon 
for me, and I watched every movement of my 
fair incognita with absorbing interest. As her 
slight graceful figure left the pew and mingled 
with the retreating worshipers, I moved hastily 
forward so as to see her full face as she left the 
church door. My dream was more than real- 
ized. She was exceedingly beautiful, with ten- 
der hazel eyes, a delicate bloom of complexion, 
a small but well-developed mouth, hair brown, 
glossy, and abundant, and that chief attraction 
of her face the exquisitely-chiseled nose, as 
perfect and expressive as it had been in the pro 
file view which had so completely held me cap- 
tive. She caught my earnest, perhaps too ob- 
trusive gaze of admiration, slightly colored, and 
immediately dropped her veil, evincing a sense 
of feminine discretion and modest consciousness 
which did not in the least diminish the interest 
which her beauty had inspired. 

A plain looking woman, plainly attired, whom 
I subsequently ascertained to be her maid and 
constant attendant, immediately joined her, and 
the two walked rapidly away, taking the direc- 
tion of the cliffs. Although not the road lead- 
ing to the hotel where I lodged, but conducting 
to a more remote part of the shore, I followed, 
keeping at a respectful distance, and determ- 
ined to track my fair game to its cover. This 
proved to be a small farm-house, situated near 
the extreme end of the cliffs which followed the 
curve of the bay, and where, as I, ascertained 
by inquiry on the following day, she had taken 
board for the remainder of the summer—she 
and her attendant—living secluded and quietly 
for the benefit of the baths and the invigorating 
air of the sea-coast. At first the two females 
seemed disposed to linger a while and enjoy the 
view of the tumbling water and the broad ex- 
panse of sandy shore, but happening to look 
around, and, as I apprehended, observing me, 
a stranger, too inquisitively intruding upon their 
retirement, they hastily turned toward the farm- 
house and disappeared from view. 

That I was in love, deeply, irrevocably in 
love, admitted in my own mind of no doubt. 
‘* And why should I not be?” I reasoned ; ‘‘ did 
I ever expect—had I any reason ever to expect 
—to meet, in my pilgrimage of life, a woman 
combining so many exquisite charms of person 
than on this blessed Sabbath afternoon had been 
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Co aman 
presented by fate tomy admiring gaze?” I felt 
that I was indeed favored beyond the average 
of mortals, and that I should be a most unde- 
serving dog if I did not avail myself of the very 
earliest upportunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with and secure the prize. 

At my own hotel I obtained all the informa- 
tion necessary as to the farm-house on the cliff 
and its inhabitants. Old Martin Farley was a 
patriarch in the fishing village, and, after having 
for twenty years been toll-man and light-house 
keeper by turns, had retired with his venerable 
better-half to grow potatoes and make butter 
for the market at L- , eking out a comfort- 
able living by letting the one small parlor and 
two or three spare bedrooms to a quiet boarder 
or two during the watering season. Dame Far- 
ey, spite of her years, had the reputation of 
being a notable housewife, and of spreading as 
clean and wholesome a table for her guests as 
could be found any where, and consequently 
those might consider themselves well favored 
who could secure accommodation under her or- 
derly and quiet roof. This summer rooms were 
engaged early in the season by the young lady 
who had so recently and so completely entan- 
gled my affection at first sight, but, although 
paying for her accommodation for the whole 
season, she had arrived late at the sea-side, 
having been detained in the city by unforeseen 


engagements. Thus much of her I learned 


from Martin Farley himself on the following 
day, having successfully encountered him on his 


way to the village, and propounded certain ques- 
tions touching his ability to give me board at 
the farm-house, should I desire to exchange the 
hotel for more quiet quarters. This, however, 
I found to be impracticable; old Martin had 
no room to spare, and did not expect to have 
any, ‘*as Miss Newman didn’t say nothing about 
giving up her rooms,” and the farmer * calkel- 
lated she had no idee of goin’ away afore the 
summer was over.” . 

**Miss Newman!” I replied; ‘‘the name is 
familiar. Where is she from?” 

**Oh, I reckon yer don’t know her. She’s 
none o’ yer fine folks like those down to the 
hotel yonder, but keeps her own company. 
Guess yer don’t know her, and I guess she 
don’t want to know you.” 

**Thank you, Martin; you're complimentary 
this morning. Now, supposing that I do want 
to know her—what then ?” 

“Why, then,” replied the blunt old farmer, 
**T should say ‘twarn’t no use, coz she don’t 
want no company. I knows as much as that 
as well’s if I asked her. She’s a reel quiet 
critter, is Amelie Newman, and no mistake.” 

* Amelia! what a sweet name! [ tell you 
what it is, farmer,” said I, taking the old fel- 


low at once into my confidence, whose good- | 


will and co-operation I was, of course, most 
anxious to obtain—‘I tell you what it is; I 
saw Miss Newman yesterday, and she is the 
most beautiful woman I ever beheld, and you 
must introduce me.” 


**Wa'al, as to good looks,” said old Martin, 
speaking very deliberately, and, as I fancied, 
with a degree of coldness which was not very 
encouraging—‘‘ as to good looks, that’s a mat- 
ter o’ taste. Maybe she is, and maybe she 
isn’t. All I knows is, that my old woman and 
she has had a kind o’ confidential talk, and the 
upshot of it is, that we ain't a-goin’ to take no 
other boarders long’s she's with us; and, what's 
more, we ain't a-goin’ to have her bothered with 
visitors to the house, coz she pertiklerly don’t 
want ’em. Sorry to disapint yer, Mr. Langley, 
but th’ old woman knows what’s what, and I 
never meddles in sich matters.” 

**Oh, very well, Martin; and I'll not inter- 
fere between you and your wife; but I’m re- 
solved to know the young lady, and shall seek 
her acquaintance in some other way. I dare 
say some of my friends at the hotel know her, 
and I will obtain an introduction through them.” 

“T reckon she don’t know any o’ your folks, 
and ef you'll take an old man’s advice ye'll not 
bother Miss Newman. Fact is,” added he, low- 
ering his voice, ‘‘she’s in affliction—that’s what 
she is—and don’t want no company; least 0’ 
all, men folks a-foolin’ round her.” 

“ Affliction! Nonsense! A young lady in 
a sky-blue bonnet and lavender gloves in afflic- 
tion! That won’t do. She's no more afflicted 
than Iam. However, you seem to be a kind 
of self-constituted protector of the young lady, 
and it’s no use, I suppose, to press the matter 
further.” 

“Not a bit—not a bit, Mr. Langley; and 
ye’d better take my advice and keep down to 
your end of the beach. My boarder don’t want 
no visitors, and that’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

I can not say that my interview with Farmer 
Martin conduced much to my peace of mind, 
There was evidently some mystery to be solved, 
or perhaps not to be solved. That so lovely a 
young lady, at the very period of life when life 
presents itself to the female mind in kaleido- 
scopic colors, and when the taste naturally turns 
to all that is hopeful and bright, should shut 
herself up in an isolated farm-house, and prefer 
the society of her maid to that of the gay and 
youthful throng within her reach, was, to say the 
least of it, peculiar. The farmer had spoken 
of her being in affliction. It could not be that 
of bereavement, for she gave no outward sign 
of woe. If it was a pecuniary loss that she had 
sustained, it surely was not severe enough to 
prevent her from enjoying a fair share of so- 
ciety; and that she was well enough to do in 
the world seemed probable from the style of 
her dress and the comforts which she seemed 
to afford herself. In affliction! There was 
then but one conclusion to arrive at. In vain 
I struggled to dispossess myself of the idea, but 
it forced itself like a gigantic shadow across my 
heart, and sickened my existence. She was 
unquestionably the victim of disappointed af- 
fection. That sweet and lovely girl, young as 
she was, had already tasted the bitterness of 
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life. 
had dared to trifle with her heart, and like a 
wounded dove she had flown down to this quiet 
nest by the sea-side to bemoan her crue] fate 
in solitude and in tears. Such were my bitter 
reflections as I turned homeward, uncertain 
what steps I should take in this unforeseen 
emergency, to pursue my purposes in regard to 
her. Hard as was the battle of feeling, I yet 
persuaded myself to believe that even second 
love, if it could be nurtured in her fair bosom, 
would be most welcome to me, and I began to 


regard her as one who now claimed my pity, | 


my prayers, my protection. 

But whe was Miss Newman ? 
first the vital question to be answered, No one 
of my friends at the hotel knew aught of her, 
as I soon ascertained, and I was left to my own 
resources to unravel the mystery. Day after 
day I found my steps guiding me toward Farm- 
er Martin’s cottage, or along the beach beyond 
it, where I felt persuaded she must sometimes 
walk; but it was not until the close of the week 
after that memorable Sunday that I caught the 
faintest glimpse of Miss Newman. It was late 
in the afternoon that, strolling along the sands, 
musing upon that one absorbing subject of my 
thoughts, I saw her and her maid slowly ap- 
proaching. Now they stopped to enjoy the 
gorgeous tints of the sunset sky, and now she 
stooped to pick a shell or a pebble, and then 
resume their quiet walk. I had perceived her 
first, and was making up my mind what course 
to pursue—whether to pass her without appar- 
ent observation, or to allow her to know that I 
was interested in seeing her—when she sudden- 
ly noticed me, and, as if determined: to avoid 
any thing like a recognition, dropped her veil 
in passing, and was soon lost to sight in the turn 
of the sandy cliff. 

I did not see her again until the following 
Sunday, when to my unfeigned delight she sat 
in the same seat at chapel, and her exquisite 
profile again excited my admiration and rekin- 
dled my hopes. I did not follow her home on 
that occasion, as the action would have been 
too marked, and would most probably have 
caused annoyance; but I resolved that another 


week should not pass by without some advant- | 


age gained on my part toward commencing and 
establishing an acquaintance between us. But 
the week did go by, and I knew her no better 
at its close than at its commencement. True I 
repeatedly saw and passed her on the beach, 
but in every instance she seemed to avoid sub- 
jecting herself to my observation, and either 
turned off in an opposite direction or dropped 
the inevitable and detestable veil. 

It was impossible to suppose that the young 
lady was not by this time familiar with my ap- 
pearance, and it could not be doubted but that 
she was aware that I sought an introduction. 
This she seemed determined not to grant me— 
at least, not through any adventitious circum- 


stance or accident ; and I was left to my own | 


devices to carry on the campaign. 


Some wretch—some inhuman wretch— | 


| of aversion. 


This became | 


= ciialadiblaeatttachinictiiaiail 

It had occurred to me to make a confidante 
of some one of my married lady friends at th 
hotel, and enlist her services as a medium— 
ladies being so clever at the art of bringing 
about such pleasant little interludes in life. On 
reflection, however, I abandoned this design. 
feeling persuaded that if Miss Newman had 
really made up her mind not to encourage the 
acquaintance, any round-about manceuvre of 
this nature would only induce a stronger feeling 
Women do not like the interven- 
tion of third parties in such matters, and the 
least suspicion of “management” on the part 
of others, not immediately interested, oft 
ruins the game of love. There is something 
heroic in the unaided struggles of a man to a 
complish a determined object ; and heroism in 
a lover is a woman's delight! It was a « 
fort to believe that she knew that. I was 
pursuit of her, and I resolved to besiege t! 
fortress by dint of sheer perseverance. I h 
now become acquainted with her habits of ex 
ercise, and had sufficient wisdom to avoid a 
direct encounter, while I did not fail to ke 
myself informed of her daily outgoings. Iny: 
riably she was accompanied by her female at 
tendant, and by no one else. 

All this was very trying, and at times made 
my prospects appear almost hopeless. Ev« 


my Sabbath worshipings brought her no nea 
er, but rather the reverse; for, finding that | 
regularly sat in the same angle of observation, 
and was intent upon the study of her fair feat 
ures rather than absorbed in the duties of the 


sanctuary, she kept her veil down and her face 
averted. I could not bring myself to believe 
that personally I was obnoxious to her; but 
rather that her temperament, or perhups e> 
ceeding timidity, induced her to shun general 


| society ; or, if I was wrong in this conclusion, 


then the old farmer's theory was correct, and 
that she was suffering from some deep affliction, 
Which made quiet retirement her only consola- 
tion. But to abandon so fair a prize on such 
grounds I felt to be utterly impossible. Time 
and courage, I believed, would finally befriend 
me, and I practiced patience until I realized 
that it was indeed a virtue. 

One afternoon I determined to take advant- 
age of her absence from her lodgings, during 
her walk upon the sea-shore, and make the ac- 
quaintance of Dame Martin. She was a very 
venerable and quiet old woman, who seldom 
went beyond her own door-steps. On this oc- 
sasion she was sitting at the open window knit- 
ting, and I strolled up to within speaking-dis- 
tance and offered a few general observations 
upon the beauty of the weather. The old lady 
seemed inclined to be affable, and hope illu- 
mined my heart. 

“<I dare say,” said the dame, “that you're 


| one of the hotel folks, I see you goin’ by here 


so often. Hotel's putty full, I reckon? We 
don’t hear much o’ what's goin’ on down there, 
it’s so far off.” 

‘No, I suppose not; but you are so pleas- 





antly situated here that you've no inclination to 
go elsewhere. I don’t blame you. For my 
part, if I had been so fortunate as to have se- 
cured accommodation with you, I'd not stay a 
day longer where I am. Your husband tells 
me you have no rooms to spare.” 

“Oh! you're the young man, then, that he 
spoke about ?” and here her affability showed a 
decided tendency toward the freezing-point, and 

change came over the spirit of my dream. 
‘‘No, all our rooms was engaged long ago, and 
we can’t take no more boarders this season. 
Maybe next year, if you come along this way, 
we can accommodate you; but we can’t do it 
now noways.” 

“T shall certainly try then next season,” I 
rejoined—“ that is, of course, if the young lady 
who is now staying with you does not engage 
all your spare rooms. I should not want to in- 
terfere with her arrangements.” 

‘¢Wa’al I don’t know how that'll be. Miss 
Newman hain’t said nothing yet about next sea- 
son; but ef she wants her rooms again she shall 
have ’em; and then we don’t want no boarders 
beside.” 

“She is not fond, then, of society ?’ 

“Why of course she ain’t. Howsumever 
that ain’t no good a speakin’ of, and I’ve got to 
look arter the cows now; so I'll wish you a 
good-evenin’.” And with this peremptory bar 
to further conversation Dame Martin hobbled 
off to the cow-yard. 

That “of course she ain't” fond of society 
was my thought companion all the way back 
to the hotel, and for many hours during the 
night. ‘* Why of course?” I asked myself re- 
peatedly, and without satisfaction. At any 
rate, here was confirmation strong of the fact 
of some serious heart-sorrow, which was not to 
be cured or alleviated—at least for the present— 
by any ‘‘ society” which I had it in my power, 
as a stranger, to offer. I must wait, patiently 


wait the ministration of time before forcing my | 


devoted regards upon her attention. 

This seemed now to be irremediable, and 
thus several weeks passed without progress on 
my part. Indeed, what could I do but watch 
and wait? And in all this period not a day 
passed that I did not watch over my lamb of 
hope as if she were already in my fold. 
though unseen by her, I observed her, from my 
retired point of view on the cliffs, take her walk 
upon the sea-shore with her companion, going 
and returning with the regularity of clock-work. 
How strange it seemed to me that she never 
went out alone—never, as it were, without her 
shadow, who certainly did not seem to me to 
come up to the requisite characteristics of so fair 
and so refined a lady’s companion. If Miss New- 
man had betrayed any of the signs of an invalid, 
of a person in bereavement, or of one sustain- 


ing an exceptional position in life, it would have | 


been less remarkable. On the contrary, the 
bloom of health, perfect health, as well as beau- 
ty, was upon her countenance, and the strength 
and vigor of youth was in every action, As to 
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bereavement, I soon began to doubt that any 

sorrow or disappointment had ever tinged her 

experience. More than once I saw her smiling 
at some jocose remark of her companion, and 
once distinctly heard her laughing—possibly at 
myself—as I passed them with a half solicitous 
glance on her way home from church. 

Matters were in this unsatisfactory condition 
when, as I sat one morning on the piazza of the 
hotel, twirling my mustache and pretending to 
listen to the story of a fishing excursion, told 
for the ninety-ninth time by my old friend Jim 
Dalton, Farmer Martin came jogging along the 
road in his wagon. Seeing me, he pulled up 
and hailed me with, 

“Hullo, Mr. Langley! I thought I'd jest 
stop to tell yer that if yer conclude to make 
that change yer was a-talkin’ of, and want a 
room at my house, you can have it, cos Miss 

| Newman's gone away, and ain’t comin’ back 
this season.” 

“Gone away!” I exclaimed, taking one stride 
from the piazza to the farmer’s wagon—* Miss 

When? Where?” 

‘“*Wa'al, it was a kind of a sudding thing on 
her part. She meant to ’a staid till the end of 
the month, but she heard suthin’ or other which 
changed her mind, and so she’s paid up full 
board, like a lady as she is, and is a-goin’ to 
New York by the 12 o’clock train to-day. So 
yer can have the rooms any time arter she’s 
left.” 

“Ah! then she’s not yet left. By the noon 
train, did you say? It wants a quarter of an 
hour to the time. I think I can manage it ;” 
and I rushed off, leaving Farmer Martin in a 
condition of bewilderment, and in entire un- 
certainty as to the future leasing of Miss New- 
man’s deserted rooms. 

I had just time to make a confidant of Jim 
Dalton, who was all amazement at my sudden- 
ly galvanized condition. 

“Jim,” said I, ‘‘do me a favor. I’ve no 
| time to explain, but will do so on the road, 

Send for your wagon, old fellow, and drive me 
to the railroad. ‘The stage has gone, and I 
must catch the 12 o’clock train to town. Look 
sharp; I'll get my duds in my carpet-bag and 
be with you in a jiffy.” 
| Dalton instantly ordered his buggy and I 
mounted to my room, three stairs at a time, 
crammed a few necessary things into my bag, 
and descended just in time to meet the buggy 
| from the stable. My companion laid the lash 
on freely, and we whirled around the hotel and 
were on the road to the dépdt in a shorter time 
than I ever in my life before attempted to catch 
a railroad train when short of time. 

** Now, Ned,” said he. ‘“what the deuce is 
up, I'd like to know? Did that stupid farmer 

| give you any bad news? Is your grandmother 
dying and not yet made her will? Look here, 
my boy, if there’s any money in this business, I 
shall come in with a big bill for services ren- 
| dered. Get up, Princess, we haven't a minute 
to lose!” 


Newman gone away ? 
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As we dashed along, sending the sandy dust 
flying like mad atoms above the wheels, and 
frightening all the old market-women along the 
road, I managed to impart to Jim Dalton the 
object I had in view. I hastily sketched my 
unsuccessful love-chase of the preceding few 
weeks, and my determination to pursue the mat- 
ter ‘‘to its bitter or its triumphant end.” I de- 
scribed the personal charms of my beloved, but 
unknown, Amelia, and drew her features with 
Titian-like fidelity on the airy canvas of the less 
impassioned imagination of my companion; and 
when I told him that my dove was just escaping 
from me without my possessing the slightest 
clew to her residence or her family, Jim laid 
another energetic lash upon the mare and swore 
that, rather than be too late, he’d run the beast 
into the blind staggers. ‘‘ However,” said he, 
‘*we've got time enough, I think: let me see, 
fully five minutes yet, and you know it’s a way 
train, and it never starts punctually.” 

The act of looking at his watch, however, 
diverted his attention from the mare, and pull- 
ing too suddenly on the wrong rein the wheel 
nearest to myself struck sharply against a hay 
cart, which was at the moment obstructing the 
road, and I was sent with a violent jerk .clean 
out of the buggy, and fell heavily against a stone 
wall which separated the read from an adjoin- 
ing field. I soon recovered myself, but at once 
perceived that my shoulder-bone was out of its 
socket, and an intense pain made me incapable 
of further movement. It was impossible to pro- 
ceed to my destination, but a happy thought 
simultaneously occurred to us both. 

“ Jim,” said I, “I don’t think it’s any thing 
serious, and with the help of this man” (the 
driver of the hay cart, who had come to our as- 
sistance) I can get back to the hotel, where Doc- 
tor C——- will set the bone in a jiffy. Just you go 
on, my good fellow, and do the business for me. 
You can get back by to-morrow night, and I'll 


bless you all the rest of your life, and set up a | 


monument over you when you are dead. Take 
my bag and use the contents. Fly, my best-be- 
loved Mercury—fly on the wings of love and 
duty! See where she lives. Get some clew 
for me to follow her up when I get well, and 
telegraph me of your progress. Mind, don’t 
write, old fellow, but telegraph; I shall be too 
impatient to await your return or even your let- 
ters. Telegraph at once.” 

-Jim was off with the mare and out of sight 
before I could get comfortably laid out on the 
farmer’s load of hay, and he sent horse and 
buggy back to the hotel with the welcome in- 
formation that he was at the dépdét ‘on time” 
before I had reached the hotel myself. There 
Dr. C , that ever-fai 


comfortably bundled up in bed with a prospect 
of penitential patience before me, long before 


the railroad train, with its interesting travelers, | 


could have reached its destination. 
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ful setter of bones, ma- | 
nipulated mine with perfect success, and I was | , 
| message; but it would have been quite super- 


- ,~ — Se 
I had given Dalton such minute and partic- 
ular description of Miss Newman's personal ap- 
pearance that I knew he could not mistake her: 
and, on the whole, I thought, as it turned out, 
the arrangement was far better than if I my- 
self had played the part of the lovers’ spy. My 
messenger was faithful and true—an indefati- 
gably patient fellow, and as reliable a friend for 
such a business as could have been selected. 
He performed his part well, as the result will 
show. 

That night, before tea-time, I got his tele- 
gram. I tore open the envelope with eager 
haste, and read as follows : 

*‘New York, August —, 1S—: So far, all right. | 
recognized her easily. She is all you described her— 
particularly the eyes and nose. They are stopping at 
the B—— House. Registered her name as residing at 
X-ville, and they leave for that place to-morrow. Shall 
I follow to destination ? Hope you are not much burt. 

* Yours, Jim.” 

I immediately sent a return telegram for him 
to follow the travelers, and to send me a mes- 
sage from X-ville. It was not until late the 
next day that I received the second message, 
the purport of which occasioned me much anx- 
iety. It ran thus: 

“X-vitig, August —, 1S—: She resides here, and is 
the daughter of the late Doctor Newman, one of the 
first families of the place. Miss N. met with an acci- 
dentin her youth. Great misfortune—can't be helped. 
Who would have thought it? Ofcourse you will give 
up all idea of matrimony. I return at once, and will 
give you particulars when we meet. 


“Yours, Jim.” 


‘* Heavens and earth!” I exclaimed, “ what 
does the man mean by these dreadful insinua- 
tions without any particulars? I can’t wait 
till we meet—I must know at once. ‘ Acci- 
dent in her youth’—‘Great misfortune!’ LEi- 
ther something important has been omitted 
from the telegram or Jim wishes to prepare my 
mind for something worse to come.” 

Such were my reflections, and the state of 
mind into which I was thrown was scarcely to 
be endured. But for my bodily prostration I 
would have flown to X-ville and unraveled the 
mystery myself. As it was, I could only tele- 
graph Dalton immediately: ‘‘Be more ex- 
plicit.” Perhaps he would receive the message 
before he could leave X-ville, or it might in- 
tercept him at New York. He would at any 
rate stop at his club for his letters as he passed 
through the city, and even then I should get 
his answer several hours before we met. I ac- 
cordingly telegraphed to both places. Dalton 


| got back to the sea-side that evening, and gave 


me all the particulars regarding Miss New- 
man; but his telegram had reached me some 
time before his arrival, and had done the busi- 
ness for me. It was as laconic as a Spartan 


fluous to have made it longer. Thus it read: 


“N.Y. Crus, August —, 1S—-: The nose, which you 


' so much admire, is a false one.” 





Cditur’s Casy Chair. 


HERE are certain things which every man 

feels that he ought to do merely because 
every body else does them, and he is haunted by 
a sense of inequality and loss so long as they re- 
main undone. Sometimes they are resisted for 
a long time; but we all gradually succumb, or 
if the doing suddenly becomes impossible we 
never cease to regret the loss. Once in Berk- 
shire County, in Massachusetts, before Lenox 
became so fashionable a summer resort as it is 
now, the Easy Chair remembers asking one of 
the visitors at the old hotel at the corner wheth- 
er he had been to Tyringham, one of the Shaker 
settlements in the neighborhood, and within a 
gentle, rural drive of an hour or so. ‘‘ No,” 
was the reply ; **T wish to keep something un- 
seen.” It was neatly said, and gave the author 
a brief reputation of mature worldly wisdom in a 
circle of very young men; for very young men 
are very liable to be ashamed of eagerness or en- 
thusiasm. But if that Solomon of an hour had 
left Lenox without seeing Tyringham—why he 
might as well not have seen the Shakers at Leb- 
anon. And if a man has not seen the Shakers at 
Lebanon why, pray, has he been to Lenox ? 

If the author of the little reply had been really 
wiser, a lurking wisdom might have been sus- 
pected in his answer; as indeed there was great 
sagacity in a similar rejoinder which the Easy 
Chair afterward heard in Sicily. Sitting upon 
the baleony of the hotel, which at that remote 
period commanded the graceful outline of the 
bay of Palermo, one American traveler said to 
and the other 


another, ‘Shall you go up Etna?” 
replied, ** No, I have not time ;” and then added, 
“And if I did go, somebody else would have 


been down into the crater.” ‘That was a truly 
sensible view. It was the adroit consolation of 
perceiving that even if he could do what was sug- 


gested there was still something else that he could | 


not do, which must necessarily diminish his satis- 
faction. Logically, indeed, he might have been 
carried much too far. For let him travel never 
so diligently and look at sights by day and by 
night there would still be somebody who would 
turn all his cake to dough again by having been 
a little further and having done a little more. 
If he went into the interior of the ball of St. 
Peter's some tooth-picking idler at table would 
have crawled outside of it; and if he boasted of 
having stood upon the apex of the Great Pyra- 
nid, his neighbor would have lunched upon the 
head of the Sphinx. The Easy Chair can not 
therefore advise any reader not to go to Flor- 
ence because he may not have time to see Rome, 
nor to miss Niagara because his friend is going 
to the Mississippi. 

And, indeed, to so many minds there is such 
sad disillusion in travel that, not to reduce the 
whole earth to plain prose, it may be wisely rec- 
ommended to leave much unseen that there may 
be a wide preserve for the imagination. ‘There 
is a super-refinement of consolation to which 
some minds may be equal in the thought that if 
Italy, for instance, were actually seen, it would 
cease to be Italy. The poetic image would fade 
away, and the realm of romance become mere 
common earth and cloud. Does no pilgrim to 
the Eternal City, even after a long and pleasant 


| ment! 


residence, strive to recall the glittering mirage, 
which was Rome to him before he saw Rome, 
and strive sadly and in vain? It was a dream, 
and seeing is the shock of awaking. We know 
that we dreamed, but we can not recall the van- 
ished splendor. Yet who would lose such a 
reality for any dream however fair? See Rome 
if youcan. If youcan not—ah! then take your 
choice of consolations. : 
But we are speaking now .of the great prizes 
of experience which are not within general dis- 
cretion. ‘There are plenty of more modest en- 
terprises which every man may or may not un- 
dertake, and yet which oppress him with a sense 
of loss if he hasteft untried. The most common 
is that of reading a certain book which every 
body has read and every body is discussing. A 
certain perversity sometimes defrauds a man of 
this real pleasure, and it is very difficult after- 
ward to recover it. ‘I am sick of the very 
name,” a man says, and afterward he is con- 
scious that he made a very foolish speech. ‘There 
was Miss Bremer’s ‘‘ Neig Suddenly the 
whole American world fell to reading ‘lhe 
Neighbors.” Every body knew a ‘* Bear,” and 
perhaps a ‘‘) if those were the proper so- 


ibors.” 


Mére,” 
briquets, for the Easy Chair blushes to confess 
that it was seized by the wicked perversity and 
has never read *‘ The Neighbors.” Alas! when 
can it hope to establish that equality with its 
contemporaries? If you donot happen to know, 
how easy it is to imagine, some doughty pro- 
testant who has never read ‘* Uncle'Tom’s Cabin.” 
How easy to see him gloating over the advertise- 
**Two hundred and seventieth thousand ! 
Indeed! And if it were the two hundred and 
seventieth million I'll be darned if I read it.” 
Why dwell upon so lamentable a case! But, at 
least, how conceivable! 

Some six years ago the Easy Chair remem- 
bers describing in these pages an oration by Ed- 
ward Everett. It was the only time it ever heard 
Mr. Everett; and it heard him then, as it were, 
by main force. Hearing Mr. Everett was one 


| of the things which every body had done except 


this Easy Chair. It was conscious that for many 
and many years Mr. Everett had been consid- 
ered the chief of American orators. Those whom 
the Easy Chair honored, as it can honor few, 
spoke with enthusiasm of his triumphs at a peri- 
od indeed when it was wholly impracticable for 
the Easy Chair to hear him, and for the same 
reason that he could not have helped toss the tea 
into Boston harbor. Mr. Everett was no longer 
a young man. If he were ever to be heard he 
must be heard soon. The Easy Chair perceived 
the urgent necessity of action, and reasoned with 
itself in this way: ‘‘Shouldn’t you think that a 
man who might have heard Richard Henry Lee, 
or Patrick Henry, or James Otis, or Henry Clay, 
or Daniel Webster, or George Canning, or Will- 
iam Pitt, a hundred times, yet who never took 
the trouble to cross the street for that purpose, 
a very poor kind of fellow? He would have 
robbed his experience, would he not? He would 
have as foolishly squandered his opportunities as 
if he had dropped asleep in the diligence as he 
passed a view of Mont Blanc, would he not? 
Well, then, Mr. Everett is neither Mont Blanc 
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nor Demosthenes ; but he is one of the most fa- 
mous of living orators, and in the course of na- 
tue he must presently pass away. What now 
do you think of an Easy Chair which pretends 
to enjoy oratory as well as to like to enrich its 
experience, and which, unless it stirs its stumps, 
will have to say to the little chairs around it, 
that it never heard Mr. Everett, because it would 
have cost a little effort?” The Easy Chair could 
not resist its own arguments and latent sneers, 
and, taking the trouble, heard Mr. Everett. 


THERE was another of these ghosts of neglect- 
ed opportunities which it has only just now laid. 
That was seeing Hackett’s Falstaff. For how 
many years has the chance not been offered, and 
for how many, not spurned but not improved ? 
‘There is indeed always a perplexing suddenness 
about Mr. Hackett’s appearances. You do not 
hear of him in other parts of the country. In- 
deed, if his name is mentioned, you probably 
think of him as retired from the stage, and while 
you are regretting that you have never taken the 
little necessary pains to hear him—presto, there 
is his name on the bills! Hackett in Falstaff for 
five nights, or for a very limited engagement. 
But the suddenness is as confusing as the gift 
of the three wishes to the woodman and his wife. 
It is as if you did not have the chance, so many 
and so pressing are your engagements ; and in- 
stead of the hundred nights, the week after week 
of other stars, the five evenings end, and you are 
again exposed to that pitiless question: ** Why, 
yousurpriseme! Have younever heard Hackett?” 

‘* Yes, I have,” the E asy Chair can at last say. 
It has seen Hackett’s Falstaff in Henry the 
Fourth and in the Merry Wives; and despite 


the loud lamentation over the decline and decay 
of the legitimate drama, it is a remarkable fact 
that on the evening upon which Henry Fourth 
was played, Lear, Hamlet, and Othello were also 


represented at other theatres in the city. Mr. 
Bogumil Dawison played Hamlet, Mr. Fair- 
clough Othello, and some brave boy of the Bowery 
the wretched Lear. Also, the Japanese tumbled 
at the Academy, and the Black Crook was re- 
newed with still more splendid splendors at Nib- 
lo’s. But a modest party passed those enticing 
portals—beyond which how vainly they would 
have looked for the dim, damp alcoves and bow- 
ers of the original Niblo’s Garden!—and held 
steadily on to the Broadway Theatre, as the old 
Wallack’s is now called. Alas! so poor a dis- 
ciple of the players is the Easy Chair that it had 
not seen the interior of Wallack’s since the brief 
and intense day—or night—of Miss Heron as 
Camille! What an evanescent glory that was! 
A young woman came unknown from the West- 
ern theatres and played Camille one stormy Sat- 
urday evening. ‘The Monday morning's papers 
told us that a new diva had alighted upon earth, 
and Rachel and the rest were already antiquated. 
The eager public hastened to see, and for how 
many nights did not Miss Heron cough through 
every stage of consumption to the inexpressible 
delight of the audience! 
seen the play. ‘‘ That little pipe was smoked.” 
She tried other parts. Perhaps she played them 
well ; but well or ill, the public had passed on to 
some new idol, and never to the knowledge of 
the Easy Chair returned to worship at the de- 
serted shrine. 


At last every body had , 


ris 

It was impossible to recognize in the theatre 
of to-day that of the Heron era. Yet in one 
point it is to be commended. There are no gy- 
perfluous partitions, and the house is w holly open 
to the avenues of escape in case of extremity, 
But how dim and forlorn it was! How écy 

people there were, and how they seemed to thank 
each other for having come! One glance at the 
theatre showed that want of prosperity whic h re- 
acts like a blight upon the spectator's ori. 
It was bare and barnlike, and it was impossib] 
not to remember Miss Snevellici’s bespeak ar 
other dismal passages of histrionic chronicles, 
Every body coming in was uncomfortably co 
spicuous, and the evident surprise of each ney 
comer that there were no more in the house de 
jected him profoundly, and added to the genera 
gloom. There were no cat-calls; no buzz of 
conversation ; no incessant rustle of the dr; apery 
of the beautiful and young, as they circled and 
poised and pointed before settling into their seats, 
There was none of that charming atin, me 
movement of a rapidly filling house which prom- 
ises such spirit in the performance, and such sat- 
isfaction in the audience. A crowd bent upon 
pleasure in a brilliant room magnetizes itself 
But when the boys called the bill of the pla 
there was a tremendous sound in their voices as 
if we were sitting in a whispering gallery. You 
wanted to ery, ‘*Sht! not loud!” as if we 
were gathered at a funeral. Then the orchestra 
came out from under the stage. Thank Heaven! 
that tradition lingers. But the orchestra seemed 
awkward also, as if they felt it ill mannered to 
be more numerous than the audience. We 
looked at them and they at us in friendly sympa- 
thy. But hist! Rap,'‘rap! The conductor has 
knocked with his boy, and poising it in the air, 
and looking first toward his right, then toward 
his left, he lifts it with a heroic swoop, and 
away they go, slam bang, in a rattling overture 
of Auber’s. 

It was very well played, and Music is so kind- 
ly a magician that the sound of her voice made. 
us all feel more cheerfully, so that when the cur 
tain went up we could the better resist the des- 
olate aspect of the stage behind it. Let it be 
enough that the dais upon which stood the throne 
of the Majesty of England would have been more 
imposing and satisfactory if it had been covered, 
even scantily, with the humblest of carpets, in- 
stead of presenting itself baldly as a pine box. 
It was heroic, but not harmonious with the scene. 
It was truthful also, but we had paid our money 
for an illusion. The King himself was delight- 
ful. He was as good as Forrest when that re- 
nowned actor is most himself. He did the ‘* busi- 
ness’ with a professional ease that was truly re- 
freshing. Every tone, every gesture, every pose, 
every movement was according to the most ac- 
cepted traditions. And indeed, why not? How 
much better to do the work in the regular way, 
which if commonplace is at least tolerable, than 
to struggle hopelessly after originality. ‘The lat- 
ter error his Majesty carefully avoided, and we 
offer him this little tribute of unaffected thanks. 

At last and soon came Falstaff upon the scene. 
It was unmistakable. It was the Falstaff of 
tradition—the huge, hulking, rollicking gentle- 
man gone to seed. It was well dressed, but the 
gait was hardly satisfactory. He strutted in a 
half-jaunty manner. We imagine Falstatf wholly 


id 
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unctuous and walking easily, or waddling in his 
walk. Indeed we have in one word made our 
criticism of Hackett’s Falstaff; it lacked a uni- 
versal and constant unctuousness. There were 
hard moments ; impressions of dryness; the face 
not always jolly. Ifthe fat man must have an 
intellectual dream at times, he was too intellect- 
ual at those times. There was a sudden chill 
and curdle of sympathy with him upon his nec- 
essary perception of his own humiliation which 
is inconsonant with the idea of Falstaff. He 
seemed superior to himself, as if he were playing 
a part, and that is fatal. This, of course, is only 
oceasional—and, indeed, with such a house! 
How much may be pardoned to the veteran who 
jooked out upon the thin congregation, and re- 
membered the evenings at the old Park, for in- 
stance! 

The voice was delightful. The fat laugh 
chuckling away into silence, or exploding in ir- 
repressible fun, was inimitable; and in the great 
scene where he describes the Gadshill fight—‘‘ I 
knew ye, Hal!” the transition of expression and 
tone, from the truculent boasting to the pure glee 
of the audacious lie, was admirable. There is 
great harmony and consistency in the representa 
tion, with the touches of dryness of which we 
spoke. It must be said that you find the Falstaff 
you bring. The character is not differently con- 
ceived, perhaps, in any detail from that of the 
general reader of the play. The actor throws no 
new light upon it—reveals no new outline. It is 
in this like Ristori’s Elizabeth. It is the usual 
popular idea faithfully rendered. And in the 
case of such characters as Queen Dlizabeth and 
Jack Falstaff the positive lines are so deeply 
drawn that no variation is practicable without 
suspicion. 

But there are some actors—Rachel was one— 
who inform their parts with a wholly unexpected 
and incalculable meaning, or, in any case, who 
take so profound a hold of the spectator that it 
seems to him he has never understood the char- 
acter before. 
distinctions. Possibly they are only other terms 
for suggesting the indescribable impression of 
genius. In this country we can not estimate 
Hackett’s Falstaff by comparison, because no- 
body disputes the representation with him. He 
has it to himself. It is accorded to him as Lady 
Macbeth was to Mrs. Siddons. Dowton, indeed, 
is well remembered in this part by some of that 
delightful class of our fellow-citizens, the old 
play-goers. But however excellent he may have 
been, Hackett has evidently studied in the same 
general English school, and reproduces its famil- 
iar points. Indeed, his command of the stage, 
for one who is now only a very occasional actor, 
is remarkable. 

In the Merry Wives, which is a romping, 
jolly comedy, he makes more fun, but is per- 
rectly consistent with himself. It is altogether a 
simple, natural rendering of a very simple part, 
and can not be said to be overdone. They were 
two very pleasant evenings—why did not more 
people come? It was so sad, so forlorn, and we 
were all a little afraid to laugh lest a solitary 
cackle should excite attention. The theatre, in- 
deed, is very far down town. A great many peo- 
ple also have seen the actor in the part. Some, 
possibly, doubted the adequacy of the support, 
which, however, in the Merry Wives, was cap- 
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We must not refine upon such | 
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ital. The Easy Chair does not recall the names 
of the ladies who played Mrs. Page and Mrs. 
Ford, but they played so well that, asking par- 
don for his forgetfulness, he makes them a low 
bow. They, with the rest, quite shoved the 
dreary theatre and the pitiful audience out of 
consciousness, and left us nothing to think of 
but their own gay intrigues and merry devices. 
And what a wonder it was when Falstaff enter 
ed as the fat aunt of Brentford! 
figure is seldom seen. 

After all, we hope that the thin house was 
only like a chilly, rainy day in June—a dismal 
exception—and that the genial and evergreen 
actor has usually that smiling and delighted mul 
titude which so delightful a performance ought 
to attract. 


So comical a 


Ovr fellow Easy Chairs who are wondering 
what they shall do to pass away the summer, 
may not have thought of the happy device of 
staying at home and making brief little excur 
sions into the country. ‘There is great com- 
fort in a great city during the heats of summer. 
In Italy the summer drives people out of the 
country into town, and the thick stone walls of 
the houses, and the high narrow streets, secure 
shade and coolness even in the most scorching 
weather. How pleasant they are, those Italian 
towns, at this season! Every body lives upon the 
balcony, at the door, in the café. In the morning 
you meet people clad in cool clothes stealing 
quietly along in the still streets, and see them 
seating themselves upon the sidewalk in front of 
the café. The waiter brings coffee, a roll, an 
egg perhaps, and the Italian gravely reads his 
little morning paper or chats with his neighbor 
as he tranquilly takes his refreshment. <A flow- 
er-girl hands him—and especially hands the 
stranger—a neat little nosegay, and so sweet— 
You can smell those sweet Florentine 
nosegays twenty ‘years away! Even at that dis- 
tance they seem as fresh and delicious as ever. 
And the pretty girl too! And the smiling Bon 
giorno, Signore! The smile and the tone are 
the most exquisite flattery. ‘*Oh dear! how 
pleasant it is to live out here!” says Americus 
to his traveling companion — Americus, upon 
whom that. fascinating flower-girl has fixed her 
eye, and to whom she has tossed her prettiest 
nosegay and her archest smile. Americus lights 
his pipe and watches her musingly through the 
smoke as she moves down the street, turning to 
fling a half-dozen bunches of blossoms into the 
carriage of his American Lordship Smeeth, who 
has set forth upon his mission of ‘* doing” Flor- 
ence. 

Well, and where shall we go this morning? 
say the loiterers at the café to each other. The 
choice will be one of two directions: either to a 
great, spacious, cool palace, or a great, spacious, 
cool church, to look at pictures. They pay the 
scot—and such a reasonable little scot it is! —<and 
saunter slowly along with a languid curiosity, as 
if now the world had become so old that nothing 
remained for a summer pastime but to see what 
it had been doing all its life. Every step of the 
way is historice—for this is Florence, or Mantua, 
or Pisa, or Rome. The mind and the memory 
are full every moment; and if, avoiding churches 
and palaces and pictures, you will devote your- 
self to what is merely to be seen as you stroll 


so sweet! 
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and'sit, look into William Story’s Roba di Roma 
to discover all that you may see. 

No, fellow Easy Chair, you can not stay in 
New York all the season and make little excur- 
sions to San Miniato, and the Villa d’Este, and 
the Galleria at Albano. But you can slip off to 
West Point, to the Catskills, to Long Branch, to 
Trenton Falls, to Newport, to Saratoga, or into 
the New England hills. You can go by the day- 
boat or the night-boat to Albany. Now do not 
turn this page with sneering contempt at such a 
suggestion. ‘There are four hours of a soft moon- 
light June evening from the foot of Canal Street 
to Newburg Bay, which are as full of intrinsic 
beauty and romance as any hours you can find, 
as you glide through scenery exquisite in itself, 
and decorated with the most interesting historic 
association. 

We are not going to argue the great case of 
the Hudson against the Rhine, for that case has 
been finally decided not to be a debatable differ- 
ence. Like the case of the pear against the 
peach, or of the red rose against the white, it has 
been ruled out of court. But what a boat this 
steamer is! ‘The Drew, if you choose, or the 
St. John. It is precisely what innumerable re- 
porters in their own chaste style have often called 
it—a floating palace. There is nothing like it in 
the world. Heron suggested that one of these 
river steamers, erected in the gardens of the Ex- 
position in Paris, would convey a clearer idea of 
American luxury and civilization than any thing 
we have sent. It is wood, gilding, and paint 
turned to the most effective account, but. upon a 
scale which is surprising and imposing. Ah! 
if the manners of the traveling public could be 
admonished and ameliorated by all this outlay! 
But the gentleman who occupies the next state- 
room will slam his door and wi// dash his boots 
down as if he were Robinson Crusoe upon his 
desert isle. He will insist upon forgetting or 
disregarding the great truth that there are other 
travelers besides himself whose comfort he might 
very easily consider. After all, the hog is not 
the beau-ideal of a model of manners. But how 
many of us upon our travels seem to fear that if 
we are gentle and polite somebody will think that 

. we are green and do not know how to get our 
money’s-worth! Also to smoke a pipe upon a 
deck covered with ladies—to display our boots 
upon the arms of a chair or the railing of the 
boat—these are not amenities of travel, but they 
are sometimes practiced by the sovereigns who 
travel in the floating palaces. 

Why, also, because the boat reaches Albany 
at five o'clock in the moruing, should the ex- 
tremely affable waiters storm so tremendously 
at your state-room door if you do not arise at 
the very first moment? ‘‘The comfort of the 
Albany boats,” says some enthusiastic and well- 
meaning but profoundly ignorant friend of that 
method of transportation, ‘‘is, that you can 
sléep until any hour in the morning!” Never 
was a more lamentable mistake! You may 
sleep until five a.m., and no later. First, there 
are your enterprising neighbors in the next room 
who are going West by the early train. They 
bounce out at the first moment, and laugh and 
chatter while they dress. They also sing their 
matutinal hymns, and gayly slam the door as 
they depart to catch the cars. Then comes the 
officer who collects the tickets. Far off his com- 
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ing sounds! Knock, knock; knock, knock; neay- 
er and nearer; and the affable but peremptory 
tone. ‘There is no possible compromise, Your 
door is locked—the ticket is in your pocket, 
Painfully you arise and thrust it through the 
crack of the door which you open. Then vou 
bolt it again and woo the sweet restorer. Je. 
lusive courtship! The urgent waiter jerks and 
tries and shakes the door. The first time fail- 
ing, he tries it again. It is not more than six 
o'clock, and patience gives way. 

** What the —— are you doing at my door?” 

‘*Time to get up, Sir!” energetically. 

‘** Time to go to the ——, Sir!” and bang goes 
the door. 

Presently another vigorous ‘assault. 
the soiled linen, Sir!” 

No answer. But imagine whether there js 
any sleep! 

‘* Woman must have the clothes, Sir!” 

Ah! how refreshing it would be to hurl all 
the contents of the room, clothes, mattresses, 
water-jugs, and bowls, incontinently out at the 
door and at that pertinacious head! Well, it is 
a struggle in which you are inevitably worsted. 
The part of wisdom is to succumb at the first 
summons and save your temper, since you can 
not save your sleep. 

But let no home-keeping Easy Chair be dis- 
mayed. What though every little excursion has 
its disadvantages! You can not do a wiser thing 
at the close of a mad-dog day than to go tran- 
quilly upon the great steamer at the foot of 
Canal Street and float up to Albany. Then if, 
like a wise man, you take the day-boat back to 
the city, it will be your own fault if you have 
not seen the Hudson. 


** Want 


Poor little ‘* All Right!” Will public opinion 
do nothing to prevent a wanton and reckless ex- 
posure of human life? Within one recent week 
two or three men went to sea upon an open raft; 
two other men deliberately pounded each other 
to a jelly; anda little boy, compelled by his fa- 
ther to hang by his hands to a rope over the pit 
of a theatre, fell forty feet, and was fortunately 
—or unfortunately, as it may prove—not killed. 
The law forbids the pounding, but it does not 
forbid a parent to expose the life of his child for 
profit. _ Yet if it interferes to save two men of 
mature years from the consequences of punch- 
ing and prodding and gouging and_ beating each 
other with their own consent, why should it not 
interfere to prevent a parent or guardian from 
compelling his young minor child or ward to 
risk his life for the mere excitement of a gaping 
crowd ? 

It is said that the Japanese boy did not lose 
his hold, but the rope gave way. Indeed! And 
why should a boy be hanging to a rope, by whose 
sudden relaxation he may fall and dash his brains 
out? Is it fine nerve, fine training, fine muscle, 
and a noble spectacle? It is not a noble spec- 
tacle. It is a hideous sight. It is a perfectly 
useless exposure of human life. The cant of 
muscle is the most disgusting of all cant. Of 
what conceivable advantage to any body in any 
way was Blondin’s walking over the Niagara 
River upon a tight-rope trundling a wheel-bar- 
row? It was of precisely the same benefit to 

|mankind as the jumping of Sam Patch at the 
| Genesee Falls. It was as noble a spectacle as 
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that of a man eating a whole sheep at a sitting | 
for a wager. Do we need the Benicia Boy to 
prove to us that a sound physical training is | 
desirable? Do we wish our sons to be Tom) 
Cribbs? Such men are as exceptional as the | 
Belgian giant. It is a good thing to move grace- 
fully. Shall we therefore applaud the poor girl 
who devotes herself day and night to poising | 
herself upon the point of her great toe? The 
Benicia Boy could deal a blow like a trip-ham- 
mer; but he was not strong in the true sense— | 
that of endurance. So a little fellow acquires 
the peculiar agility of ‘* All Right” by the sacri- 
fice of every thing most desirable in a boy. A 
taste for exhibitions of such wasted strength and 
address is just as morbid as a taste for monsters 
in China or for stimulating drugs. It shows 
what the human frame is capable of; yes, but 
there are many capabilities of that frame which 
it is better for us not to see. 

It is painful that the newspapers still insult | 
the better part of the public with the revolting | 
details of a prize-fight. The whole business has 
no trace of any thing generous, heroic, noble, or | 


humane. It is more humiliating than a cock- | 
fight. It is more disgusting than the shambles. | 


It is more degrading and demoralizing than a 
public hanging. The principals are brutish ; 
the spectators are mostly of the criminal classes. 
No honorable and inteliigent man has or can | 
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have any real interest in such a scene; yet it is 
as carefully reported as if it were of some serv- 
ice to society. Such reports directly pander to 
the meanest and worst of passions ; nor is it any 
excuse that they are news. ‘There are many 
events which fall under that head which no hon- 
orable man will reproduce. There are filthy de- 
tails in many matters even of necessary public- 
ity for printing which there is no excuse. <A 
man does not lose his moral sense nor his moral 
responsibility by becoming a publisher, nor has 
he any more right to connive at the corruption 
of public sentiment because he is an editor than 
because he is a private citizen. Publishers often 
allege that they are not moral censors, that they 
can not be responsible for the advertisements 
which are sent to them. They are not responsi- 
ble for the advertisements, but they certainly are 
for the publication of them. Would the man 
who makes this kind of excuse print an adver- 
tisement of a gambling-house or worse? Why 
not? Whatever his reason may be it destroys 
his pretense that he can not be responsible, for 
he shows that he is so by refusing to publish 


| what he thinks is intolerable. 


The walking of a little child upon ropes stretch- 
ed forty or fifty or a hundred feet high in the 
air should not be tolerated as a public entertain- 
ment by the generous public opinion of this 
country. 





Viterary 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature. By Joun M‘C iIntTOcK, 
D.D., and James Strona, 8.T.D. (Published 
by Harper and Brothers. )}—The comprehensive 
design of this work is to furnish a book of refer- 
ence on all topics pertaining to Historical, Doc- 
trinal, and Practical Theology. That a work 
of this kind is now needed is beyond doubt. 
Within the present generation so much has been 
added to our knowledge of what may be strictly 
termed Biblical Literature that the clergyman 
who knows only what he can learn from Calmet, 
Horne, and even Kitto, is far behind the march 
of the science. To our mind this special branch 
of Theological Literature seems now to be well- 
nigh exhausted. We do not expect that there 
will be any text of the Seriptures more essen- 
tially free from gloss or error than that which 
we now have. We do not anticipate that future 
scholars will ever be able to produce a greatly 
better Hebrew Lexicon than that of Gesenius, 
or one of the New Testament Greek which shall 
in any essential respect be superior to that of 
our lamented Robinson. 
best Hebrew or Greek scholar of to-day may 
know nearly every thing pertaining to Holy Writ 
which can be known to his best successor a cen- 
tury hence. 





We believe that the} 


Some things—among which we in- | 


clude the Multiplication Table, the First Books | 
of Euclid, and what pertains to the true under- | 


standing of the meaning and intent of the Sa- 
cred Writers—get themselves finally closed up. 
There are, indeed, a score or so of points yet 
undecided; such, for example, as the Baptism 


| hold. 


Patires. 


few places mentioned in Hebrew history. But 
for all practical purposes we may fairly set down 
that department of human knowledge which per- 
tains to Biblical Literature as finished. Little 
more can by any possibility be learned of the 
history of the books of the Sacred Canon, and 
of the lives of apostles and prophets, or of the 
Saviour, than is now known. Any future Strauss 
or Rénan or Colenso may speculate at will; they 
may guess and gloss; but every fact with which 
they can have to do stands inefiaceably written. 
In that department of this Encyclopaedia which 
has come under the charge of Mr. Strong we 
may consider the account closed. No man yet 
to come can tell us or our children any thing 
important which Mr. Strong can not, and which, 
we believe, he has not told or will not tell us. In 
Mr. M‘Clintock’s department there is, indeed, 
room for discussion and disputation. Wise and 
good men may differ as to Pelagius and Augus- 
tine, Calvin and Arminius, Wesley and Edwards. 
Few men attached to any one of the great Chris- 
tian denominations would accept as a fair state 
ment of their views any representation put forth 
by the most honest man of another sect. Ina 
work, therefore, which may claim to be of an- 
thority, the several articles on various Christian 
denominations must be prepared by members of 
those denominations. ‘These men must be al- 
lowed to tell, and in their own way, what they 
Such is the promise of the condyctors of 


| this work; and, so far as the volume now before 


for the Dead, whereof Paul speaks, some terms | 


in Natural History, and the identification of a! somewhat more than a page of this Magazine, 


us goes, we believe it has been honestly per- 
formed.—The first volume of this Cyclopedia 
comprises nearly 1000 pages, each containing 
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or about five pages of an ordinary duodecimo 
volume. ‘There are, as we count, in this vol- 
ume about 3500 separate articles, which are il- 
lustrated by 400 engravings. 
cles are short, consisting of only a few lines; 
but not a few of the most important rise to the 
rank of exhaustive treatises. 
** Authorized English Version” of the Bible gives 
a condensed history of the earlier translations of 
the Holy Writ into our language, with sufficient 
specimens to illustrate their character; then the 
history of our present version as it was original- 


ly issued, and as it now appears in standard edi- | 


tions; the gradual changes which have crept into 
it; and a comparison with the other versions into 
our language which have come into use. The 
man, whether cleric or layman; who has mas- 
tered this article, knows every thing really essen- 


tial which has been written on the subject; yet, | 


if he wishes te go further, there is appended to 
the article an‘almost exhaustive list of works 
upon this subject. 
ly as a specimen of the more elaborate treatises 
embodied in this Cyclopedia. For the less elab- 
orate articles we may say that it is promised that 
they shall include every proper name, whether 
of person or place, found in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments; every object of 
natural history mentioned or alluded to; every 


implement, every habit or custom-—every thing, | 
in brief, which can make the man:of to-day ac- 


quainted with the life of the people who, though 
dead for thousands of years, still jive in the in- 
fluence which they, and the faith given to their 
charge, have exerted for generations, and will 
continue to exert through all the ages of time. 


No other work in this department has ever been 
executed, or even projected, of a scope so com- 
prehensive as this Cyclopedia; and we venture 
the assertion that, next after a Bible and a Con- 
cordance, it will be considered the first requisite | 
in the library of every clergyman. 
History of the American Civil War. 


By JOHN 
Wicuiam Draper. “Volume I. This volume 
is ina sense introductory. In it Professor Dra- 
per undertakes to set forth the ‘‘ causes of the 
war,” and to narrate the *‘ events preparatory to 
it, up to the close of President Buchanan's Ad- 
ministration.” Saving the assault upon Fort 
Sumter, which at the time appeared a very large 
thing, but which, now that we have attained to 
something like historical perspective, appears 
almost infinitesimally small, it has not as yet 
fallen to Professor Draper to describe military 
events, the conduct of campaigns, and the shock 
of armies. How, therefore, he will succeed in 
this part of the work which he has undertaken 
must be left for the future to unfold. In so far 
as his work is now put forth it must be consid- 
ered as a philosophical treatise. Dr. Draper’s 
general theory of history is fully and ably devel- 
oped in his great work upon the “Intellectual 
Development of Europe.” In fact, one can trace 
it in his ‘*'Treatise on Human Physiology.” In 
his view history is but the development of natu- 
ral law; and the great law which governs hu- 
man affairs is that of climate. Given a region of 
such a temperature, and you have the character 
of the people who will inhabit it; for although 
man, as a race, can exist in any climate which 
will afford him food, yet the different families 
of the race are circumscribed within definite lim- 


Most of the arti- | 
| mal lines which have been laboriously traced out 


Thus, that on the | 


We adduce this article mere- | 


its. What is vaguely called the temperate zone 
is the only one habitable by any of those peoples 
who have attained to civilization. But climate 
does not depend wholly on latitude; the isother 


by observers are, in Dr. Draper’s view, the key 
to history. The January isotherm of 41°—thg; 
is, the line where that is the average temperature 
of the winter—is the centre of a zone of only 
few degrees, out of which no great man has ¢ 
been produced; within which, in fact, all that 
we can properly denominate History has been 
enacted. If we trace this line for the northern 
hemisphere, starting from the Border States of 
the Union, we shall find it to leave the American 
coast near the mouth of Chesapeake Bay. Its 
path across the Atlantic is pushed northward by 
the warm Gulf Stream for nearly thirty degrees, 
until it touches the British Islands; then it de- 
scends southward through Europe, having on its 
south side Spain, France, Italy, and Greece: 
on its north side Great Britain, Germany, and 
Southern Russia. In Asia it passes through 
Persia, and bisects the Chinese Empire. With- 
in not much more than ten degrees of this line, 
on either side, all civilization has been devel- 
oped. Geographically there‘is a similar line in 
the southern hemisphere, but it is altogether a 
sea line, touching land at no point. So that 
south of the Equator no civilization has been 
attained. fut within this zone of civilization 
there is a considerable range of temperature. It 
may be considered as divided into two parts 

the southern and the northern. 


a 


The southern, 


| according to Dr. Draper, may be considered that 


where the mean summer temperature ranges 
from 77° to 84 Within this, as is shown by 
his ‘‘ Diagram of Isothermal Lines,” is found 
no part of Europe. But within it, in the Old 
World, are Carthage and Egypt, Palestine, As 

syria, and Persia: within it, in the New World, 
are the Southern States of the Union. The 
northern psi t of this zone of civilization includes 
the whole of Europe and the Northern States of 

the Union. Dr. Draper undertakes, in the light 
of history and science, to show what must be 
the character of the peoples inhabiting the re 

spective parts of these zones, what institutions 
they will frame, and through what stages of in 

dividual, social, and political development they 
will pass; and also how their respective charac 

ters will be modified by artificial means which 
civilization introduces; such as clothing, food, 
and shelter, which create an artificial tempera- 
ture; great intercommunication, whereby the 
two peoples are brought together, and thus each 
in a measure influences the other, and the like. 
Applying these principles to the case of the Unit- 
ed States, he goes on to trace the growth of the 
country, the first approximation of the colonists 
in character and institutions. and their subse 

quent divergence, wherefrom arose the civil war. 
But every where throughout all runs the great 
law of climate. Thus: Were it not for the high 
summer temperature of the South there would 
have been no cotton; without cotton (for sugar 
culture was possible only in a very limited area 

there could have been no slavery; and without 
slavery there could not have been the great-di 
vergency of thought, feeling, and modes of life 
between the peoples of the North and the South. 
He shows how this divergency manifested itself 
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PUES 
in individual characteristics, manners, and poli- 


tics, 


Civil War.—Such are, in brief, a few of the lead- 


ing topics of which Dr. Draper treats in his In- | 
g 


troductory Volume. ‘They are treated in a style 
of grave dignity, rising every where into lofty 


eloquence befitting their magnitude. The vol- | 


ume is in a manner complete in itself, and even 


should the promised completion never be pro- | 


duced, it will take rank with the noblest works 
of the age. We can not doubt, however, that 
the History of the Civil War itself will fully sus- 
tain the credit so fairly won by this account of 
the causes which led to it. (Published by Har- 
per and Brothers. ) 

American Grape-Culture and Wine-Making. 
By Perer B. Meav. Few people have any 
idea of the commercial value of the grape. Of 


the great products of the earth it can not rank | 
pelow the fourth; we are not sure that it does 


not stand second. Rice undoubtedly must have 
the first place. It is the staple, and, indeed, al- 
most the sole food, of a third of the human race. 
Maize, whether used as a vegetable or as trans- 
muted into beef and pork, we think comes next ; 


then wheat, the standard cereal of Europe #then, 


if not before maize and wheat, the grape; next, 
fifth in order, is cotton. Of the wine crop of 
Europe, taking its value at 25 cents a gallon, its 
worth on the spot where produced is set down 
by good authorities at well-nigh eight hundred 
millions of dollars (Gustav Rewald’s figures, as 
cited by Harazthy, are $776,759,750). ‘This is 
only what the producer receives ; its cost to the 
consumer can not be less than doubled. Com- 
pare this with the commercial value of the late 
‘King Cotton.” The great American crop of 
1860 is usnally set down at somewhat more than 
four and a half millions of bales, of 450 pounds. 
Ten cents a pound was approximately the aver- 
age price received by the producers, or say, at 
most, fifty dollars a bale. The American cot- 
ton crop of that year would then be worth not 
far from two hundred millions of dollars, or 
about a quarter of the value of the grape crop 
of Europe. The grape crop in Europe and the 
cotton crop of America bear very nearly the 
same ratio to the whole production of the world. 
Now it is affirmed upon unquestionable author- 
ity that the United States possess a region adapt- 
ed to grape culture exceeding that of Europe. 
Sanguine Harazthy affirms that California alone 
has 5,000,000 acres fitted for the growth of the 
grape, just about that of France, and nearly 
equal to that of half Europe, and he judges that 
within another generation this will produce more 
than half a thousand millions of dollars’ worth of 
wine. In fact, his calculation comes down even 
to the cents: it is in exact figures—551,823,208 
dollars and 33 cents. Now, making all due al- 
lowance for special enthusiasms, there can be no 
doubt that the grape culture is now a matter of 
great industrial and social importance, and that 
its importance must steadily increase. No man 
whom we know, or of whom we can learn from 
our agricultural friends, is better acquainted with 
the subject of grape-growing in America than 
Mr. Mead. He has, moreover, the great advant- 
age of perfect intimacy with Dr. Grant, one of 
the most successful grape-growers in America. 
What Mr. Mead tell us-embodies his own ob- 
servations and the experiences of Dr, Grant. 


until it finally culminated in the American | 


| His monograph on grape-culture is therefore of 
the highest value. He tells, so plainly and prac- 
tically that no one can mistake, all that years 
have taught him as to the culture of the vine in 
our region; what soils and location are adapted 
to the plant; how the vineyard should be laid 
out and cultivated; how the vines should be 
reared and trained; how the grapes, when de 
signed for use as fruit, should be kept; and how, 
finally, their juice should be transformed into 
wine. Every part of the work which can be 
made more intelligible by the artist than by the 
writer has been profusely illustrated. Not a few 
of the illustrations of the vine are as faithful as 
; though they were actual photographs; in fact, 
| they are copies of photographs, taken from actual 
plants in various stages. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers. ) 

Partisan Life with Col. John S. Mosby. By 
Major Joun Scott. Mosby is in a wey a rep- 
resentative character of our war. Sundry per- 
sons have undertaken to narrate his exploits. 
‘* Major John Scott, of Fauquier, late C. 8. A.,” 
is indorsed by Mosby as the true historian. The 
Major, who announces himself as the author of 
**'The Lost Principle,” has performed his task 
more than reasonably well. From the brief bi- 
ography, which we find almost at the close of 
the volume, we learn that John Singleton Mosby 
first saw light in 1833, ‘‘ at the residence of his 
maternal grandfather,” in some county or other 
in Virginia; that at the age of sixteen he enter- 
ed the University of Virginia, where he began to 
show himself great in some branches of learning, 
notably that of the Greek language. But the 
peaceful progress of the lad was interrupted by 
what his biographer euphemistically styles ‘‘a 
personal difficulty,” wherein young Mosby shot 
a fellow-student; and for this little misunder- 
standing was tried before a criminal court, and, 
as Major Scott avers, received the ‘* harsh sen- 
tence” of six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of a thousand dollars: all that for just shooting 
aman. ‘The prosecuting attorney, who, as Ma- 
jor Scott assures us, is ‘‘the ornament of the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia,” never had so dis- 
agreeable a duty to perform as when he pressed 
the prosecution of this amiable youth. For his 
own part, ‘‘had he been in Mosby's place, he 
was quite sure he would have acted as Mosby 
had done.” The attorney, who now gets the 
title of Judge in Major Scott’s book, showed his 
faith by his works. He visited the interesting 
prisoner ‘‘ during his confinement,” and lent him 
books wherewith to begin the study of law. The 
Legislature of Virginia were moreover moved, 
upon the recommendation of the Governor, to 
annul the sentence pronounced upon the future 
ornament of the State. Commencing life un- 
der such auspices—having actually shot his man 
long before he was out of his teens, who can 
wonder that Mosby ‘‘soon achieved success in 
his profession and married a lady distinguished 
for her personal attractions,” the daughter of an 
ex-Congressman, ex-embassador, and a “‘ crim 
inal lawyer of great distinction.” When the 
secession of Virginia was announced Mosby of 
course ** ratified it,” and proceeded to take coun- 
sel with no less a man than that ‘able states- 
man” John B. Floyd, who on this occasion ‘‘ wore 
a grave and ominous brow;” for, he said, in 
consequence of the folly of some men who had 
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prevented the secession of Virginia three months 
before, and of others who at Montgomery had 
**fooled away the season of preparation,” the 
war just opening would be “‘ one of the longest 
and most sanguinary conflicts that ever desolated 
the earth.” Mosby enlisted as a private in a 
volunteer cavalry regiment, in which he rose to 
the rank of Adjutant. But somehow the men 
could not discern his merits, nor those of the 
Colonel, William E. Jones, a man “proud and 
reserved by nature, and educated in the ideas of 
West Point.” When an election for officers took 
place Colonel and Adjutant found themselves 
discharged to private life. Mosby, however, had 
fallen in with the dashing Stuart, and remained 
at his head-quarters in the capacity of scout. 
He was made prisoner not long after the ‘‘Seven 
Days” on the Peninsula; but while awaiting ex- 
change at Fortress Monroe he managed to pick 
up a bit of information that gave shape to a cam- 
paign. McClellan lay at Harrison’s Landing, and 
the great problem for the Confederate authorities 
was, whether he would move toward or away 
from Richmond. Burnside’s corps had come to, 
and were now departing from Hampton Roads. 
If one could only learn whither these troops were 
going the question of the intent of the Federal 
authorities would be solved. If their destina- 
tion was to the James, it meant an attempt upon 
Richmond ; if to the Rappahannock, it meant an 
abandonment of the Peninsular enterprise. Mos- 
by, quite casually to all appearance, asked the 
captain of the prison-ship where Burnside was 
going. The obliging captain replied, ‘‘‘To Fred- 
ericksburg.” Just then Mosby was exchanged, 
and made the best of his way to Richmond with 
the important information which he had gained. 


The result was, that the Confederate army was 
moved northward against Pope days before 


McClellan left the James. Hence came the 
campaign of 1862 in Virginia, and finally the 
invasion of Maryland and the fight on the An- 
tietam—all resulting from a careless word caught 
up by the quick ears-of Mosby. Somehow the 
Contederate commanders were slow in appreci- 
ating Mosby, or at least they would only employ 
him as a scout. But somewhere about the be- 
ginning of 1863 he seeins to have got leave to 
try his theory of partisan warfare. At this time 
his biographer writes: ‘‘I find myself with a 
small detachment of cavalry under the com- 
mand of Captain Mosby, as he is generally call- 
ed, though his military rank is, I believe, en- 
tirely honorary.”” Mosby’s theory of war was 
not remarkably profound. It was simply to an- 
noy the enemy by getting together a body of 
men who were to be soldiers only when special- 
ly called for; for the main part of their time 
they were, as Major Scott quaintly phrases it, to 
**board round” among the people of the coun- 
try. There were a plenty of loose fish, from 
whose ‘* schools” the Partisan Rangers could be 
recruited. ‘Two powerful motives were at com- 
mand to make them effective. The first was 
negative: if they failed to appear when sum- 
moned they would be at once sent to the regu- 
lar army, which meant hard service, little food, 
no pay, except in worthless paper, and a more 
than even chance of death. The second was 
positive: on the skirts of every great army there 
is an immense amount of valuable matter to be 
picked up by a little daring and much good-luck. 
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Mosby's theory for his Partisan Rangers was. ; 

his eulogist phrases it, ‘‘ the distribution among 
the officers and men of the spoil captured froy, 
the enemy,” or, as he himself better described 
it, *“‘the cohesive power of plunder.” Moshy 
himself, according to Major Scott, was quite 
above any such mercenary motive. He woukd 
not take for himself so much as a stray pair of 
boots. Mosby's Partisans were certainly a great 
annoyance to the Federal armies. They vere 
not unlike the Crows and the Comanches, on}; 
that they had pluck and daring. The annoy 
ance which they occasioned is fully shown by 
the newspaper dispatches of 1863 and 1864, 
They have found an enthusiastic narrator jy 
Major Scott, whose book is rather worth read 
ing as a record of a striking episode in the war, 
(Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

Thrilling Adventures of Daniel Ellis, etc., etc. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers. )}—The title 
of this work, which we greatly abridge, indicates 
its nature. Daniel Ellis is certainly a character 
—a man who played a singular if not a great 
part in our late war, whereof he had something 
to tell which was really worth the telling. But, 
unluékily, he placed his narrative into the hands 
of somebody who thought it to be his duty to 
make a fine story out of what plainly told—as 
Ellis must have told it—was quite remarkable. 
We hope that the readers of this volume will not 
charge the scraps from Lempriére and Shaks- 
peare, from Byron and Beattie, to the account 
of Daniel Ellis. We trust that they will giv 
him credit for having written ‘‘ it was about day- 
break,” instead of the bosh about Aurora’s gold- 
en fingers opening the portals of the day, where- 
by the happily anonymous editor undertakes to 
describe that very everyday event of morning 
succeeding night. Daniel Ellis was simply a 
resident of Eastern Tennessee; had been a sol- 
dier during the Mexican war; had come home, 
and was quietly settled down, with wife and chil- 
dren, plying the honest trade of wagon-maker, 
when the war broke out. The Federal Govern- 
ment, late in 1861, ordered that the bridges in 
this region should be destroyed. Daniel was 
among those who helped to carry out this order. 
Meanwhile the Confederates, who claimed Ten- 
nessee as a part of Davisdom, denounced the 
sharpest penalties against all Union men in this 
region. Judah Benjamin, then Confederate Sec 
retary of War, put forth in November, 1561, his 
noted order touching the ‘‘ traitors in East Ten- 
nessee.” All who had been engaged in bridge- 
burning were to be ‘‘ executed on the spot by 
hanging ;” and, adds Judah, *‘it will be well to 
leave their bodies hanging in the vicinity of the 
burnt bridges.”” The contest in Tennessee soon 
assumed a sanguinary character. The Union 
men were to be forced into the Confederate 
ranks or extirpated. Shut up among the mount- 
ains their only way of escape was by cross- 
ing the ridges into Kentucky by wild paths, or 
rather by no paths at all, for every road was 
carefully picketed. ‘To make their way through 
the mountains a guide was required. Ellis act- 
ed as guide to many parties, and his ‘thrilling 
adventures” were mainly undergone in this ca- 
pacity. He has, however, to relate incidents of 
murder and outrage going beyond any thing re- 
corded of late generations among civilized men. 
One can hardly find their parallel among the 
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atrocities committed by the British in the late Se- 
poy insurrection, or, more lately, by and against 
the Indians upon our Northwestern frontier. We 

i that we could disbelieve the accounts which 
Ellis gives of the atrocities perpetrated in ‘Ten- 
nessee. But his narrative is too circumstantial, 
is too full of dates, places, and names to leave 
us any room to doubt of its truthfulness. War 
as waged by regular armies is fearful enough. 
But its horrors are as nothing when compared 
with those witnessed in irregular warfare; as 
when Semmes on the high seas plundered and 
burned every vessel that he could encounter 
which sailed under the American flag; or when, 
in parts of the debatable lands of Tennessee and 
Missouri, the fact that a man took the side in 
the contest opposite to that taken by his neigh- 
bors was a sure warrant for the use of the torch 
and the halter. The hostile feeling between 
North and South, properly so called, will be 
easily allayed ; but the bitter animosity upon the 
borders will, we fear, be of longer life. 

Manual of Physical Exercise Ss. sy WILLIAM 
Woop. ‘The author of this work has long stood 
among the very foremost of instructors in phys- 
ical training. Not a few of our best men owe 
more to him than to the Faculty of Medicine for 
the physical health which alone can give zest to 
mental soundness. Mr. Wood worthily magni- 
fies his calling. In this Manual he undertakes 
to give precisely the instructions which he would 
furnish to his pupils. Beginning with exercises 
in Calisthenics, Dumb Bells, Indian Clubs, and 
the like, many of which can be practiced at the 
pupil’s home, he proceeds to those which require 
the special apparatus of the Gymnasium. ‘Then | 
he goes on to treat of ‘* Aquatics,” inelud- 
ing somewhat comprehensively under this term 
Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, and Skating. Upon 
these topics Mr. Wood is a recognized authority. 
Chen he gives full information respecting the 
two great national athletic games, Base Ball and 
Cricket. He concludes with two excellent chap- 
ters on Fencing and Sparring. Every part of his 
work is profusely illustrated wherever pictorial 
representations can aid or supply the place of 
verbal description. Of the hundred illustrations 
of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, nearly all are 
from his own sketches. The scores of illustra- 
tions for the chapter on Fencing are from photo- 
graphs taken from experts in actual position. 
hey represent every attitude from the poise of 
the body to the position of the feet and the grip 
of the hand, not vaguely, as an artist might sup- 
pose that they should be, but actually—more 
than pre-Raphaelitely—just as the camera showed 
them to be at the moment of action. This feat- 
ure, we believe, has never been presented in any 
similar work. We are beginning to be aware 
of the value of physical training. We trust that, 
in the education of the generation now rising, 
Gymnastics and Games will be considered as in- 
dispensable as Reading and Writing; that they 
will be taught in schools—as they indeed now 
are in some of our best colleges—and practiced 


at home. We judge that this Manual of Mr. | 
Wood will be adopted as a text-book for the | 
| some capital battle-pieces, admirably done, .for 


student and a hand-book for the amateur. 
Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 

Miss Ravenel's Conversion from Secession to 
Loyalty. By J. W. De Forest. If a clear 
plot, the story always marching on to its end, 
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characters who are human beings, not mere lay 
figures, and a style never bad, and almost uni- 
formly very good, are sufficient to make up a 
good novel, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
‘*Miss Ravenel’s Conversion” to be the best 
American novel published for many a year. To 
find its superior one must go back beyond An- 
thony Trollope and as far as Thackeray. The 
story runs somewhat thus: At the outbreak of 
the war Doctor Ravenel, Virginian by birth, 
long resident in New Orleans, finds it expedient, 
being a Union man, to leave Louisiana. He 
takes up his abode at ‘‘ New Boston,” a town 
which will be recognized as famous in New En- 
gland for its elms and its college. With him 
comes his daughter Lilie, a most excellent seces- 
sionist, as were most of her sex of Southern birth. 
In New Boston the Ravenels make sundry ac- 
quaintances, notable among whom are Edward 
Colburne, a rising young lawyer, soon to be 
transformed into Captain Colburne of the Volun- 


| teers, and Colonel John Carter, Virginian by 


birth, West Pointer by education, now engaged 
in raising a regiment in the State of “* Barataria,” 
whereof *t New Boston” is capital. This Colonel 


| Carter is a character who is sketched with great 


vigor, He has all the vices and not a few of the 
virtues which army life gets into or out of a man. 
He drinks and gambles, quite ignores the third 
and seventh commandments, and in the end yields 
to strong temptation in the matter of those which 
forbid stealing. Yet, notwithstanding, there is 
in him a sort of great rough manliness which 
should have made him a good man; and which 
did win the love of Lilie, with whom he as well 
as Colburne had fallen in love. This love, in- 
deed, came near saving Carter, and would have 
saved him only that it came too late. In a posi- 
tion of great trust he had proved untrustworthy. 
He dies on the battle-field, leaving Lilie a widow 
with one boy. Of course every reader will un- 
derstand that Colburne’s long love is finally to be 
crowned with success; just as Thackeray could 
not do other than marry William Dobbin to 
Amelia. The general plot is, indeed, somewhat 
enforced ; but it is wrought out with great deli- 
cacy. One good character is said to be enough 
to make a good novel. In this there are cer- 
tainly four: Carter, the type of a professional 
soldier of low order; not by any means a repre- 
sentative of the great body of men whom West 
Point has trained, but yet of a number suffi- 
ciently large to be denominated a class: Col- 
burne, the model of the citizen-soldier: Doctor 
Ravenel, quite as wise as Bulwer’s Ricabocea: 
Lilie, the ‘‘ Miss Ravenel” who was to be con- 
veried: and her kinswoman, Madame La Rue, 
a Louisianian, perfectly good-natured, and alto- 
gether unprincipled, who plays a not unimportant 
part in the conduct of the story. To these might 
be added several others who play minor parts ; 
such, for example, as the college people of New 
Boston. Anthony Trollope has set forth, at 
greater length, but not more faithfully, the life 
of an English cathedral town, than Mr. De For- 
est depicts life in this American college city. 
Though not strictly a war novel, this contains 


the author has in person borne no inconsiderable 
part in some of the most stirring battles of the 
war which he has described in this Magazine. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers. ) 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 29th of June. It 
is brief, for during the month there is little 
of actual event to narrate. 

In Washington John H. Surratt is undergoing 
trial upon charge of complicity in the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln. It seems as though 
the testimony adduced would throw some light 
upon that mysterious affair, and disclose whether 
it was the act of a mere dissipated stage-player, 
or the culmination of a plot arranged by men of 
high authority and great place in the Confederate 
Government. 

Little really new has come to light as to the 
paramount question of the reconstruction of the 
South. 
opinion of the Attorney-General upon the ques- 
tions relating to those who had, upon taking the 
oath, the right of registration and consequently 
of voting. ‘The President has issued an order to 
the different military commanders, in which they 
are directed to govern themselves by the opinion 
of the Attorney-General. General Sickles, com- 
manding in the Carolinas, sent in his resignation, 
but it has not as yet been accepted. The Attor- 
ney-General has furnished a further opinion, the 


general purport of which is that the military | 


commanders have no authority to remove civil 


of New Orleans. ‘The President, as we write, is 


on a tour to New England, and in the mean | 


while the vital question as to the interpretation 


which the Administration puts upon the Military 


Bills remains in abeyance. If the opinion of the 


Attorney-General is sanctioned, much of the ac- | 


tion of several of the military commanders must 
be rescinded, and in such case it can not be sup 


posed that they will desire or be permitted to re- | 
tain their posts. —There can be little doubt that | 


a quorum of the members of Congress will re- 
assemble at Washington on the 4th of July, as 
provided for in the vote for adjournment. The 
whole question of the construction to be put upon 
the Military Bills, of the authority and duties 
devolved upon the military commanders, and the 
actual position of the local governments now ex- 
isting in the ‘‘ military districts,” must, we sup- 


pose, be defined by Congress at this session.— | 
As far as a careful comparisen of figures now en- 
bd } 


ables us to judge, the voters registered in the 
leading States. number about two colored persons 
to one white, so that the legal action of these 
States will be decided mainly by the votes of the 
freedmen. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The disposition which has been made of Max- 
imilian and his generals, captured at Queretaro 
on May 15, remains a mystery. Conflicting ru- 
mors have reached the United States, but the 
only thing which appears certain is, that Maxi- 
milian had not been executed up to the latest 
dates. The city of Mexico and Vera Cruz re- 
main still in a state of siege, the two armies of 
the Liberals having concentrated before the cap- 
ital, where every effort was making to reduce 
General Marquez. 

The accounts of the war on the Plata River 


permitting any slave to obtain his or her liberty 


We gave last month an abstract of the | 
| . . . 
| without a disturbing element. 


| capital of Catholic Christendom. 


| are too vague and indefinite to find place in the 


Record. In Peru another revolution seems to 
be in progress, but the details as reported are t 
general to enable us to pronounce upon its ¢} 
acter.—In the United States of Colombia the) 
is also a conflict between the various authoriti: 

The Queen of Spain has promulgated a de 
declaring free all children born of slave parent 
in the island of Cuba after July 1, 


1867, ; 


on the payment of $250. 
EUROPE. 
The European continent has been unusually 
quiet since our last Record, the settlement of the 
Franco-Prussian difficulty by the London Con 
ference having apparently left the Great Powers 
The principal 
sovereigns and magnates have, indeed, been 
peaceably congregated at Paris in attendance o 
the French Exhibition. An attempt was made 
in the streets of Paris on June 6 to assassinate 
the Czar of Russia while riding with Napoleon 


| but the attempt was fortunately frustrated. 


In Great Britain the Reform movement has 
proven the cause of one or two riots. On June 


17 the House of Commons, after a protracted 
debate, adopted the Government plan for redis 


: | tributing Parliamentary seats in the boroughs. 
officers; and that therefore Mr. Wells is legally | 
Governor of Louisiana, and Mr. Monroe Mayor | 


The announcement of the result of this vote. a 
defeat for the Reformers, so exasperated them 
that a large body of them marched to St. James’s 
Hall, where a Tory mass meeting was being held, 
and storming the platform, drove off the 1 
speakers and erected an English flag, surmount 
ed by a Liberty cap. On the following day ar 
other riot occurred at Birmingham. ‘The Re 
formers took possession of the streets of the city, 
and held them for several hours, but on the ap 
proach of troops quietly dispersed without havi ig 
done any material injury. 

The eighteen hundredth anniversary of the 


| martyrdom of St. Peter is to be celebrated at 


Rome during the early days of July with great 
pomp. Already more than four hundred bish 
ops and thirty thousand priests, from the four 
quarters of the globe, have congregated in the 
Among these 
are many from America, who brought with them 
offerings amounting to quite a quarter of a mill- 
ion of dollars. The proceedings of this great 
convocation were formally opened on the 27th 
of June, when the Pope delivered an allocution, 
setting forth the immense power wielded by the 
Church, and expressing his purpose soon to con 
vene a General Council to deliberate upon the 
best means of repairing the evils by which the 
Church is now afflicted. 

The war in Candia promises an early conclu 
sion. The Turkish army has been repeatedly 
defeated with heavy loss, and the Sultan, who 
lately refused the offered mediation of the Great 
Powers of Europe, announced on June 2 his 
willingness to intrust the solution of the Eastern 
question to a commission of the European pow- 
ers. 

Egypt was declared by the Sultan of Turkey 
a separate sovereignty, its existence to date from 
June 11. 
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HAT notable man of the West—elongated 
John Wentworth—is as strong in stump 
ratory as he used to be with his pen when edit 
ng the Chicago Democrat, and in political or 
ranizations was as indispensable a man as our 
brother Watkins used to be in a certain church 
‘‘o difficult man to get along with, and a diffi- 
ilt man to get along without.” During the last 
campaign which resulted in his election to Con- 
gress his unnecessarily long form was seen tower- 
ing at all public assemblages where the merits of 
opposing men and measures were ‘‘ cussed and 
discussed.” It is to be borne in mind, so they 
say, that attenuated John has one verbal habit so 
inveterate that it forces itself upon the attention 
of those who happen to listen to him. If any 
doubt is expressed as to the accuracy of his 
statements, his prompt response is: *‘ I'll bet you 
a hundred dollars it’s true.” On the occasion to 
which we allude Mr. Wentworth had made an 
eloquent speech, intending to close by quoting 
Bryant’s well-known lines : 
‘rushed to earth will rise : 
rnal years of God are hers. 

But unfortunately he could only remember the 
opening words, which he repeated thus : 

** Truth crushed— 

‘*How is that ?—it’s by Bryant, you know— 
that beautiful poem of his 

‘***'Truth crushed to earth { Another pause. | 

“*Truth crushed to earth will rise again 

Another. } 

‘** Truth crushed to earth-will rise again 

‘* Well, boys, I don’t remember the rest of it, 
but if any of you doubt it, Pll just bet you a hun 
dred dollars that she will!” 

We have nothing against Boston. We do not 
hate Boston. ‘There are really good people in 
Boston ; who believe in Boston; who have got 
it bad. ‘*That,” as Mr. Webster remarked 
about the Falls at Rochester, ‘‘is an interesting 
fact.” Boston is celebrated chiefiy for Faneuil 
Hall, Ticknor and Fields, and a clever thing in 
the way of monument erected to the memory of 
Mr. Bunker. A new peculiarity, or notion, of 
that city has recently been mentioned to us by a 
gentleman from, not ef, Boston. It is what he 
calls, with no feeling of irreverence, the ‘*‘ Boston 
Prayer.” He says that he attended several places 
of worship where the opening prayer generally 
commenced in about these words: ‘*‘ We thank 
Thee, O Lord, that we were born in Boston. 
Especially do we render Thee, O Lord, our 
thanks that, having been born in Boston, we are 
not as other men, and therefore it is not neces- 
sary that we should be born again!” And after 
further congratulatory and supplicatory words, 
all very proper and in good Boston taste, the 
psalm was given out. We had not heard of this 
little peculiarity before, and thought it might 
perhaps be well enough to mention it. 


From New Westminster, in far-off British 
Columbia, in the calligraphy of a gentleman evi- 
dently accustomed to make ‘‘ copy’”’ for the press, 
we are made acquainted with an oddity of that 
region known by the sobriquet of ‘* Bloody” Ed- 


Drawer, 


wards—so called, not from his sanguinary dis 
position, but from his frequent use of that prefix 
in ordinary conversation. He is said to be a fair 
specimen of an old salt, and always intersperses 
among his words an abundance of sea phrases. 
Upon one occasion, while riding a bobtailed 
mule past a camp of miners, the animal seemed 
bent upon bringing his journey to a close. Ed 
wards pulled his head in the right direction, but 
the body would not follow; and at last, after 
progressing in a sidelong manner for some dis 
tance, the brute succeeded in fairly running over 
a tent in which three or four miners were enjoy 
ing a noonday nap, very much at the risk of 
some broken bones. Of course there was a vo 
ciferous attack upon the unlucky rider, who, as 
soon as he could make himself heard, replied, 
pointing to the curtailed member : 

**How do you suppose that I can steer 
bloody craft? Don't you see he has | 
bloody rudder ?” 


I 

who had worked his way to that region from the 
State of Maine—a Simon Pure Yankee, not even 
wanting the squeaking voice and nasal drawl so 
typical of Down Easters. His name is Jack 
N . Ina recent examination in an import 

ant case before the highest tribunal in the Colony 

one of the counsel found it extremely difficult to 
extract the whole truth from him. His Yankee 
ingenuity and ignorance combined enabled him 
to evade many of the questions. At last the 
lawyer, losing patience, exclaimed: ‘* Why, Mr. 
N , do you prevaricate so much?” Jack, 
supposing that he referred to his peculiar manne 
of utterance, convulsed the Court and audience 
by the indignant reply : low can a fellar help 
prevaricatin’ when he ha st three of his front 
teeth ?” 


THE same correspondent speaks of an oddity 


Tue Drawer has uniformly made it a point to 
encourage in the rising generation a taste for 
arithmetic, to the end that correct and rapid 
computation might come easily to the infant in 
tellect. We are happy to announce the success 
of this treatment in the case of little Clara T 
a three-year-old, who has been allowed to ac- 
company her parents in the cars and stages. 
Not long since they took her to church for the 
first time, and as she deposited her contribution 
in the plate, she turned to her mother and said: 
‘**Mamma, I told the man that that was for 
three; was that right?” The statement did 

* not appear to be controverted 
troverted.” 


it was not con- 


Tue incident narrated in the May Number of 
the Drawer, of the young lady from the country 
who experienced certain qualmy sensations when 
indulging in the ‘‘ mazy,” reminds a correspond- 


|ent at Brookfield, Missouri, of an occurrence 


that took place during the winter of .1863-"4, 
when the Federal army was stationed in and 
around Chattanooga. Although the male inhab- 
itants in that region were opposed to the sway of 
our common Federal Uncle, the women were 
disposed to Unionism, and one of the results of 
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this sentiment on the part of the gentle sex was | 


a disposition to go in strong for every thing in 
the way of dances. The junior officers, and 
sometimes the seniors, reciprocated this admira- 
ble feeling. 
tenant of a Pennsylvania regiment who was a 
great lady-killer, and prided himself thereon. 


On one occasion this sanguinary young man | 
found a young lady who could waltz—a rare ac- | 


complishment among the rustics of Tennessee 
and Georgia. He was in ecstasies! and, as the 
damsel was quite good-looking, paid her any 
number of compliments both on her dancing and 
beauty. 


brought up all standing by a brief statement of 
fact, which was as follows: ‘‘ La me, stranger! 
you call me good-looking now ? Why, you just 


ought to have seen me before I had the diarrhea!” | 


73 


From one of the ‘‘ stable” men of St. Louis we 
learn that, in the spring of ’61, John A- 


, a 


lumber-merchant of that city, organized a com- | J 
The ad Ds wi “ 1y | also to have his Bed, & Plate, & Bucket -& L 
1¢ members were maimy | And if the afore said Wilson Can manage the Child: 


pany for the war. 
of ‘* Oirish” descent. One evening, when form- 
ing for drill, the boys became slightly riotous— 
perhaps from the combined effects of the then 
growing enthusiasm and something equally ex- | 
citing but not so durable. In fact, the boys got 
into a row. A——, with a gesture of indigna- 
tion and command, exclaimed, ‘‘ Men! men! I 
want no fighting men in this company !—this | 
thing must stop!” The defenders of our liber- 
ties, dubious as to the precise import of their 
commander’s phraseology, after brief but rapid 
cogitation, adopted his views and fell into line. 


JOHN VAN Buren once sauntered into one of 
our city courts, and seated himself beside a friend 
who was conducting an important suit. After 
several questions had been put and exceptions 
taken, Mr. Van Buren, thinking that the ruling 
of the Bench was a little odd, asked, in his pe- 
culiarly quiet way: ‘* Who is on the other side, 
in this case, besides the Judy , cs 


when 


Among the subalterns was a Lieu- | 


In fact, there is no knowing where his | 
flattery would have led him if he had not been | 





Ow another occasion, some years back, 
the Hudson River Railroad was being 
**Prince John” happened to be } 
days at ‘* Undercliff,” the beautiful country-seat | 


| 


of the late General George P. Morris, at Cold | 


built, 
vassing a few | 


Spring. The line of road was directly in front | 
of the house, and men were at work excavating 
the ground in which to place the ties. Not hav- 
ing seen any thing of the kind before, the Gen- 
eral asked: ‘* What are those little narrow pits | 
for ?” 

**Those, my dear General,” replied Mr. Van 
Buren, ‘‘ are grave 8 for little stockholders !” 

Such, we believe, was the financial result to 
the early investors in that undertaking. 


Wuewn the hopeful and conscientious Mr. 
Micawber alluded in terms of endearment to 
Mrs. M. as the ‘‘ partner of his affections and 
mother of his babes,” it was without intent to 
put up that excellent matron to public vendue, 
although he had frequently ‘‘ sold” her in other 
ways. 
the spirit of greed than the admirable Wilkins, 


sylvania, as will be seen by the following au- 


Less affectionate, and more impelled by | 
| spective of political sentiments. 
Paul M. Dishong, of Belfast Township, Penn- | 
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thentic document, in consideration of the munifi 
cent sum of ‘‘seventeen dollars or the cow. 
agrees to let his wife ‘‘ go with James Wilsoy 
the churn pedler,” provided she goes before the 
Ist of April, 1867, and ‘ gets away the best way 
she can." — Vide the ‘‘ artikle” ensuing: - 


BeiirAst Townsurp, Feb. 14th, ap 1867 
Artikle of agreement made and fully agreead I 
this year and date above written, between Paul M. 
Dishong & Wife and James Wilson. the conditions 
of this agreement are such: Paul M. Dishong doth 
agree to bind and obligate himself that he Wil] Not 
disturb his Wife and family, Nor Wilson (the churn 
pedler) and is Willing that Mary An Dishong, his Wif 
and children, go with James Wilson; and Pau] W 
Dishong is willing to give her what Property gs} 
claims in the house, and also agree for them to get 
away on or before the first day of April, 1867, and also 
to get away the best way they can. Paul M. Dishonge 
is to have his oldest Daughter in the spring of 1sgp. 
when calling for her, Mary Catharine, and his wif 
Doeth agree to let him have her, & the afore said Wj] 
son is not to go so far away but what Paul M. Dishor 
can cum and see them, and Will Be treated with re- 
spect. Paul M. Dishong is to have seventeen dol! 
in money for a fore said Wife an Children, 
amount of a bill of accounts, or to have the Cow, : 


without abusing them, he has Privilege to come and 


| get them at any time and is welcome to all of then 


Paul M. Dishong doth agree that Mary Ann, his Wif 


} can sell the Cow to Enny one she pleases, only not 


to make sale to Enny of the Hesses, in Presence of 
William Fohrner. 
Paut M. Disnone, 
Mary Ann Disnone 
James WIitson, which 
is the Churn Pedler mentioned in the afore said Art 


| cle of Agreement, and is now proprietor of Mary Ani 


Dishong. 


Attested—Wi.iiam Fourner. 


Ovepiau MELLoTA. 

Some months since a colored citizen was ar- 
raigned for petty larceny before the Court of 
General Sessions of Sussex County, Delaware, 
presided over by the learned Chief Justice Gilpin, 
a gentleman of small stature, with gray beard 
and mustache. The ebony party, on being asked 
if he had counsel, replied that he had not—he 
was too poor to employ one; and, besides, hi 
had no witnesses. Whereupon Judge G., turn 
ing to the Attorney-General, said, with a smile: 
**T will conduct the defense,” and called for the 
indictment. The trial proceeded, the prisoner 
duly cared for by the Judge. No case being 
made out, Sambo was told by the Judge that he 
was free to go where he pleased. ‘* Thank you,” 
said the freeman; and as he retired from the 
presence he was met at the door .by his friend 
sill, who asked what lawyer he had. ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t know,” replied Sam, ‘‘ but it was that lit 
tle gray-whiskered fellar sittin’ up there in the 
middle, and a deuced good little ‘un he is too!” 


Prope who have traveled over the Placervill 
route, by the Pioneer stage to and from Nevada, 
are familiar with one of the drivers known as 
**Old Put,” who has two prominent ideas on 
which he converses freely—viz., horses and de- 
mocracy. ‘*Put” is an out-and-out Democrat, 
and his beacon-light, guide, philosopher, and 
friend is Dan Gelwicks, of the Mountain Demo- 
crat. Recently at Placerville occurred a revival 
of religion, inaugurated by the Rev. Mr. Earle. 
Sinners had been brought to repentence irre 
**Put’” was 
coming into Placerville one evening when a pas- 
senger seated on the box with him inquired the 
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reason of all the churches being Muminated. 
‘You see,” says ‘* Put,” ‘‘ there is a revival on 
religious matters raging here, and it’s working 
things terribly. Most all the leading Democrats 
have got religion, and the whisky-shops have 
about gone in; and, to cap the climax, they say 
Dan Gelwicks, our leader in politics, has caved, 
and h— is to pay generally. My candid opinion 
is that this chap Earle was sent out here from 
the East by the Black Republicans to bust up the 
Democratic party, and if the brakes are not put 
down on him he’s in a fair way to do it!” 

Whether ‘‘ putting down the brakes” would be 
likely to arrest a revival in California may be 
1 to debate. It would be as unsuccessful 
hi reabout as to have attempted to arrest another 

‘Qld Put” in a rapid ride, made some years 
back, down a sharp grade at West Point, by put- 
ting down the brakes on that equestrian ma- 
neuvre. 


opel 


W ute the Eighty-third Illinois were stationed 

t Fort Donelson some of the officers occasion 
ally accepted invitations from citizens to attend 
parties. One of these officers detested the use 
of tobacco in any form, and was loud in his con- 
demnation of the habit of some Southern women 
of using it for dentifrice, or ‘‘ dipping.” At one 
of these parties our friend approached a fine- 
looking young lady and politely solicited the hon- 
or of her hand for the next quadrille. She an- 
swered: ‘* Well, no, stranger; I have danced 
four or five times, and J reckon I'll dip this 
hitch !” 


Ix matters purely legal reckoning and guess- 
ing are seldom of much account, especially where 
papers are to be served and copies must be letter- 
perfect. Our legal readers will appreciate the 
painstaking uccuracy displayed by a deputy-sher- 
iff in Shelby County, Indiana, who was called 
upon to serve a summons ‘‘ by copy,” and who 
saw the necessity of having every word spelled 
correctly and in its proper place. ‘Turning to 
the indorsement on the back he discovered that 
the imprint was different from that of the orig- 
inal, the latter having been printed at Indianap- 
olis, while the former was done in Shelbyville. 
Carefully erasing the name of the home printer 
he made it read instead, ‘‘ Printed by W. & J. 
Braden, Indianapolis.” This, in his judgment, 
met the strict legal requirements of the case, 
and he *‘ went, and saw, and served” it. No ex- 
ception taken. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, from whom we shall be pleased to hear 
again, feeling the necessity for a more general 
diffusion of mirth, dots down the four following, 
which now become history : 

One of our Methodist brethren was lately giv- 
ing in a religious meeting the experiences of him- 
self and family, saying, among other things, that 
his first wife was a very good woman, but she 
sickened and died in a very happy frame of mind, 
and he should be rejoiced if his prese at partner 
would go just the same way. 


Or another temper was Job Norton, who lately 


lost his wife. Job was not a man of very strong 
emotions, and what he did think and feel he kept 
pretty much to himself. Some of his neighbors 
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had rem: sate d that he took his bereavement quite 
coolly, and one even ventured to say to him one 
day that he took his affliction but little to heart. 
‘Wa al,” says Job, ‘‘I hav’n't blurted round 
much about it, but innardly I'm as mad as any 
of ye e ; ; 

Our Wilkesbarre friend, 
Dutch tailor and had his measure taken for a 
pair of pantaloons. He gave directions to have 
them made large and fw//. Walker is a heavy 
man and likes his clothes l@se, and when he 
came to try on the new unmentionables found 
that they stuck ti ght to his le gS, whereat he thus 
remonstrated :: ‘* I teld you to make these 
full.” After some objurg 
profane nature, the tailor ended the controversy 
by declaring, ** I dink dese pants is full enough; 
if dey was any fuller dey would shplit !” 


Walker, went to a 


pants 
atory expressions 0 fa 


THERE is now stationed not far from Gotham 
a happy, ruby-faced, fun-loving clerg 
has several sons brimful 
wit and mischief—unsanctified chips of the old 
block. Among them one we will call Sam is a 
ringleader. A few months ago § 
raigned one morning before the judi 
ciary, when the following dialogue occurred : 

‘Now, my you are getting to be 
bad boy. Why will you not mind you 2 arents 
and act more like a man, and not be getting into 
all sorts of scrapes igi 

Sam, looking down to the floor qui ite 
and demure, meekly replied, ‘* Yes’r. 

The reverend parent, thinking he w 
a good hold of the boy’ s fee lings, adde ss 
son, if you do not take a different course 
very grave fears. Do you know what my 
fear is, Samuel—the 
and night ?” 

‘Yes’r,” said Sam, his long face 
most ready to give way to tears 
enough—it’s burglars.” 

Sam had leave to start for 
time. 


in who 
and running over with 


‘yin 


am was ar 
domestic 


son, 


serious 


I have 
great 
fear that distresses me day 


looking al 
‘*T know well 


school about that 


Durine ‘the late onpleasantness” there was 
a cool, unquenchable sort of a Yankee named 
Gunn, who ran a stage in Western Virginia over 
a route much infested with bushwhackers. We 
frequently told Gunn that he would some day 
get smashed up and gobbled, and he had better 
give up his job; but all to no purpose; for he 
kept on driving stage and pocketing the green- 
backs. So three of us concluded one night we 
would give him a thorough scare that he would 
accept as a warning. In coming in from his 
stables late at night he always took a short cut 
across an old burying-ground. ‘To this point we 
repaired. One of our number, wrapped in a 
sheet, lay down ‘‘ stark and stiff” on one of the 
newly-made graves, while the others dodged be- 
hind some tombstones, and impatiently awaited 
Gunn's arrival. Soon he came along, whistling 
and swinging a pair of heavy bridles, when all 
at once he confronted the counterfeit spectre. 
There he stood for a few moments with arms 
akimbo, and coolly eyed the object from head 
to foot; then raising his bridles began to give it 
a ‘tremendous thrashing, bawling out at the same 
time, ‘‘Consarn you old pictur! what you out 
here for this time o’ night? Get into your hole! 
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get into your hole!” We concluded to let Gunn 


alone after that. 


OweEco, or, in the original and more eupho- 
nious Indian, Ahwaga, on the banks of the his- 
toric Susquehanna, boasts of wits the outside 
world wots not of. We all know that one brief, 
pithy sentence has mede more than one man fa- 
mous, and the sequel shall determine whether 
Charles Lewis is not entitled to the laurels with 
which the Drawer can crown him. 

Charley, as evéty body familiarly calls him, is 
one of those poor, weak, simple-minded souls 
who furnish the target for small-brained bores to 
shoot at, and is supposed to’be a fool. Although 
weak in intellect he is very strong in his preju- 
dices. His maiden vote was cast for Abraham 
Lincoln; and, like some of the original support 
ers of Andrew Jackson, having no clear concep 
tion of parties or principles, he still continues to 
vote, and will for ever vote, the ‘* Lincoln ticket.” 
On account of his many infirmities our hero at 
times has been under the necessity of taking 
rooms at the public hotel, called the ‘‘ County 
Poor-house.”” As he emerged last spring from 
winter-quarters a kind-hearted old bachelor con- 
ceived the idea of setting poor Charley up in bus 
iness. He procured the necessary equipments, 
and was without ceremony installed into office as 
the village boot-black. His polishments were 
crowned with success, and at the end of the shiny 
season he had brushed together goodly green 
backs to the amount of fifty dollars. ‘To the end 
of economizing his hard-gotten earnings he re- 
solved to spend the winter once more in his old 
** home,” at the expense of the people. On the 
eve of departure he sought out his business bene- 
factor, and depositing in his hands the new-made 
fortune requested that, in case of his (Charley's 
death during the days of separation, the money 
should be devoted to the purchase of a good 
coffin and suitable tombstone. The trust was 
cheerfully accepted, upon condition that Charley 
would then and there instruct his friend as to the 
precise inscription that should adorn the marble. 

Our hero stood for some minutes absorbed in 
deep thought, when he replied: ‘‘ Just put my 
name on, and say he died a ‘ Christian.’” 

There was a moment's pause, when his coun- 
tenance brightened up with a new idea, and he 
triumphantly exclaimed: 
will change that a little. Say on it: 
“* CHARLES LEWIS. 


aly VOTED FoR 


HE ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’” 


Verily a most comprehensive epitaph ! 

Last fall, as a recognition of the village boot- 
black’s public services, and in view of the dilapi- 
dated condition of his wardrobe, his numerous 
friends and patrons resolved to present him with, 
not a service of plate, but a serviceable suit of 
broadcloth and cassimere. A complete outfit 
was furnished, including the crowning glory in 
the shape of a white hat of the stove-pipe pat 
tern and latest style. Never was war - horse 
prouder on parade than appeared Charley as he 
sallied forth the first Sabbath in his magnificent 
holiday attire! He had scarcely struck'the pave- 
ment when he encountered Judge H——-, of the 
Supreme Court, arrayed for the sanctuary in a 
tile of similar shape and shade, but toned down 


**Upon reflection, [| 
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by the appendage of a wide bombasin band. be. 
tokening a recent bereavement. ( harley stopped 
struck an attitude, and was for several moments 
lost in admiring survey of this surpassing mode 
of deco«ation. Early next morning he re} aired 
in hot haste, hat in hand, to the esta)lishment 
of Smith, the-hatter, and forthwith ordered *“ 
black band just like Judge H- : 
following dialogue ensued : 
Saitn. ‘* You don’t want that, Charley. 
is the badge of mourning, and signifies that ¢] 
Judge has lost near and dear friends.” 
CHARLEY. ‘*‘Condemn it, 
must have the trimming !” 
Situ. ‘‘I am surprised! 
no near relatives. 
lament now ?” 
CHARLEY. ‘* Why, my father and mother,” 
Smitu. ‘* Your father and mother! I thought 
they died fifteen years ago.” 
CHARLEY. .**'l'o be sure they did; but I never 
could afford to mourn for ‘em before !” 


a 
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so have I, 


and J 
I thought you had 
Whose loss are you called to 


THE last overland mail brings a communica- 
tion to which the critical energies of several culti- 
vated people have been bent, and who have, on 
the whole, concluded that the public interests 
will be promoted by its publication. 
in this wise: 

Mr. Epiror,—I, too, have a four-year-old, 
equal to any you stow away so nicely in the 
Drawer, and he occasionally indulges in some 
odd questions, which indicate to me that my sys- 
tem of education is having its proper result, i. e., 
leading him to think. <A few mornings since I 
found him contemplating a dilapidated tub, which, 
too long exposed to the sun, had sprung a leak. 
On my approaching him he asked why the water 
which he had just poured into the tub had run 
out, and I endeavored to show him that it leaked. 
and why. I evidently impressed the fact on his 
mind, as you will see presently. My wife has a 
chicken-coop in the yard, in which she keeps an 
occasional spring chicken or two for fattening 
and other purposes. Several hours after the tub 
affair she called to our boy to know who had 
opened the coop door and let the chickens out. 
Four-year-old didn’t know. ‘* Well, how did 
the chickens get out of the coop?” she asked. 
Sammie glanced first at the coop, then at the 
tub, and then at her, and answered: ‘*I guess 
de chickens must ‘ve /eaked out, mamma! 


It proceeds 


A Baptist and a Presbyterian happened one 
day to be walking together when a slight shower 
began to fall. ‘The Baptist brother proposed to 
take refuge in a neighboring store, when the 
Presbyterian observed : 

‘**Surely you don’t mean to leave me? You 
are of a denomination that professes especially 
not to be afraid of water.” 

** Certainly,” replied the Baptist; ‘‘but we 
object to it by sprinkling.” 

**T suppos: so,” retorted the Calvinist, ‘‘ even 
though the sprinkling be sent from above!” 

This seemed to throw a damper on further dis- 
cussion, and the parties separated. 


Baptists, take them as they run, are pretty 
sharp at repartee. It wasn’t very bad of that 
aqueous brother who disputed the assertion of a 
Wesleyan that the Methodists were of older date 
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than the Baptists, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘the New| 
Testament does speak of John the Baptist, but 
[ blieve it don’t say nothin’ “bout John the 
Methodist a 
_ Meta will occur in pathology as well as 

phraseology. Hydrophobia is really a disa- 
ret cable disease, but it do2sn’t always kill men; 
for is it not recorded by that esteemed practition- 
er, Dr. O. Goldsmith, in a celebrated case in 
1 he was consulted, that * 

‘The man recovered of the bite; 

The dog it was that died?” 
It is to be hoped, while this frightful poison is 
prevailing to an alarming extent in Dayton, 
Ohio, that no human life may be sacrificed ; nor 
will there be if the proclamation of the Mayor of 
that city is strictly enforced, and the owners of 
‘‘curs of low degree” are kept closely confined 
as he directs in that document, from which we 
segregate the ensuing paragraph : 


whicl 


‘“‘T hereby issue my proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the city of Dayton, warning them that it is wnlaw- 
ful for any person owning, or having control of, or har- 
boring any dog, or animal of the dog kind, to run at 
large for the term of sixty days from the publication of 
this proclamation, without being properly muzzled.” 

Barring its inconvenience, this is a sure way 
of getting the ‘‘ upper: holt” of the thing. 
ting up a human party and muzzling him for six- 
ty days to prevent hydrophobia is rather rough, 
but, as against the dog, a sure thing. 


A SANGUINARY individual—a ‘*‘ horse-marine,” 
we infer, from the barrack-room whence he dates 
at P ainmat New Hampshire—lately came 
across the plains, where, among other legends, 
he heard one from a teamster, which, after care- 
ful thought, he has manufactured into the fol- 
lowing stanza: 

Pat had stolen a watch. 
Be th in jail. Tim asks Pat: 
‘ Botheration !’ * says Pat; 
‘Tis just the right time 


Tim had stolen a cow. 
“What time is it now?” 
“you may dry up your row ; 
you were milking the cow !” 


THERE is some controversy going on, we no- 
tice, between Mr. Craven, Chief Engineer of the 
Croton Water Department, and certain Common 
Councilmen and other parties interested, in ref- 
erence to putting down the Nicholson or some 
other wooden pavement. At last accounts the 
question had not been definitively settled ; there 
was much défference of opinion as to the relative 
durability of the various kinds proposed. A sim- 
ilar controversy recently agitated the legislators 
of a Western city, 
to introduce the Nicholson invention. One mem- 
ber, who was against Nicholson and in favor of 
the old-fas hioned boulder, became quite excited 
in debate at the last meeting of the Council, and 
sarcastically asked the gentleman from the Third 
Ward (who is strongly Nicholson) if he knew 
what the ‘* boulder” pavement was. The mem- 
ber from the Third was not sure, but supposed 
it was a pavement made of stones known as 
boulders, being any kind of hard and smooth, 
natural-shaped stones, mostly round, ete. To 
which Anti-Nicholson replied: ‘‘ No, Sir ; 
mistaken; it is a pavement invented by 
Boulder, from which it derives its name; and is 
not, as some call it, bouldered, but ‘ Boulder’ s’ 
pavement. Mr. Boulder filed papers in Wash- 
ington for a patent. All of which I can prove.” 


you're 
a Mr. 
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The Nicholson momben beamed leave to inquire 
where Mr. Boulder lived. He was informed 
that Mr. B. was dead, but had lived somewhere 
in the East or Washington City—didn’t exactly 
know. ‘The member from the ‘Third said he sup- 
r had probably died of gravel. 
This didn’t appear to be controverted, and the 
municipals thereupon adjourned to a saloon of 
the tertiary form and slaked. 

WE are rapidly accumulating material for an 
Encyclopedia of Meanness. ‘The last incident is 
narrated by a clergyman, recently in attendance 
at the Diocesan Convention of Massachusetts. 
He was quietly burning a weed and chatting with 
a brother minister im the study of a city rector. 
The brother had been settled for more than a 
third of a century in a rural parish, which he 
had left a short time before, and the brother with 
whom he was talking was his successor. The 
conversation turned upon clerical experience in 
the parish : 

**Mr. R—— is still living ?” 

‘Yes; one of the best men in the, parish ; 
not very liberal, but a good man, and very rich.” 

‘* What does he do for your support ?” 

‘*Not much; but he pays his pew rent.” 

** Does he sell vinegar now ?” 

**Oh yes; he has one of the largest orchards 
in the parish, and is so conscientious that his 
cider is all made into vinegar.” 

‘ Does he give you any “vinegar ?” 

** Not he.” 

‘*So it wasin my day. His vinegar was made 
to sell. When his daughter sickened I went 
there almost every day, about five miles off, 
When she died she had a great funeral, and I 
sat up most of the night to write a funeral ser- 
mon. I called the next day. Then a few days 
after I went, and thought 1 would carry my vin- 
egar-jug, which just then happened to be empty. 
The jug was filled. I did not like to take it 
away without offering to pay, and so I said, as 
meekly as possible: ‘What shall I pay you?’ 
‘Well,’ said my good parishioner, ‘I generally 
charge twenty-five cents a gallon; but seeing 
as how you've been so kind to me in trouble, I 
won't charge you but twenty cents!’ At this 
time I had eleven children, and was living on a 
salary of $600 per annum.” 


A GENTLEMAN staying at the water-cure es- 


Ohio—his name is 
the other day, toa 


tablishment in Columbus, 
Mr. Partington—remarked, 
Radical boarder, that, in his opinion, ‘‘a man 
that had more Anglo-Jack son blood in his veins 
than African ort to vote.” And that we judge 
to be about the popular notion. 

Accuracy of statement is a good thing. In 
legal documents the thing. In the subjoined it 
is a big thing. It comes from Pennsylvania, 
and neatly and succinctly sets forth the verdict 
of a coroner’s jury in a case where an infant 
was supposed to have been murdered by its mo- 
ther. ‘Thus: 


“That one Mary Smith, the mother of Mary Ida 
Smith, not having the fear of God before her 
but moved and seduced by the instigation of the dev- 
il, on the night of the 2d of May inst., with force of 
arms, at the canal, in the city of Williamsport, in and 
upon the aforesaid Mary Ida Smith, then and there 
being in the peace of God, and of the Commonwealth, 
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feloniously, voluntarily, and with malice aforethought, 
* made an assault, and threw the body of the said Mary 
Ida Smith into the water in the canal aforesaid. And 
so the said Mary Smith then and there feloniously 
suffocated, drowned, killed, and murdered the said 
Mary Ida Smith, against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth. 
(Signed) 

Artemvus Warp frequently had about him 
a few persons, some of the gin-cocktail sort 
** clever fellows”—who listened with admiration 
to his quaint sayings, and were good laughers. 
In Chicago one of these people giued himself to 
Artemus with a pertinacity quite extraordinary ; 
was first in the morning to greet him; first to 
smoke and ‘‘nip” with him; walked with him ; 
rode with him ; went to printing-office with liim; 
never failed to attend the evening entertainment; 
and usually occupied a front seat. As the lec- 
ture was given at an hour after there had been 
frequent quenchings, our friend entered the hall 
and proceeded to his accustomed reserved seat 
in a manner that might be called uncertain and 
irregular, ‘*On this occasion,” said Artemus, 
who told the stery in his irresistibly droll way, 
**my friend was all eyes and ears, and saw ev 
ery good hit. At one point I introduced some 
thing new, which tickled him so much that he 
jumped up from his seat, roared with laughter, 
and instantly dropped down dead in a fit of apo- 
plexy. Lassure you,” said Artemus, with a most 
demure look, ‘‘I never felt so mortified at any 
thing in my life as that chap’s falling down there 
in that way a 


“G. A.C 5&. P* 


Tue subject-matter of the following lyric pos- 
sesses that general sort of popularity with the 
young fellows, and the old fellows too, that we 
present it for their kind consideration and ap- 
proval ; 

Arn—“ Let me kiss him for his 
Let me kiss her for her mother 
The bewitching Polly Ann 
Let me kiss her for her mother, 

Or any other man. 


" 
mother. 


Let me kiss her for somebody, 
Any body in the world, 

With her hair so sweetly auburn, 
And so gloriously curled. 

Let me kiss her for her “feller,” 
And I do not care a red 

If he — me on the smeller 
With his “billy made of lead.” 

Let me kiss her for her daddy 
The pretty, pouting elf 

Or, if that don't suit the family, 
Let me kiss her for myself! 

You have our consent; fire away! 

Frrenp Samvets, of Topeka, Kansas, rumi- 
nating on the events of the past, has felt moved 
to indite the following war incident, which oc- 
curred in his propinquity : 

In ’62, just after the organization of the Elev- 
enth Kansas Infantry, the regiment was ordered 
to Northwest Arkansas, to join General Blunt, 
who was then making his famous campaign which 
terminated in the battle of Prairie Grove. One 
dark night, when the regiment, tired out by a 
long march, was buried in slumber, an alarm 
was given that the pickets were attacked. Col- 
onel Moonlight, always prompt, ordered the long 
roll to be sounded. Lieutenant M——, stand- 
ing by greatly excited, rushed off, but in a few 
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minutes returned with the announcement that 
he ‘‘had searched all over camp, and thr ugh 
every company, but the long rodl could not he 
Sound '”’ ‘The good fellow learned better before 
many weeks of service, and was promoted to the 
chaplaincy of the ‘‘Second Ironclads,” which 
position he filled wit!’ much satisfaction to him- 
self as well as to the dusky warriors of the fa- 
mous ** Second Nigger,” which our present Goy- 
ernor raised and commanded. 

Tue Honorable James Sanborn, of Port Hu- 
ron, Michigan, is much in the log and lumber 
He employs many men. A few weeks 
since an import from Erin applied to him for 
work. 

*Can you raft and boom logs ?” 
born’s first inquiry. 

** Av coorse I can.” 

** Very well; go up on the gap above the rail- 
road-bridge and boom all the logs you can find 
with my mark. Any of the raftsmen will tell 
you as to the locality of the gap, the mark, ete.” 

Pat started out, but as he opened the door, 
turned and said: ** Mister Sanborn, I don’t know 
as ye boom as we do in the ould country. Js it 
wid the shovel that yf boom *em ?” : 

Mr. Sanborn regarded the question as shad- 
owing forth a want of familiarity with the busi- 
ness, and stated us much to the noble laboring 
man. The N. L. M. thereupon withdrew, and 
elsewhere sought the remuneration of honest toil. 


business. 


was Mr. San- 


A BaLTmMore correspondent, brought up on 
canvas-backs and terrapins, and who of course 
knows something about a gentlemanly complain 
superinduced by diet of that sort, was walking 
through the streets of that city a few days ago, 
and saw painted on a bit of tin, by the door-side 


| of a shop whose proprietor was desirous of closing 


his business, the following notice : 
SELLIN 
GOUT 


AT COST. 

Curiously enough there didn’t seem to be any 
rush in that direction, probably for the reason 
that, in Baltimore, there are more sellers than 
buyers of what is set forth in the middle word of 
the sign. 

THERE are persons even in the State of In- 
diana who are in a condition of dubitancy as to 
the truths of revealed religion. The Hon. W. 


iC , one of the popular lawyers of that State, 


happened one day to drop in at an oftice where 


| an ancient citizen was arguing eloquently in favor 


of Universalism. Mr. C- listened attentive 
ly until the speaker had finished, and remarked : 
** My friend, that is a very comforting doctrine— 
very. It reminds me that a few years ago a min- 
ister of your denomination came to our, county 
and preached a sermon advocating the doctrine 
of universal salvation, and the people were very 
much pleased. One man in particular was so 
taken with the sermon that he went up to the 
preacher, shook hands with him, and told him 
how much he was pleased with it; ‘* but,” said 
he, ‘‘ after all, I'm afraid there is some catch in 
it!” The by-standers smiled just a little, and 
the old Universaler was not entirely sure but 
that there might be. 








